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MAHARAJAH de KAPURTHALA | ied a 


Head of one of the greatest ruling 


houses in India, s a wn 
, society leader, man Aq ‘s ~~ 
of fashion, arbiter elegantiarum , 


TRANSLATION 


I find the Melachrino cigarettes 


extraordinarily good. 
JAGAT JIT SINGH 


Maharajah de Kapurthala 
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Cigarette Sold” A 


Plain ~ Cork or Straw’ ; 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


ABOVE ALL- QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Tirta AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
New YORK 
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LE TABAC BLOND NulT de NOEL LE NARCissE NOIR 
( Jair Fobacco ) (Christmas éve) (Black Narcissus) 


CARON CORPORATION, 389 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK 
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UTMOST LUXURY 


i ee I 





Luxury, in the new Chrysler Imperial, is by no 
means only the obvious luxury of rare beauty and 
gorgeous appointments. Of course, it is all of 
those, and in addition, the rarer luxury newly 
created by sheer engineering ability out of the 
soundest of all time-proven engineering principles. 


For in this car, inspired originality and untram- 
meled imagination have brought new results out 
of commonplace things. 


It was so when the first Chrysler two years ago 
changed the entire trend of this great industry 
toward Chrysler design in the medium-priced field. 


Once again, existing conceptions must be re- 
formed, this time in the field of costly, cumber- 
some Cars. 


From now on, fine car performance must be mea- 
sured by this new Chrysler standard— perform- 
ance that comprehends a great increase in horse 
power, in speed capacity, and in every phase and 
detail of road ease. 


Engineering Has Created 
New Luxury 


When you ride in the Chrysler imperial—and only 
then—you realize the luxury of motoring when 
the engine is so insulated from both running gear 
and body, by resilient blocks of live rubber, that 
there is no power pulsation apparent. 


The engine is so finely balanced, so symmetrically 
designed, and operates with such vibrationless 
smoothness that it seems as ‘if nothing further 
would be accomplished in this direction. 


The most costly cars—which are the only com- 
parison for the new Chrysler Imperial—will all 
seem deplorably sluggish after you have ridden 
in this latest Chrysler creation, for its vitality and 
flexibility, its 92 horse-power and its speed of 80 
miles and more, are qualities to make you marvel 
as well as to delight you. 


The new Chrysler Imperial is literally as fine as 
Money can build, in its luxurious body types as 
well as its unprecedented performance. 


All| Chrysler; closed body designs are created by 
Chrysler engineers, and executed by Fisher. 


| Che New 


The Imperial 7-Passenger Sedan 





AS FINE AS 
MONEY CAN BUILD 


UTMOST LUXURY 
FOR 2 to’7 PASSENGERS 


So 
MILES PER HOUR 


Q2 
HORSE-POWER 











From the radiator on through the hood and body, 
the roof and fenders, all the lines flow together 
into an ensemble of captivating beauty, which is 
totally new, totally different and yet distinctively 
Chrysler. 


The car is low. Its exquisite grace gives the im- 
pression of fleetness, and at the same time there is 
the impression of rugged stability and tremendous 
strength. 


In such a car, you expect the finest in the obvious 
things like upholstery, furnishings and fittings, 
and you get it in the Chrysler Imperial, where 
most of the interior equipment has been produced 
to Chrysler’s exclusive design. 


No Chassis Lubrication 
—A Great Contribution 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial there will 
be no sense of sharp jolts or being thrown no 
matter how rough the going. You never have had 
such an experience in a motor car. 


This delightful surprise is the result of an engi- 
neering advance that not only means better spring 
mounting, greater ease, absolute silence in spring 
operation, and the minimum of road sounds, but 


the elimination of chassis lubrication — an invalu- 
able improvement. 


Chrysler engineers have eliminated all spring 
shackles, shackle bolts and bushings which in even 
the costliest cars are prone to wear and become 
noisy and which must be frequently lubricated. 


They anchor the springs in blocks of resilient live 
rubber which envelop and cushion the spring ends 
and which never require lubrication. 


Spring leaf lubrication also is eliminated by tailored 
spring covers, which retain the lubricant so that 
it functions for thousands of miles. 


Nor is lubrication required for the hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, which were pioneered by Chrysler 
engineers two years ago. Time has only served to 
demonstrate the braking satisfaction and efficiency 
of the Chrysler hydraulic system. 


Chrysler’s Advanced 
Engineering Features 


Chrysler engineers have developed an electric 
fumer, controlled from the dash, which instantly 
vaporizes the fuel for starting in cold weather. 
Furthermore, by a simple control on the dash, all 
the exhaust heat can be diverted directly against 
the intake manifold from the moment of starting, 
enabling the engine to reach operating efficiency 
without spitting and sputtering. 


An air-cleaner excludes road dust and grit from 
the engine; a gasoline-filter of Chrysler design 
keeps the carburetor free from water and dirt; 
the carburetor is equipped with a simple but 
precise adjusting device, the first of its kind and 
exclusively Chrysler; and an oil-filter, original 
with Chrysler, cleanses all the motor oil as the 
engine runs. 


As fine as money can build—the utmost in 
luxury — 


The highest ideal has been reached—an ideal that 
hitherto was associated only with cars of the cost- 
liest type from Europe and America and which, 
even at any price, lack the great fundamentals of 
performance which now make the new Chrysler 
Imperial supremely luxurious. 


Any of the more than 4000 Chrysler dealers will 
gladly give you a demonstration. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
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The visible area of a cravat is small, ca are most popular, with tans, 4 
but it is important in the effect it f oranges, beiges and white for 
can make. One wears a tie because . variety. Look for ribbed materials | 
it is a decoration, an accessory of Oe : and effects which suggest the wavy _ F 
one’s costume. Surely it should be H ate, lines of crépe. pe 
handsome and in accord with the o Te , The cravat illustrated hereis 
rest of one’s attire. ‘ Radzimir Barré, an exclusive x 
The new ties for Spring have weave, and likeall Cheney Cravats, f 
many patterns on light ground itisexpressive of thecurrent mode : 
colors. Light grays and gray blues in pattern and color combinations. ey 
‘ r 











RAVAT 
CHENEY BROTHERS 181 Madison Ave «: New York : 
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SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PORRECT 
EVENING PRESS 


A fine art, appreciated only by the 
smart minority, is the selection of 
faultless evening attire and acces- 
sories. At Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
one may make selections from 
the newest and smartest things 
in America—with complete as- 
surance of correctness. With 
such attire only can a man be 
assured of true distinction. 
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EN who have learned to 

appreciate the value of 
smart appearance wear ARROW 
COLLARS. 

They do this because ARROW 
COLLARS present the last word 
in Style and in Make. ARROW 
COLLARS have, during a quarter 
of a century, built up a large and 
loyal following of satisfied wear- 
ers. These know the comfort of 
the assurance afforded by that 
little touch of formality only im- 
parted by the clean cut, good fit- 
ting, starched collar. 

There is no substitute in the 
wardrobe of the gentleman for an 
ARROW COLLAR. 


20£ each 


S 


oll ow the Arrow 


and you i follow 
the Style 


ays 
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1826-1926 Lord & Taylor Centennial... ‘‘oNE HUNDRED YEARS OF BUILDING FOR TOMORROW” 


THE MAN’S SHOP 
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FOUR PIECE GOLF SUIT— 
of smart tweeds and cheviots 
—has trousers and plus four 
knickers, $65 . 








GOLF HOSE—from England 
—patterned as illustrated — 
blocks of handsome chalk- 
tone colors, $7.50 





ZIPPER BAG— 
handy cylindri- 
cal shape with 
easy-to-open 
zipperlock.Rus- 
set, black, or 


brown, $18.50 


SHIRT—ofimported madras 
—Jacquard figure. Has the 
new style, long point, at- 
tached collar, $5.00 






Par Form for Spring 


MATCHING SWEATER 
AND HOSE—from Scotland 
—slipon sweater of soft white 


\ wool patterned with hand- Almost as international as golf, itself, 
7g Gaeamnporier ag 9 these new Spring golf accessories in 
The Man’s Shop. 


Sweaters from the vicinity of St. 
Andrews, tweeds from the Hebrides, 
shoes from London, silks from Chan- 
tilly, shirtings from Deauville. 

Par form for par golfers—and for 
those who aspire for par. 


A NOVEL IMPORTATION 
—foulard four-in-hand, 
$1.75, foulard bat wing tie, 
$1.25, crepe silk handker- 
chief, $3.50. All to match. 


Express Elevators 


Lord & Laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


GOLF OXFORDS -— Belgian grain 
calfskin—roomy last that fits snugly : 
over heel and instep, $12.50 


OUR PERSONAL SHOPPING BUREAU IS PREPARED TO FILL MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 
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THERE WAS 
A MOMENT Of 
| LEN Cr Y 


A charming but distracting companion. . . 
this Lady to whom the tribute of silence is 





paid. Inscrutable eyes . . . a droopy hat. 
Adorable mouth . . . a -perfect nose. Slim 
ankles . . . impeccable hose. A sweet, sweet 


frock! But most enchanting of all, that mar- | 
velous fragrance. What can it be? It re- | 
minds him of Paris. Ah . . . now he knows. | 


It is Le Parfum Jouir de Fioret. 






































Powpers and toiletries as superlatively fine as the famous . 
Fioret perfumes. A face powder, soft, impalpable, of that aygys 
inimitable texture which blends with the skin so exquisitely 
. . so naturally. It comes in shades for every type. 
Price $1.50. Then, a poudre compacte to carry in one’s 
purse, smart, rich, and in good taste, at $2.50. And at $1.00, 
a poudre de talc. All in the Fioret odeurs . Jouir, 
Prevert and Le Dernier Roman. Available in the better 
shops. Fioret, Inc., 677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘AID ws the accepted mateval for 
light resort shoes for general 
ayume wear ~ 
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From the VOGUE Shoe Bulletin 


vict 
KID 


MADE ONLY BY 
ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 





This is the Vici Lucky Horse- 

shoe. Look for your luck in 

your shoes... don’t trust to 
luck it’s there! 














he New 


Vici PARCHEMIN — Delicate old ivory, like 
white warmed into life by the summer 
sun. Illustrated by the topmost shoe in 
the case. Vici Parchemin takes the place 
of white in the smart 1926 wardrobe. 


Vici CrEAM—A soft creamy blonde, the 
most versatile of all summer shoe colours 
—and one that needs little cleaning. Illus- 
trated by the second shoe. 


Vici SuDAN—Just a bit darker, good in 
the country but providing as well, a smart 
town version of beige. Illustrated by the 


third shoe, 


Vici Apricot — Warmest and pinkest of 
this delicious beige range, touched with 
the rose tone that has had so strong an 
influence on the mode. 


Vici CrystaL Grey—A clear, true grey, 
cleverly toned to accord with themaximum 
number of “cold” colours. For town or 
country wear. 


Vici Bois pe Rose—Colour-magic that has 
taken two continents by storm. Vici 
CaRAMEL is a greyer variant of the same 
smart theme—a very adaptable colour. 


Vici Gypsy BRowNn— Mid-brown, with an 
undertone of gold. A warm spring brown 


Vii Cll Colovrs 


for those who choose shoes as the deepest 
colour-note in a beige-brown ensemble. 
Vici CocuIN is even darker—a true sports 
colour. 


Vici BLack—In two versions, mat and 
glace. The ever-dependable staple town 
shoe, and very smart when touched with 
colour to accord with one’s accessories. 


Tue Lucky HorsesHoE— The only way to 
be sure you have the authentic Vici colours 
in the true Vici quality—the quality that 
keeps the colours, the shape and the 
smartness—is to look for the Vici trade- 
mark—the famous Lucky Horseshoe. 


For information as to which of these new colours in shoes should be used with each of the smart 
town and country costume colours, send for the new Vici folder, “Chart of the Colour Mode.” 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Inc. 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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HATS 


STYLED FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


{ook at your hat---.everyone else does 


No worry if its A STETSON 
cS 
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JOHN B.STETSON COMPANY + + + PHILADELPHIA 
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When your dealer offers yo. 


a suit of Piping Rock Flannels he 
does you a genuine service. In many 
respects this exclusive Society Brand 
fabric is not to be compared with 
any other. Its smooth firm texture, 
its cheerful colorings, particularly in 
blue and gray, make it the favorite | 
for early spring. No other cloth lends 
itself so naturally to fine tailoring 


ociely Brano 
Clothes 
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ALFRED DECKER & COHN - Makers - CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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In Canada - 


SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED 


-Montreal 
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he Gragrance of (leanliness 
Proclaims the Use of 


ROGER & GALLET 
Soaps 


Absolute confidence in the hygienic purity of the soap you use, together 
with its right appeal in fragrance, are absolutely necessary in satisfying 
your own personal sense of the fragrance of cleanliness. 


Every cake of soap bearing the name, “Roger & Gallet, Paris”, is the 
material expression of cleanliness and fragrance. The name is the 
guarantee of absolute purity and the most refined fragrance. Every cake 
expresses Roger & Gallet’s appreciation of the fact that for one hun- 
dred years these soaps have held a most exacting and discriminating prefer- 
ence—world-wide in extent. 





There is a Roger & Gallet soap for every requisite—Toilette, Bath, 
Shaving. Fragrances of natural flowers and special creations. Sizes for 
general or guest room service. In boxes of three or more cakes. 


Supreme luxury in shaving is revealed now 
for the first time in Roger & Gallet’s new 
Shaving Stick—delicately scented with New 
Mown Hay—in bright aluminum container 


(refillable). 







“Bouquet Nouveau,” the newest soap 
creation—offers not only cleanliness with the 
fragrance of many flowers, but retains all its 
softening quality when used in hard waters. 
Boxes of two cakes afford a better way of 












on request. 













purchasing this unparalleled soap. 


Buy Roger & Gallet Soaps by the Box 


103 rue St. Francois-Xavier 
Montreal 
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Sold and recommended by Best Drug, Specialty es 
and Department Stores everywhere. 7 
Tw 
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re Fragrance Parfumeurs—Paris SES SPSS as 
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IN QUEST OF THE SECRETS OF THE GREAT 


ANET leaned earnestly toward Reta, who was a picture of con- 
tented southern lassitude. 


“You astonish me,” Janet proceeded accusingly. “Only last night 
you were simply scathing in your comments of the girls who were 
frantically trying to meet that Russian Princess and what did I 
behold this morning?” 


Reta giggled. “ What indeed, darling?” 


* You— you, the supercilious one—being cloyingly sweet to Mrs. 
Hammond so that she’d present you. Why in the world do you 
want to know her anyway?” 


”? 


was Reta’s 


“[ wanted some information from her, curious one, 
mysterious reply, 


A stunning ‘ver sion of the 

A ‘ : Re 
season’s newest fancy. In all 
the smart shades and combi- 
nations, 





The Sedemode Shop 


76 E. Mapison St. Cuicaco 


Me Pedemode Shop 


570 FirrH Ave. New York 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
Denver Johnston Shoe Co. New York L. Livingston 

Detroit Ernst Kern Co, Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co, Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


Gedemode 


Shoes for Women 


in C.. 


Janet snitted skeptically. “I suppose you'll tell me now that you 
have private dealings with the Moscow Reds.” 


“Don’t be cross, old dear, I still. feel that those girls were silly 
last night, the way they dashed around seeking introductions. But, 
when | saw her Ladyship this morning with those marvelous pumps 
on I knew I’d have to find out where she bought them. I couldn’t 
very well question her maid, could 1? Now you know why I had 
to meet her.” 


Janet forgot to apologize for her brusqueness in her eagerness to 
ask another question. “ Well, where did she get them? Marie and | 
have been simply breathless to know.” 


“At the Pedemode Shop—I’m getting a pair just like them as soon 
as I get back.” 


Firm support and graceful 
désign are wedded in this 
distinctive model. In the new- 
est shades and leathers 





Che fedemode Shop 


1708 Euciip Ave. CLEVELAND 


Me “edemode Shop 
360 Boytston Sr. Boston 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 


Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Richmond Seymour Sycle Toledo Lauber’s 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. Wheeling George R. Taylor Co. 


BRaC OO £L YN, m. Fi 














The Sole of Quality 
For Shoes of Distinction 


A\s sENSATIONAL a departure in shoe annals as balloon tires 
for automobiles—as certain to become standard equipment 
on the better grade sport shoes as balloon tires now are on 
all cars over the $1500 class. 


Wescott is distinctly different from any other type of sole—and nota- 
bly advanced. It is a blending of selected cotton felt and unvulcanized 
latex rubber. It possesses all the advantages of the pure rubber sole, yet 
it has a tensile strength comparable to that of the leather sole. The cotton 
fibres prevent spreading and insure firmness in stance and step. 


Wescorrt Sotzs are securely attached to the shoe by the Goopyzar WELT 
Process. They are neat and trim and add considerable to the elegance 
and refinement of the shoe. Leading manufacturers of fine sport shoes 
have tested, approved, and adopted them because of their many practical 
advantages. Leading shoe stores can show you shoes with Wescott SOLEs. 


UMC 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Selling Agents 


205 Lincoln Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


A lightness and flexibility unparalleled in 
any other sole for sport wear. The25% cote 
ton, which is lighter than any equal amount 
of rubber or other rubber sole ingredients, 
makes the extreme lightness possible. 


WATERPROOF 
75% rubber, enough to protect the sole 
completely from water absorption. 
SLIP-PROOF 


The combination of rubber and fibre in an 
unvulcanized condition gives the sole sur- 
prising traction even on wet pavements. 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


The Wescott Sole will not spread out over 
the welt of the shoe and looks neat and trim 
during its entire life. 


LONG WEARING 


Exacting tests for durability show this sole 
to offer wear equal to and in many cases 
surpassing that of any other sole 
used on sport shoes, 
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WESCOTT SOLES 
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FAULTLESS 
GROOMING, sup- 
plemented by a deft, unob- 
trusive touch of individuality, 
finds its true source — and a 
consistently reliable source — in 
44% Clothes for Gentlemen. 
> > > 


A store near you sells $%% Clothes; 
we will name it on request. 
Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc. 
New York City 
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STYLES YOU'LL SEE IN THE 
SMART LONDON CLUBS THIS SEASON 


They come to you at exactly the same time that they’re worn 
by the world’s fashion leaders Our style staff in New York, 
London, Palm Beach and at the big universities are in instant 
touch with every new style feature So are you when you find 
our label 


The double breasted suit is wide in The single breasted suit has a dow 
the shoulders and lapels; narrow thru ble breasted waistcoat; trousers have 


the hips Buttons placed high plaits and taper to the shoe 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


London New York 
Copyright 1926 liart Schafiner & Marx 





















































N° CAR is better equipped for rigorous 


weather than Buick. . . Buick Automatic 
Heat Control, Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes 
and Buick positive pressure lubrication to every 
engine part insure quick starting, safe driving and 
frictionless engine performance, even at zero. 


THE BETTER BUICK 


PVALVE -IN-HEAD 

















, a | 


Time to Re-tire 











Copyright, 1926, The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


sign No, G-12 in full color will be sent free on request. Please be sure to specify design number when writing. 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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adopts 
The Budd- Michelin Wheel 


NEWS ITEM... Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels are now standard 
equipment on all models of the Packard ... both Six and Eight 





The All-Steel Wheel with an ex- three minutes to change to the spare 


clusive convex form that increases tire carried on the extra wheel in the 
resilience rear. No rims to remove. Just a few 
—that gives the brakes better turns on the self-locking nuts at the hub. 
protection against mud and A safe wheel—it can’t collapse in 
water and dust collisions. 
—that hides the brakes from view A clean and beautiful wheel, stream- 
A demountable wheel—one minute lined—an aristocrat, like the rest of 
to expose a brake for adjustment— the car. 





Budd-Michelin Wheels . . . The last step in making 
the motor car completely modern 





WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and Philadelphia 


‘Goodbye, buggy wheels 
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poe being what they are, one now may 
freely associate thoughts of art with 
thoughts of hosiery. Formerly it was not so. 
Art, entering, has added greatly to the gaiety 
of the boulevards. 


But there is art and art. To find interest- 
ing and smart hosiery is comparatively easy 
these.days. More difficult is it to find such 
hosiery—except at stifish prices—that will 
stay with us awhile. The night-blooming 
cereus variety, beautiful while they last, are 
all too fragile. 


It is a relief, then, to turn confidently to 
a type of hosiery which has been mentioned 
before in these pages, and which boasts openly 


opus” 


Portrait of a pair of Socks . . . 


of three virtues in combination—smartness, 
durability and moderate price. Explanation is 
made that an exclusive process—Bi-Spinning* 
—has caused the co-incidence of this trio, and 
is therefore triply to be blessed by all of us. 


Tru-fab, the hosiery in question, is styled 
with the utmost care to meet the approval ot 
men whose taste runs away from the too- 
exotic varieties ot footwear. 


* Bi-Spinning is a method of invisibly reinforcing 
hosiery all over—going a good long step beyond the 
more familiar toe-and-heel reinforcement, The method 
and its results are described in an interesting brochure 
“‘ From the Beginning to Bi-Spinning,” which will be 
sent you if you will write CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS, 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


Bi-Spun Hosiery for Men... 








A sedate pattern, the original 
of which was in two tones of 
tan; rich and quite smart. 
Other colors, too, of course. 
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ventilating 
screen lets 
the air:in. 


he AIR COOLED CAP 
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cAll Linen 


RNECKERERS 


with MERTON-AIR CAP to Match 


Both made entirely of pure, Irish, 
water shrunk linen, the knickers 
trimmed throughout of the same 
linen even to pockets and lining 
to facilitate indefinite washing 
without shrinking. This cap and 
knickers, tailored with Merton’s ac- 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


customed skill is but one of a wide 
choice of models, in fine fabrics we 
offer for sports wear. Merton-Air 
the air-cooled cap, and Merton 
knickers can be had at the best 
shops. If your dealer cannot supply 
you send cap size and waist size. 


Merton-Air Linen Cap, shown above, $2.50 Merton all linen knickers, 
| shown above, $7.50 in three lengths—regular, plus 2 and plus 4. 
Merton Caps from $2.50 to $7—Knickers to match from $5 to $25 


Send for Folio of Exclusive Spring and Summer Styles. 


CHARLES 7 S , MERTON & CO » 210 Fifth Ave NEW YORK CITY 
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WHEN A MAN buys formal clothes, he wishes to be especially con- 
fident that they are quite correct in cut, fabric and tailoring. 


Of the correctness of all three factors he is assured if the garments 
bear the Roberts-Wicks Label. Roberts- Wicks Company, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS -WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and 
FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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The “Feature” 


Styled for the man who takes particular 
pride in his personal appearance. Sold 
by most fine hatters everywhere. 


FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Seven to forty dollars 
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Arts & Crafts 


HANOWOVEN SILK SCARFS, white with rainbow 
warp, also blue, purple & orang A distinctive gift. 
On approval, $10. Also wh« ale. Helen Cramp, 
Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif. 











A reference directory of untform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 





HOOKED RUGS, Hand-woven coverlets, homespun, 

luncheon sets, carved woods, pottery & products of 

native mountain industries. Arts & Crafts Dept. 
Chamber of Commerce, Asheville, N. C. 





Flesh Reduction—Cont. 


Permanent Hair Wave—Cont. 





DRIFTWOOD BLAZE POWDER sprinkled on open 
tire imparts beautiful colors to the flames. Un- 
usual gift. Attractive box $1.00. Postpaid. Drift- 
wood Blaze Co., 30 Kent Court, Passaic, N. J. 


GET THIN STAY THIN 
Try My New Slenderizing System. ¥ 5.00 
Ana de Rosales Lackawanna 1936 
128 West 34th Street, New York (opp. Macy’s) 


PAUL—Permanent Marcel Personal Service. 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 

Hair Tinting Transformations 

586 Fifth Ave., New York Phone Bryant 9964 





ACHIEVE CHARM. Know your personality. Hand 

writing clearly shows character toexpert. Send written 

page and $5.00 for a true analysis. Scio, Petrus 
Stuyvesant Club, 129 East 10th St., N. ¥. 





DR. ROLLEY’S HEALTH STUDIO 
for the guaranteed normalizing of weights of men 
ind women—“‘under scientific regulation’’ 
Wisconsin—1295, 1457 Broadway, at 42nd St., N.Y. 


LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints. 
3934 B’way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 








Auction Bridge 





SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. ‘Tel. Circle 10041 
VERTI-SCORE—New vertical score holder; 5 colors 
safeguards 100% play to score; 2 imp. 

winning features; profitable doubling, etc. 
3 for $5.00. A. E. Butler Co., Evanston, Ill. 





Gowns Bought 


Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. ¥. Bryant 1376 





DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres 








Rugs 





“FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS” 
by R. F. Foster. The author of the bridge 
articles in Vanity Fair. 

And one of the best teachers in the country 
EXPLAINS the LATEST THEORIES OF BIDDING 
and play in his new book. Illustrated $2.00 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 

441 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Hair Goods 


PERSIAN & CHINESE RUGS, Aubusson & Gobelin 
Tapestries. Expert cleaning, washing, repairing, & 
weaving. Est. 27 yrs. oldest & largest in city. Seven 
Tatosian Bros., 510 Lex. Ave., 47-48th Sts., N. 





MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St.. N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 





Shirt Hospital 





T. 0. THE BEST BRIDGE SCORE 
Packet of 10 pads sent postpaid. 
Stamps or money order. $2.75 
M. M. Importing Co., 6 East 45th St.. N. Y. City 





Household Equipment 


Don’t Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
Worn places restored invisibly at low cost 
Shirts made to your own measure 
Otto Riefs, 81 West 50th St., N. ¥ Circle 7339 





BRIOGE PRIZES of rare beauty offered in the 
New Combination Vanity, Cigarette and Change 
Purse. Made of Pure Bakelite, popular shades. 5 
S. Quentin Lupo, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


REMOVE THE HARDNESS from your house water 
supply. ee apparatus for all homes, 
quires no attention 


Vaile-Kimes Co. 130 Claremont Ave., New York City 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


Interior Decorators & Decoration 





Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petitpoint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send ot catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 


LUXURIOUS SILK SHEETS made-to-order. Any 
shade. Practical as silk lingerie. Twin sets, 4 sheets— 
2 cases $75.00. Full size, 2 shects—2 cases $62.50. 
Yvonne Sevennes, 246-5th Ave., N.Y. Ashland 9600 











Beauty Culture 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 

50 West 49th St., N. Bryant 9426. Booklet 


RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with 
Black, Starr & Frost, Jewel Brokers & Authorized 
Appraisers. Jewels purchased from estates & private 
parties. Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Av. 





Stationery 





125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES— 
printed address or monogram 
Hammermill Ripple 6% x 7—$1.10 
Granite Gray Social 5% x 64%4—$3.00 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%—$4.00 
Western ae 25e check or Money Order 
»iper Shop Studios 
116 South Main Btreet Orange, New Jersey 


SOCIETY STATIONERY—Printed on white So- 
ciety linen. Ladies’ size 100 folded sheets 5%” x 
6%” plus 100 ee $2.00. Gentlemen’s size 100 
sheets 7%” x 10%” and 100 envelopes 3%” x 7%” 

$3.00. Name and address, or monogram and 

address on sheets and envelopes. 
Enclose check, money order or cash. 

Society Stationer, Dept. V. 46 W. 24th St.,"N.¥.C 








MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all 7 ~—y hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5lst Street, New York 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


THE PARISIAN VOGUE IN PERSONAL 
Stationery is ‘‘Cut-Out’’, Quire Box of same, any 
Initial in gold $1. Booklet & Sample on request. 
L. Isern, Stationery Engraver, 153 E. 38th St., N.Y. 





C. F. HAIR COLOR RESTORER for grey, dis- 
colored, or overbleached hair $3 per treatment and 
up. $1 by mail. Experts in attendance for all 
beauty culture. Frey, 5062 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
BUST & CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. 

Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, New York 
PERMANENT RELIEF of under arm odors will be 
obtained by using our treatment—$1.00 box post- 
paid. The Magic Sanitary Deodorant Co. 








HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale 0! 

Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 











Table Delicacies 





? 
JOYZ MATE—Replace the cocktail with nature’s 
mental stimulant, a tisane with an emotional 
force. Joyz a a for Bridge Parties 
3 Washington Street, N. Y. City. Sent postpaid $1.00 


Travel 











5620 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, M1. 146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
" : ,. | MARBLE’S ROUND the WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 
> z oy 9), y. unswers every question of the 
Books Jew elry, Silv erware, Antiques Bo't tourist, veteran or novice, 





BOOK PACKETS for JOURNEY by Land or Sea— 
to fit every purse and every taste, selected with 
discrimination. Send for lists 

The Post Box Book Service, 25 Ww. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS APPRAISER Pays cash 
diamonds, pearls and colored stones. Old jewels, sil- 
ver, estates, No red tape. 778-fth Ave. at 44th St. 
N. Y¥. Vanderbilt 9723. Wholesale & Retail. 





mn 
Sells 





STYLES OF ORNAMENT—653 pages, 3500 examples 
of authentic design, covering al} periods. For 
architects, artists, decorators, ete. Prepaid $6. 
Regan Pub. Corp., 1352 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 








Dancing 





Miscellaneous 


Covers the entire world 
with routes, maps, itineraries, 
information, descriptions, suggestions, 
etc., by an experienced 
tourist conductor, 
Pocket edition. Art 
leather covers. 400 pages, 
Illustrated $5.00. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 





“PERSONAL PUBLICITY” Individual accounts 

taken care of in a dignified and competent -gimeaia 
Campaigns outlined. Write Miss H. 

Room 511, 104 West 42nd Street, New York City 





teacher of Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Marie Saxon. Dancers with Paviowa 
and others. 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., N.Y. Exten. 22 
B. BERNARDI 
Ballet Master and Producer. Formerly premier 
danseur Grand Opera, Paris and Munich Studios, 
335 W. 78th St. at Riverside Dr. End. 5514, N.Y. 


ALVIENE, 
Evelyn Law, 











Entertainments & Favors 





A FAVOR SHOP in the heart of the city. 
Paper Hats, noisemakers, balloons and novelties 
for Washington's Birthday & St. Patrick’s Day 
Dinner and Dance favors. 

ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 36 West 33rd St., N. ¥. C 
Telephone No. Longacre 5672 
Mail orders promptly shipped the same day, 
special colors filled at short notice 





Monograms and Woven Names 





Unusual Gifts 


7 GIFTS THAT ARE DIFFERENT. 
Unique importations and artistic novelties created 
at my studios. Catalogue for trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave., (nr. 53rd St.) N.Y. 








CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Tandwrought — of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios, 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 








Mourning Apparel 


Hand-Woven Cloth: Tea-sets, table runners in bril- 
liant colors, dresser scarfs, bed-spreads, couch 
covers. Novelties & native perfumes. No duty. 
Evans Art Store, Manila, P. I. 





ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chie Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Acressories 








Permanent Hair Wave 


VANITY FAIR. ‘‘The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.” In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions. Special 
offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; regular rate 
$3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair 
Greenwich, Conn. 








Flesh Reduction 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 








WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hil! 3068 





MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 
Your features studied correctly 
Permanent Wave. Best results a? 

John Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. Van. 5241 








Wedding Stationery 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at o——. Na > del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 8. .» Richmond, Va. 


Ask Us 
ANYTHING 


Vogue maintains sever- 
al service departments 
whose whole time is 
spent in answering 
queries from our rea- 


ders on 


schools 
travelling 
etiquette 
decoration 
fashion 
entertaining 
hotels. 


These efficient services 
are at your disposal en- 
tirely without charge 
or obligation. Address 


The 
Information 
Editors 
of 
Vogue 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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F LIVE ON MURRAY HILL 





Wi 


Douglas Brougham 
lived the leisurely life 
befitting a gentleman 


Douglas Brougham, in the Innocent Eighties, lived on 
Murray Hill, south of Lowe’s Lane. Untroubled by any 
hectic clatter of traffic, he drove leisurely to his office, 
having loitered over a savory breakfast, and as leisurely 
returned. 

Murray Hill today is still the home of those who 
prefer to make a rite of breakfast; its central location 
makes this possible. 17 Park Avenue adds convenience 
of living to this convenience of location. It offers the 
essentials of hotel service at a cost far lower than is 
possible in hotels. 1, 2 and 3 room apartments: $1100 a 
year upwards; available hourly maid service; meal service. 
Ready February 1st. May we furnish you with details? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 





I'7 PARK AVENUE 

















The Adair Guarantee 


on a bond of whatever denomination or maturity 


simply means 
that 


That Bond is Secured by over $2,500,000 


(the entire surplus and capital of the Adair Realty & Trust Company) 
in addition to 


Every Standard Safeguard that any other Real Estate 
Mortgage Bond can have 


backed by a record of over 60 years without loss of a dollar to any 
Adair investor 


O BOND of equal security offers so much—a guaranteed 

income of $65 from every $1000 you invest—amply secured 
by a closed first mortgage upon income earning property—and 
approved for insurance by one of the oldest and iargest surety 
companies in America. 


If your present holdings do not yield you 6144%—if they cannot 


be insured and are not guaranteed—you cannot afford to delay 


your investigation of Adair Guaranteed 614% Bonds. 


Denominations of $1000, $500 and $100 
Maturities 2 to 12 years 


The coupon will bring you further information. 


ADAIR REALTY 
& Trust Co. mets 


Healy Bids., Dept. V. F. 1, Atlanta, Ga. Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Ownership identical 


Name Address 
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SUNNY CORNER OF 62nd STREET 








The Maisonette is 
an Individual 





Fifth Avenue Home 


It has its own entrance and address: 
810 Fifth Avenue. It is a private house 
with all the advantages of an apart- 
ment. The location is second to none 
on the East Side. 


As now laid out, there are 17 rooms. 
Alterations, or a reduction in size, can 
be made if you prefer. 


The typical floor plan shows apart- 
ments of 13 rooms, one apartment to 
the floor. 810 Fifth Avenue is particu- 
larly interesting in that there is no 
mortgage on the land or building. 


Let us give you the full details. 
100% Cooperative 
Selling and Managing Agent 


Vanderbilt 


N 0031 


20 East 
48th Street 
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ARIZONA 


Johnston 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 


CALIFORNIA 
Coronado Beach 


Hotel del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land, bay or ocean sports. Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager 

Del Monte 

Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 

Hollywood 

The New Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive 
hostelry where hospitality, comfort and courtesy 
abound. Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 

Los Angeles 

The Alexandria appeals to the discriminating 
guest because of its cosmopolitan atmosphere, its 
variety of interesting features, its unexcelled cuisine. 

The Ambassador in its twenty-two acre park in 


exclusive Wiltshire District, famous for its 
dining-room service and luxurious appointments. 
Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. One of Amer- 
ica’s finest resort hotels, commands an unbroken 
view of the San Gabriel Valley, a Linnard Hotel 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, overlooking 
the beautiful Arroyo Seco. An atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness found always in Linnard Ilotels. 


Santa Barbara 

El Encanto Hotel and Bungalows afford the pri- 
vacy of a home with none of its cares and is made 
particularly delightful by the hotel service. 

Miramar Hatel and 40 bungalows, American plan. 
Rathing. Golf. Fishing. Down by the surf. Hl. J. 
Doulton, Manager. 

Samarkand. An exceptional hotel. For exclusive 
people, in a wonderful setting. Write for offerings. 
A. K. Bennett, Manager. 


Santa Cruz 


Casa Del Rey. On a wonderful beach, in a most 
favored locality for climate, scenic beauty, and out- 
door recreation. Write for interesting pamphlet. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
The Hamilton. The luxury and hospitality will 
be an outstanding pleasure of your stay. The center 
of diplomatic and social life in the Nation's Capital. 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Cirele. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel offers seclusion of one’s own 


home; setting of fashionable country club within 
ten minutes of the business district. 
FLORIDA 
Belleair Heights 
The Belleview Biltmore Hotel. The Golfer's 


Tournaments throughout the sea- 
Estate of 1000 acres. 


Southern Paradise. 
son. All out-door sports. 


Coral Gables 


Miami Biltmcre. Erected at a cost of $10,000,000 
in a domain of gorgeous sport country. Beach, Golf 
Courses, Polo Fields, Tennis Courts, etc. 


Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 


winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 
Hotel Royal ee, delightfully situated in tropi- 


eal garden on Caloosahatchee River. cvery room 
with bath. 18 Hole Golf Course. 


Miami 

of unsurpassed location, 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as Reneaton'a resort hotel preeminent. 

The King Cole. A Carl Fisher hotel which opened 
January Ist embodies the modern luxuries of hotel 
construction, Situated in America’s Playground. 

The Lincoln Hotel. Ideally situated in heart of 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. Two blocks 
from polo ficld, Roman pools and ocean front. 

The Nautilus. Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 
winter playground. Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 

Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior European plan. 
ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 
the year ‘round for exclusive patrons. 


Palm Beach 


The Alba, which opened January, 1926, 
accommodations not hitherto available 
keeping with America’s most fashionable 

Whitehall. Throbs with life, offering an environ- 
ment of beauty and dignity which lends to the 
charm of America’s exclusive resort. 





The Flamingo, because 


offers 
and in 
resort. 


St. Petersburg 
Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. Ac- 
commodations for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 











HIS 


tains detached bungalows? 





DO YOU READ TELEGRAMS? 


convenient page gives, in telegraphic form, the outstanding 
features and advantages of a number of really fine hotels. 

On your next trip, would you prefer a hotel that is quietly residential 

—or one that is the center of a smart social life? 

One that has its own golf-links? 


Read this page, before you buy your ticket or head down a new road. 
One of these telegrams may solve your problem of where to stay. 


One that main- 








“GEORGIA 
Macon 


Hotel Southland. ‘‘Where Service is Paramount’’. 


Golf, tennis, quail and duck hunting. The home 
of true Southern hospitality. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’ s smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 





service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Park’s 640 acres at Stth Street. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Brown Hotel. Elegant, convenient, modern. Lux- 


urious setting in a background of the old South. 
Center of social and business life. 

MAINE 

Portland 


A delightful tourist hotel where 
enroute, and enjoy excellent 
European Plan. 


Lafayette Hotel. 
friends meet friends 
service at fair rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

The Vendome. The most superbly situated hotel 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay District, 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. 


Commonwealth Avenue, and the Public Gardens. 
Worcester 
The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 


Facing the green where the Minute Men 
Revolution. 


England. 
trained during the 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 

Flint 

The Durant. 300 rooms and baths. Absolutely 
tireproof. Ev modern convenience. Under the 
direction of United Hotels Company of America. 


MINNESOTA 
Minne apol is 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 


beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
The Ambassador. The world’s most beautiful re- 
sort hotel in America’s greatest resort. All the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage with comfort and luxury. 
The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions 
Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 
_The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 
Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 


only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 
hath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
East Aurora 
ae _Royeroft Inn sometimes called ‘‘Honeymoon 


Have Famous for twenty years as the home of 
Elbert Hubbard. 18 miles from Buffalo. Booklet. 














NEW YORK—(Cont.) 
Lake Mahopac 


The Dean House, with all the charm of a ;efined 
old country home combined with the facilities of a 
modern hotel. Golf links. Winter sports. 


New York City 
The Ambassador. New York's most distinctive 
hotel. Located on Park Avenue, occupying entire 
block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 


Hotel Astor in the very center of the City’s bril- 
liant, pulsating life. Considering its superiority of 
service and cuisine, 100m rates are extremely moderate, 


Hotel Blackstone, 50 East 
refined, family hotel in the 
district. Handsomely furnished; 


Hotel Centinental. Five minutes 
vania and Grand Central Terminals. 
shopping district. Surrounded by 


58th Street. A quiet, 
fashionable Plaza 
rates reasonable. 
from Pennsyl- 
Convenient to 
forty theatres. 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street. 
type. Perma- 


The Lorraine. 
An established hotel of the highest 
nent and transient. 


_ Madison Square ae 1 block east of 5th Ave. 
facing Madison Square Park between 25th & 26th 
Streets, a location typical of New York; garage. 


The Plaza a 
and traditions of 


the beauties 
social 


foremost 
New 


place among 
York. The center of 


life of the city and background of national events. 
The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 


theatres just a step beyond. 


Hotel St. James, West Forty-fifth Street just off 
Broadway. <A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Ave America’s pre-eminent Apartment Hotel. 
Kitchen facilities in every suite. 


The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room Ae! hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Niagara Falls 


A new hotel offering every modern 
Openallyear. See Niagara 


The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 


Fireproof. 
shops and theatres. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Hotel Rochester. 
Kodak City. Near 
and baths. 


The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 
and new, radiates a 


Every metropoli- 
each with bath. 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, 


Utica 
Hote! Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 
situated in center of city. 
Watkins Glen 


Lake. Valuable 
Baths under 


The Glen Springs. On Seneca 
mineral springs; highly radio-active. 
specialized medical direction. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 

Berkshire Hotel opened for the season January 
22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor sports. 
Delightful companionship. 

Carolina Hotel glows 
All outdoor sports. Four ei 
Music, Dancing, Movies. 

Holly Inn, opened for the season 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. 


season's 


with conviviality. 
ghteen hole golf courses. 






January 11th 
All out- 


door sports in perfection. 
Tryon 
Oak Hall. Golf. Wonderful horseback country. 


Excellent table and _ service. 
Avoid land speculating crowds. Spend quiet winter. 

Pine Crest Inn. Exclusive but hospitable. Where 
friends meet yearly for golf, horseback and out-door 
life in Blue Ridge. Inn School for children, 


Homelike atmosphere. 





OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 


to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths, 
A “‘United’’ hotel. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 


The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie, 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 275 rooms. 

Harrisburg 

Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 

Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort, 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Fort Sumter Hotel, superbly located on the Bat- 


tery Terrace overlooking gardens, harbor and Ate 
lantic Ocean. Every room with private bath. 
TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hote! Paso del Norte, El Paso’s Finest, Western 


hospitality. Golting. 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 
VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily siete eves 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


_ The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land. 





BERMUDA 

Bermuda's favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. Convenient to all 
attractions. Moderate rates. Booklet. 

Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Old 
established clientele. Modern service throughout, 
All recreational features. Open December to May. 


Hotel Imperial. 


Paget, West. 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of retinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


CANADA 
Hamilton, Ontario 


The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 


Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘‘The Heart of Toronto.” 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies One cemplete city block. 
Ontario 
Opened June, 1922. Con- 
and proposed interna- 
and baths. Fireproof. 


Windsor, 
Prince Edward Hotel. 
nected with Detroit by ferry 
tional bridge. 250 rooms 
Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Quebec, Quebec 
The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 
sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 
FRANCE 
Paris 
Royal Monceau Hotel. One of the smartest hotels 


in the “Etoile” district. Although only six months 
old, it is already patronized by the best Americans, 


ITALY 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 
Romie 


A first-class hotel of world-wide 


Hotel Bristol. 
Luxurious suites. 


renown. Central, quiet, sunny. 
Famous cuisine. C. Pinchetti, Manager. 
Stresa 


Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Golf, tennis and all other sports. 
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= |[PBAwoxo-wutrcoms "The MEDITERRANEAN 
y 3 poe »PFINS : weer Sailing April 3rd on the “Carinthia”—the newest Cunarder. 
/ facet Cruises For the first time—a Cruise to the Mediterranean at the most 
= ee delightful season, the warm sunny months of April & May. 
ie  _ Take it for a complete holiday—in the most fascinating 
'. &historic section of the world—6 weeks from New York to 
hoe New York. @ Or, as a pleasant prelude to travel in Europe 
—it takes only 2 weeks longer to Naples than the fastest mail 
‘boats, d visits Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Sardinia, . 
ai ~~ Tunis » Malta, Athens, Greek Islands & Sicily. 
| Buf- og a ie 4 e : e ° 
$625 & upward, with return any time this year. 
een '« Send for the Book —“‘Spring Mediterranean”’ 
es Sailing Wind 22008 the $.S. “Carinthia”. @ This is the 
sixth Cruise in the Raymond-Whitcomb series which has 
Bat come to be pre-eminently THE SUMMER VACATION CRUISE. 
It sails late in June for cool waters & the long days of 
the Midnight Sun. & The shore excursions are notably 
“id generous & complete and the entire program is easy and 
sien untiring. © The Cruise lasts exactly a month—visits Iceland, 
North Cape, Norwegian Fjords, Trondhjem, Bergen, Oslo, 
Copenhagen & Amsterdam—and will reach France & Eng- 
= land on July 29th, in ample season for summer travel abroad. 
$800 & upward, with return any time this year. 
the A Send for the Book—‘‘Midnight Sun” 
it LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 
al Fi The greatest advance in American pleasure travel since Raymond- 
oa Bs Whitcomb ran “solid” vestibule trains with through dining-cars across 
tay. Lm the Continent in 1886. New Special Trains that can be routed like 
eS - a Cruise-Ship. All-steel cars built for Raymond-Whitcomb—rooms 
nose SS _ with private bath—library—lounges—gymnasium—& entertainment 
wi ara room. Land Cruises of 3 to 5 weeks, leaving frequently in Spring and 
‘g Summer for Colorado, Canadian Rockies and the Pacific Coast. 
| ce EUROPE 
ict Et Tours that travel by the best great liners, stop at the best hotels, and 
ws me use automobiles for incidental travel with unexampled freeness. 
- Bt For pérsons who prefer to travel without escort—help in planning 
trips, complete advance arrange- ‘ 
. ments and the assistance 
nie of our European offices. 
Send for the “Guide | 
n- to European Travel.” 
{ > 
‘ RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
i Executive Offices “@ 13 Park Street ‘& Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago —_ Los Angeles __—_— San Francisco 
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Summer Smiles 
Ha Winter” ¢ 
Come now and live for a while 


among these laughing Hawaiians 
—where it’s always summer. 


Here within easy reach lies Eden 
—for all folk who want rest, 
warmth and new diversions in a 
romantic land. 


Book through your nearest rail- 
way, steamship or travel agency 
direct to Honolulu. Travel on 
stately liners 5 to 6 days direct from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 


(a 


LT 
ee 


ways, 
life 


In the o/d 


WAY) // Kee leluelel(s 


yOu enjoy 
at Virginia 


plete Springs 
The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia. 


Special Winter Rates on Request 








Surrounded by modern conveniences 
and comforts, and with moderate liv- 
ing costs, you’l] want to enjoy several 
weeks or — in this smiling terri- 
tory of the U. S. A. Or make round 





trip from the Const in 3 to 4 weeks for 








Tue PLAZA 


THe Copiey-PLAZA 
The leading hotels of 
New York’and Boston 














$300 to $400, including all travel and 
incidental cost, a week or two in the 
Islands and a side trip to Hawaii Na- 
tional Park. 


Good golf, tennis, motoring, swim- 
ming, deep-sea fishing, mountain hik- 
ing and ample first-class hotels on all 
islands, Inter-island cruising. If you 
are thinking of visiting Hawaii this 
winter and wish descriptive, colored 
brochure and detailed information, 
write now— 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


217 MONADNOCK 
346 FORT ST., 


BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
HONOLULU, HAWAIL, U. &. A. 























When in Boston 


Stop at 


T 


HE 





Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation on a trip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
«~~. 221 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


as 








The New 
Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


N EXCLUSIVE hostelry, famous for its 
cuisine, where hospitality, comfort and 
courtesy abound, and the desire to excel in 
Service is paramount. 
Write or wire reservations. 
rates surprisingly low. 


Hollywood, California 


You’ll find the 
























WINTER IN ITALY 


THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: 
NAPLES 


ROME 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL 
The leading in the Town 


GRAND HOTEL 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL 
Facing sea 
and Vesuvius 


De luxe. 


Aristocratic home 


PALERMO TAORMINA 
GRAND HOTEL S. DOMENICO 

ET DES PALACE HOTEL 
PALMES Maison de luxe 


Magnificent view Completely redecorated 





Asheville 


NORTH CAROLINA 


REAL Southern city, high amid 

towering mountain peaks. Spring 
is in the air, with a sparkling climate 
for all outdoor sports. A thousand 
miles of motor roads. Golf on famous 
courses. Bridle trails. Gorgeous hotels 
and quiet inns. 
Direct highways through the South. 
Through Pullmans via Southern Rail- 
way. 


For information, address 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 
Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3-to 5 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all& ' 
subways, “‘L” roads, surface cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 














ROYAL MONCEAU HOTEL 


35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche (Champs-Elysées) 
250 Roms PARIS 95 p,t-Roons 


















Algiers. M lonte Carlo. 

Sicily, Delthatia Nenice and 

Trieste ~ 27 days *175 up. 

— 

Ober convenient departures by 
8.8. PRESIDENTE WILSON 

$.S. MARTHA WASHINGTON 
arch 23, May 7, May 25,¢ 














N PARIS, in Europe, read French 

Vogue. Compare it, curiously, to its 
sister, ’Américaine. Taste its Gallic 
charm, spirit, elegance. Read its news 
of Paris and of Europe. In its adver- 
tising pages, find the addresses that 
make dead letters of your friends’ 
well-meaning suggestions on where to 
buy. On sale at the kiosks everywhere, 


5 francs. 
VOGUE 
2 Rue Edouard VIT 


Paris 














MAI 
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ICTURE to yourself a most unique Golf 
& Vacation in Europe—lasting several 
weeks— playing game after game over his- 
toric greens and fairways, made perfect by 
the tread of many thousands who for gen- 
erations past have made their pilgrimage 
over these self-same wonderful links! Noth- 
ing to distract your mind; your steamship 
and railroad accommodations taken care 
of—even green fees are included — best 
hotels provided for, and every facility at 
your service to enjoy sight-seeing and other 
diversions as you may desire. 

This is exactly what Cunard is offering 


you in their special Golf Tours, leaving 
New York 


On the s. s. TRANSYLVANIA 
May 29, 1926 
On the s.s. CALIFORNIA 
June 5, 1926 
Tours 
of 5 Weeks 


Tours 


of 4 Weeks 


New York to New York New York to New York 


$575 5670 


Programs—containing various alternative itinera- 
ries—with full and detailed information will be 
gladly sent on request. 


Tours are limited as to numbers, and members 
enjoy the rare privilege of playing on some of the 
world’s most famous and exclusive courses such as 
St. Andrews, Muirfield, North Berwick, Gleneagles, 
Troon, Prestwick, Deal, Sandwich and many others. 


SPECIAL GOLF SERVICE 
for CUNARD and ANCHOR Line Travelers ! 


Complete information and assistance furnished to pas- 
sengers who plan to play golf in Europe “on their own.” 


Apply for full information and literature to Golf Department, 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington 


or your local Steamship Agent. 














Where Golf 
was once 
a Crime! 


The pioneer players of the 
ancient game of golf were 
about as popular in 
Scotland as witches in 
Salem. There is no record 
of anybody being hanged 
for indulging in this out- 
lawed pastime but some 
of the daring adventurers 
of the day who whiled 
away their hours banging 
a ball from hole to hole 
were openly accused of 
treason because the inter- 
est they were creating in 
golf was interfering with 
the development of that 
very necessary military 
accomplishment—archery. 











The famous 
CUNARD 
HIGHWAY 
is now within 
the reach 
of all 
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Hotel Del Monte will be opened! 
"Tue new $2,000,000 main building at Hotel Del courses (one at the hotel; one at Pebble Beach), its 
Monte will open in April. Of rich Spanish architec- polo ground, Roman plunge, tennis courts and a 20,- 
ture and embodying every luxurious detail of modern oooacre private sports preserve, Hotel Del Monte 
hotel appointment this newest addition will bea rev- offers you every sport at its best. Another golf course ( 
elation toeven the most sophisticated globe trotter. is now being laid out and will be opened in May. The 
Theopeningof thenew buildingwill bethesignalfor hotel itselfand Del Monte Lodge provide every facili- 
the beginning of the most brilliant Spring sports and __ ty for colorful entertainment. 
social season ever witnessed on the historic Monterey It would be well to make reservations now for 
Peninsula, With its two internationally famous golf April and the Spring season. 
Prior to the opening of the new main building guests are being accommodated in the reconstructed ' 
wings of the Hotel and in picturesque Sbanish cottages. The Winter season is in full swing NOW! | 
Hotel Del Mont | 
icicalaliedtaiadece ote e onte 
ae aoa sa Cart Srantey, Manager Many of America's most distngpiied 
eninsul mi uth 0 f ‘ ith h rm | d 
Pi ros en — po | [Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] Del Monte, California 9 pet ictimtivevesidential 
of Los Angeles. Del Monte Properties Company colony near Hotel Del Monte. 
Crocker Building, San Francisco 18 Biltmore Arcade, Los Angeles 
Pebble Beach information may be had from Miss Marion Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 275 Park Avenue, New York City. | 
P 
Midwinter 
Crui SAUCES 
““HE supreme triumph of the French 
1 ODays -All Ex, (penses pean consists in its sauces.” 
~ A perfect sauce depends upon the proper 5 
liason of its ingredients. c 
And you will find the chef at MAYFAIR B 
. : : i i G 
AKE your golf clubs but not your cares on this delightful tropical HOUSE to be a past master in this branch H 
| cruise to the land of all outdoors. Golf—tennis—racing— of the culinary art. a 
boating —bathing — motoring — Spanish drama and movies. His sauces are whispered coalitions of _ 
MOTOR SIGEEE SESS TOURS CLUDED diverse flavors that speak as one—an har- N 


in rate, visiting principal points of interest. You'll always remember 
the joy of six golden days at sea and four days in colorful Havana. 


monious blending of culinary secrets with 
the secret of knowing how! 


Edward H. Crandall 3 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


Additional all-inclusive tours of longer duration providing for 7 
days and 11 days in Havana at proportionately higher fares. 
To HAVANA, $85 and up one way, $160 and up round trip. 
Through Fare, MEXICO CITY one way $105, round trip $185. 
Fast, Regular and Dependable Service. Sailings 
twice a week to Havana and weekly to Mexico. 
Tickets to Miami via Havana, also Circle Tour Tickets to Havana, 
returning on Clyde Line steamers via Miami, at reduced rates 


WARD LINE 


Ft. of Wall St. (Tel. John 4600) New York 


OF f « OF 
Maytair Bouse, 
610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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The Regent’s Suite on the Olympic— 
done in dark mahogany and gold. 
This was recently occupied byH.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 














i) a_i > 
There is zest and tang in the heen 
salt sea breeze. You'll enjoy it on your 
“daily trick’’ around the broad prom- 
enade deck. 




















S.S. Adriatic, in weekly service New 
York toQueenstown(Cobh) and Liver- 
bool, with Baltic, Cedric and Celtic, 
each over 20,000 tons 


Company’s Offices 





OS ee Haas-Howell Bldg. 
MONG. 3 2 2 oa 308 North Charles Street 
oston Were Rano 84 State Street 
IN oe. ssa. Sage) 127 South State Street 
Meeveland.. . .. « «ss. 1951 East 6th Street 
a Cotton Exchange Building 
RDG? 605. ce) 4. sedan es Majestic Building 
Galveston... . . Cotton Exchange Building 
BRE icf s,s. S tasea eee 126 Hollis Street 
MeOStOn. «sss Cotton Exchange Building 
LosAngeles ....... 510 So. Spring Street 
Minneapolis ...... 121S. Third Street 
BUIRE Fs. sh x, 5 ee 7 St. Michael Street 


| Ea McGill Building 
219 St. Charles Street 


Ww 


INTERNATIONAL 





| aioe are known by the company they keep. Ships are 
known by the people they attract. 


The Olympic is the aristocrat of the sea—not only because of 
her proud record of accomplishment, but also because of her 
patronage. Experienced travellers prefer this 46,500-ton ship, 
of the Channel Squadron of the White Star Line. 


The Olympic is typical of the ships of the White Star and as- 
sociated lines in the complete range of her accommodations. 
She is typical in her uniformly high standard of service through- 
out—a service which is at the disposal of the traveller at 
minimum rate as well as of the occupant of her most palatial 
accommodations, 


Together with the Majestic, world’s largest steamer, and the 
Homeric, the “ship of splendor”, the Olympic maintains a 
weekly schedule of de luxe, express sailings between New York 
and Cherbourg (for France) and Southampton (for England). 


The Red Star Line’s regular service from New York to Ant- 
werp, calling at Plymouth and Cherbourg en route, offers the 
traveller a delightful crossing. The palatial Belgenland, famous 


for her world cruises, and the popular Lapland maintain a 
schedule with the Cabin Class liners Pittsburgh and Zeeland. 


For those who wish to cross in utmost economy there are our Tour- 
ist Third Cabin accommodations priced at $170 (up) the round trip. 
Our Second Cabins, altogether pleasant quarters for the trip, at $132.50 
(up) one way. Cabin Class at $135, while First Class on some of our 
steamers costs as little ¥ as $190. 

t 


Ss Any of our offices or agents will be pleased 
Olympic | to consult with you regarding the ship and 
° KEN SS 
Cyhe Ship / J \> 


accommodation best suited to your needs. 
Magnificent // 
jf} f 
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ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 





MERCANTILE MARINE 


THE FIRST LADY OF THE SEA 




















In the interior design of the Olympic 
much thought was given to the re- 
quirements and fancies of the fastidi- 
ous woman traveller. 




















Minnewaska, 21, tons, in fort- 
nightly service New York to Cher- 
bourg and on, carrying First 
Class passengers only. 
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S. S. Doric, in weekly Cabin Class 
service with Regina, Megantic and 
Canada from Montreal and Quebec 
direct to Liverpool, in summer, over 
the short, scenic St. Lawrence route. 


SS 





Company’s Offices 


Pe ES ar are No. 1 Broadway 
RUAMEEE ek ss ms wo cee Flatiron Building 
Philadelphia... .. 15th and Locust Streets 
Pittsburgh .. Arcade Union Trust Bldg. 
Portland, Me... ...... 690 Congress Street 

WI ekg <a pie. a? “ay 53 Dalhousie Street 
St. John, N. BB... . . . 108 Prince William St. 

WOO <6. ko 8 vw ae ee 1019 Pine St. 
San Francisco. . . . . . . . 460 Market Street 
CL ea 619 Second Avenue 
i ee ere 55 King Street, East 
Vancouver. .... Granville and Pender Sts. 
Wabliinsion ....- ss: 1208 F. St., N. W. 
WHERE so cde wes 286 Main Street 


or any authorized steamship agent. 
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On your 
own ships 

_ in | 
American | 
luxury | 


f bw SIX SHIPS that comprise | 
the United States Lines fleet 

are your own ships. They offer 
you a travel service between New 
York and Europe that is unsur- | 





passed for speed, comfort and 
cuisine. They have the same 
American atmosphere that 
distinguishes first class American 
hotels from all others. 


*Leviathan”’ 


Flagship of the Fleet and the most | 
famous ship in the world. Pom- 
peian Swimming Pool, Winter | 
Garden, Louis XIV Salon, tea | 
rooms, gymnasiums. First class 

rates from $290,second class from | 
$147.50 and Tourist III Cabin 


“George Washington” 


This giant liner is noted for its 
speed, steadiness and beauty. It 
is decorated and furnished in the 
best Colonial style, restful and 
refined. First class from $231, 
second class from $136.25 and 
Tourist III Cabin from $97.50. 


“President Harding” and 
**President Roosevelt” 


Thesetwo popular sister ships are 
now being operated as American 
type cabin liners—the fastest on 
the North Atlantic. No first or 
second class distinctions. Every 
room anoutsideroom. Ratesfrom 


$145. Tourist III Cabin from $95. 


The “America” and 
*“Republic” 


Both cabin ships without first or 
second class distinctions, the 
former the largest in the world. 
Both beautifully equipped and 
furnished down to the smallest 
detail. Rates from $145. Tourist 
III Cabin (Republic only) $95. 


* * * 


Get complete information from 
your local steamship agent, or 
write the address below. 


* * * 


All first class rates quoted above are minimum 
rates effective April 1st. They are lower now. 
Regular sailings from New York to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth,Southampton, Z 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 












Smoking Room o 
S.S.““AMERICA” 











Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, a} General Offices 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 45 Broadway 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. NEWYORK CITY 


















from $102.50. | SCOTL AND by the 


“FLYING SCOTSMAN” 


The most famous train in Europe traverses 
that magic thread through Britain—the 
Lonpon AND NortuH Eastern Raitway! 


From Edinburgh,“The Modern Athens” 
and Scotland’s charming capital, the Lonpon 
AND Nortu Eastern Raitway branches out 
to both coasts of Scotland—through the 
Trossachs country and into the wild beauty of 
the Scottish Highlands. Itserves St. Andrews 
and a host of other world-famed golf courses. 
And its network of rails is fairly dotted with 
inland spas and seaside resorts. 


Unexcelled restaurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car accommodations. 


Next summer visit Scotland! Let the 
American representative of the “Lonpon 
Nort Eastern” plan your tour for you. 
Save time and money and still see everything 
that matters. Attractive illustrative booklets 
for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Genera Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NORTH EASTERN 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By sumptuously appointed new, oil-burn- 
ing Cunarders specially chartered, run 
like private yachts. Limited membership 
and rates including hotels, guides, drives, 





“The Sunshine Belt 
to the Orient” 




















| 
fees. Stop-overs in Europe for spring 3 
and summer seasons. 5 
> } 
Western 4 
NORWAY Mediterranean § | 
é | 
June 30, s s “LANCASTRIA” 53 anys +} | 
$550 to $1250. Repeating last summer 4 > 
greatest cruising success, visiting L leg 4 
Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, Sweden. § 
Norway Fjords, Edinburgh, Trossachs, e 
Berlin. 4 
4 
Books Open for Next Winter’s Cruises § ' 
4 | 
SOUTH AMERICA ea | 
Combined with the MEDITERRANEAN Q 
Feb. 5, a new route, 86 days, $800 to +) ap an | 
92300, s s “CALEDONIA,” featuring 5 @ 
Havana, Trinidad, Rio Janeiro, Monte- {ff ( ‘hina | 
video, Buenos Aires (Trans-Andes) 2 : | 
Canary Islands, Spain, Athens, Jerusa-  |PJ} W. 
lem, Cairo (The Nile) Naples, Riviera. § Round the orld 
4) Go to the Orient or circle the globe 
> 
ROUND THE WORLD 2 in comfort aboard a Dollar Presi- 
, d Liner. They depart from § 
- : 2 4 ent rT t m San 
Jan. 19 (7th cruise) over 4months, $1250 4 Francisco oie Genie for Ha- 
to $2900, ss “California,” westward, § waii, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 





featuring Panama Canal, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days Japan and China; optional 17 
days India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera. 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Jan. 29 (23rd cruise) 62 days, $600 
to $1700, ss “TRANSYLVANIA,” 


Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, | 
Boston and New York. | 

On fortnightly schedules they , 
sail from Boston and New York for | 
the Orient via Havana, Panama 
and California. 

Palatial Liners, they offer rare 
comfort and a world-famous cui-- 
sine. Full information from any 
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featuring 15 days Palestine and Egypt, é ticket or tourist agent or 
Spain, Athens, Constantinople. Rome, § Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
Riviera. Sli Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
4 
5 
Originator of World cruises. | DO LAR 
> . > byt : i 
LSTADIVSHEL J years. is 
paper Nope HT STEAMSHIP LINE 
j » 
‘ r r . ata 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bids..N.Y. |} © |||! Fifteen Days of Unlimited Travel for $18.50 —— 
, q 
4 be 
YH : Cling to dizzy heights of snow capped peaks . . . 
¢ make your way along the edge of a stupendous 
9 i: glacier . . . gaze at torrents dashing down the 
OGUE’S' Book of e i) mountains; at jagged gorges; at the chamois and 
: 6 | eagle in their native haunt; at startling waterfalls 
Etiquette, by the § 1; vascading over jutting rocks. Doitinsafety .. . 
Dts of Verne. sneaks 2 iN and without expending any effort! How? Why, just 
: gue, axe Q it let a train do the climbing for you. | 
EF enci- ~ enti c | f Ae - ° 

of social conventions with 2 1) Railways, roadways, and steamers will take any- | 

distinction and charm g one anywhere at anytime. It’s a picture book country Join our group of college students, in- 

§ is . . . with gaily colored bridges, mysterious arcaded structors, alumni and friends who will tour 

that no other book on the 5 | streets, masses of flowers, and smiling blue lakes in ——- Holland, Belgium and France this 
subject sa a la tee 2 the valleys. And it’s a land for the sportsman .. . Free side trip (via Toronto) to Niagara 
et #9 : é i: with golf among the pines; trout in the turbulent Falls. Oupettenity * see eastern — 
~ 4 streams; and stee ita Ss y ! romantic Montreal and picturesque Quebec, 
posse rd ; and steep mountain paths to climb! Ocean voyage on board Canadian Pacific 
(4 z Fifteen days unlimited travel for $18.50 . .thecost of ee ee Povo ig Ring 2 od 

‘ , tlacc tickea Ae, lace ticket ic G95 WN: « - » . 

Y it te ted : Si athird class ticket! A second class ticket is $25.20; a space for dancing, rest, recreation, deck 
ou WI e glad to own +] first class, $36.50. Our booklet E,maps anditineraries games, sports, dramatics. Comfortable 
ss . ; r willtell youall about it. Let us arrange your Europea berths. Appetizing meals. Two day voyage 

this book, which pro- § i; z MA ae a pe Cees down the mighty St. Lawrence River. Only 

? trip and ticket here in America .. . or ask your four daya open sea. 
nounces with theauthority 15 | nearest Travel Agency to obtain the ticket from us. Landing at Liverpool, we visit Chester and 
‘ 4 amington. By motor to fame nglis 
of Vo vue ° S long ex- | r * GENEVA, on its ela assical lake, combines of the Matterhorn, is_ the beginning of } perenne the Shakespeare country, rural 
= > = : § tive. to howe" secking rest University its Snexcelled panorama siidat the by high | ong pc and Oxford University. Four days 
SO Geen a Oe a Sie, "4 if § ion courses, too, are to be had in alpine region rave eas t one way | in London, 

perience as the arbiter of rd 2 poghe gegen ge oe way ‘the scenic LOBTSCHBERG LINE. _ Visit the Hague, Amsterdam and Scheven- 

social -ontacts r eat opportunities for all sports includ- gu UETSCH, ANDERMATT and, DISEN- ingen in Holland; Brussels, Bruges, Zee- 

. \] Sar PMS 0} Hy s alert 

oe ae rd BERNE, the Swiss Capital. Typical and AL’ P RAILWAY connecting the Rhone brugge, Ostend and other points in Belgium. 
r : picturesau sque. It is in reel midst oF magnit- Valley mth see on s’ re peorte. This By train through the battlefields to 
ry} Tinea Me Cae SEM Paris, where we spend a week, 

On sale it gor d book- +) Swiss life, in town OF" country” more viv- LU CERNE of proverbial loveliness is the with trips to Versailles and the 

oc € a d s 7) 
ss He J] INTERLAKEN. beauty spot of the BERN- sports and. anilssmente’ are interesting American battle sector, Ample 
stores, or by mail: $4 Hole "3 ESE ORES AR. | is on the lovely lakes fod it is the starting pains foe 2 Diesels time for individual sight-seeing 
lites # ? r 4 ‘an invitation to tarry before starting up berg is an 18-bole golf course — and shopping. Return sailing 
tpaid ? th SUNG HAY RAMLWAY or Ric LUGANO a eran of fomea and pr from Cherbourg. 
postpaid. 2 | PLATTE and the mountain awe Rn ae a the aig Shorter tours if desired, at 
4 GRINDELWALD. MURREN and WEN- golf, and_an unforgettable trip on the $260 and $330. Extensions to 
4 GEN, or GSTAA ra and MEIRINGEN. electrified St. Gothard Line famed tor Switzerland, Germany and 
r MONTREUX LION, CAUX. LES its scenic grandeu * ° , 
q AVANTS, “ ROCHENS and DE NAYE ‘lie ZURIC , His the country” *smetropolis , - .the Italy at ——— cost. Hotels, 
: a on ; 0 S on 
+] 3 Golf ae cler sos are tovbe Les 4 and fifty. valleys including the Fanon meals and pag Ag nae 
é nard. The electric M.O.B. Railway, with ee pepe pores Se ae ment arranges all details; books 
4 , x 
> its luxurious dining and observationcars tion, it effects many cures. Golf and all transportation; secures desir- 
4 goes direct to the Bernese Oberland. sp rtahavemadedt.Morits, Davos, Arosa, able hotel accommodations: 
r , f 
§ | ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot Pontresina and other resorts famous conducts party. Write for 
| ~ complete itinerary. 
) SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS “3 
+) ‘ : : 
§ 241 Fifth Avenue Canadian Pacific 
> New York ran a 
VV rd 
O G U E “Art Crafts | uild ° 
| | oer tomy ar poet : 
ica Inois 
H Gentlemen: Withcat Qblixation, oii m y parts please : 
Greenwich Connecticut } ifustrated To i=. to Burspe, an ; 
or 
' — — State ___ ‘ 
es ee \ wos OF eT OT Oe ee eee OD NNN NU OO | et Lee et he 4 
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“Two (ars in One 
1695 


for the 2-Passenger Six 
The Straight Eight, $2095 


Prices f. o. b. factory 











As an Open Car 

















Here is thecar of the 
year—the new All- 


A Coupe for 


power and speed 
that only the Kissel 


Year Coupe Road- Winter: a Roadster Advanced Engi- 


ster. Barely more 
thanamonthon the 
market it is already 
passing all other Kissel models in 
sales. 


Salesmen, business men,doctorsand 
the younger generation demanding 
asmart car of their own, have found 
in this new Kissel just the features 
which they hoped somebody would 
some day build into a car. 


It possesses the style that only a 
Kissel can have. It has the pick-up, 


for Summer 


neered Motor can 
give. There is com- 
plete restfulness 
and comfort in the deep-cushioned 
upholstery. There is the smooth, 
easy riding quality found only in a 
car with a long wheelbase. 

With the top up it isa snug coupe 
for cold weather; with thetopdown 
it is a swank open roadster for 
warm days. Conversion from open 
car toclosed car is simple and easy. 


Itisthecarof the year forall the year! 


THE KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., ees. Spann HARTFORD, WIS. (216) 
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HAT finishing touch of classic elegance so appreciated 

by women of faultless taste is now yours in these 
Wurlitzer Period Grands. They are offered in fifteen 
authentic designs to harmonize with correct period 
settings. Each, a masterpiece—each a rich instrument 
of permanent tonal loveliness. And they may be 
bought so conveniently under our monthly plan and 
at such interesting prices—$850 and up. Obtainable 
either with or without the Apollo reproducing player. 


At all leading Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere 
WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO., DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEw York, 120 W. 42nd St. » BUFFALO, 674 Main St. + CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329S.Wabash Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1031 Chestnut Street + CINCINNATI, 121 E. Fourth Street + St. Louis, 1006 Olive Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 259 Stockton Street * Los ANGELES, 814 S. Broadway 


WURLITZER [Ro 


ENGLISH DESIGN 


Illustrated Above 
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Art THE end of a day, when you turn homeward, do you grow eager 


for the first glimpse of your own home? Does it offer you peace 


and beauty? 


Does it decorate your life with color, enrich it with 


pleasure and delight? . . . It should. And in Coral Gables, it does! 


For Coral Gables is definitely and carefully 
planned for those who want the best that life 
has to offer, not only in their homes, but in 
their mental and social existence. Who want 
a home that will gather new grace and beauty 
each year, and that will increase not only in 
interest and charm, but in actual value. 


A (ity Plan Under WhichAll 
Property Ualues Are-Advancing 


Under the plan that controls every aspect of 
Coral Gables, a garage becomes a thing of 
beauty and dignity. A warehouse acquires 
the subtle proportions of a Spanish villa. A 
business block reflects good taste and a real 
regard for decoration in every least detail. 
And the homes! . . . more than a thousand 
already built. And another thousand now 
planned. Each combining with its neighbors 
to create the most beautiful city that was 
ever designed. Each delightfully placed 
among enchanting gardens in a city that is 
a brilliant tropical garden in itself. 


For this is the only tropical section in 
America. And the red-tiled Spanish homes 
fit perfectly into their backgrounds of palm 
and hibiscus, of poinciana and palmetto. 
No other type of architecture is permissible. 
No one can buy property next to you and 
erect a Victorian horror or a wooden chateau. 
Devaluation of property through undesirable 
building is made impossible. 


Corat gy vo Comreenrans 
inistration Buildi 
rane Coral Gables Miami, Florida : 
Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle of Coral Gables. 
I understand that this places me under no obligation. 


Name.: 


V.F. 67 


Take-Advantage of the Tremendous 
Upward Surge in Values 


No matter whether you buy one plot or a 
dozen, no matter whether you build a $10,000 
home or a magnificent estate, you cannot 
escape your share in the prosperity that is so 
rapidly transforming Miami. 


Permanence, security, rising values—these 
are the logical results of a city plan that 
includes the new Miami-Biltmore Hotel, a 
$15,000,000 university and innumerable 
other projects on which more than fifty 
millions of dollars have already been spent. 
And yet Coral Gables is only beginning! 
Can you wonder that any piece of property 
inside its limits is considered a sound invest- 
ment? Can you wonder that those who are 
investing in the future of Miami and its 
environs are even now reaping rich rewards? 


The (oupon Brings You Rex Beach's 
Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the 
miracle of Coral Gables. Send for it. Better 
still, come and see for yourself. Let us tell 
you about the special trains and steamships 
that we run at frequent intervals to Coral 
Gables. If you should take one of these trips, 
and should buy property at Coral Gables, the 
cost of your transportation will be refunded 
upon your return. Sign and mail the 
coupon — now. 
Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been 
steadily rising in value. Some of it 
has shown a Ioo per cent increase 
every year. Yet building plots in 
Coral Gables may now be secured 
by a moderate initial payment. 





Street 


These plots, for homes or busi- 





nesses, are offered in a wide range 





City 





of prices, which include all im- 
provements such as streets, street 


lighting, electricity and water. Twenty-five 
per cent is required in cash, the balance will 
be distributed over a period of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly 
restricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres 
of high, well-drained land. It is four years 
old. It has 150 miles of wide paved streets 
and boulevards. It has seven hotels com- 
pleted or under construction. It has 45 
miles of white-way lighting and 50 miles of 
intersectional street lighting. It has 6% 
miles of beach frontage. Two golf courses 
are now completed, two more are building. 
A theatre, two country clubs, a military 
academy, public schools, and the College 
for Young Women of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph are now in actual use. More than one 
thousand homeshave already beenerected, 
another thousand now under construction. 
More than fifty million dollars have been 
expended in development work. Additional 
plans call for at least twice that amount. 
More than one hundred million dollars worth 
of property has been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build- 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club 
and bathing casino in Coral Gables to be 
known as the Miami-Biltmore Group. The 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel was opened in 
January, 1926. Coral Gables will also contain 
these buildings and improvements, all o 
which will be completed within a few years: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
which will be the most beautiful and com- 
plete institution in the entire South, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Stadium, 4 
Conservatory of Music, magnificent new 
entrances and plazas, public buildings, and 
other remarkable projects. 
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Gita] OTOR CARS come and go. But only once in a blue moon 


comes a car so solidly built and backed that a blasé 
and skeptical public will accept it instantly and with- 
out question as something decidedly newer and, finer and 
worthier in motor car design and performance. This 
newest Paige is such a car. And because in the great new 
Paige factories . . . . acclaimed by foremost engineers finest 
in all the industry . . . . five cars can be built where only one 
was built before, Paige has set a price upon this newest car 
many hundreds of dollars lower than that of any former Paige. 


PAI fs i 


Cove MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 


Lad 


| Caen, 


{Ae 





MARCH, 1926 























“All the way from Boston since breakfast? I thought you were coming by train. You won't feel much 
$» 


like dancing tonight! 
“T wow t, ch? Wait till you see me Charleston! Driving on these Kelly Flexible Cords docsw’t tire you.” 


The car-owner who wants to approximate balloon 
tire riding qualities without changing his wheels 
will find in Kelly Flexible Cords the nearest ap- 
proach to low-pressure comfort. To any driver 
who has been using ordinary cord tires the differ- 
ence is noticeable. 


KELLY~SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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NEW YORK—Girls 








AR YM OUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





RIDING 


COLLEGE ACADEMY 


(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 
Four- —S Sine Pre-Academic, Academic, 
o degre and Two-year Finishing 
Courses 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Tool; all outdoor = svorts. 





For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 








NEW ENGLAND-—Girls 


HILLSIDE 


One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, schoolhouse. gym- 





is 


nasium. Prepares for all colleges. 
Special courses. Diction and 
Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 


back riding. Catalog. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn, 

For High-schoo! Girls 


GLEN EDEN or Graduates 


Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue. Sinall classes; athletics; social culture. Ex- 
quisite equipment. For catalogue and views address 
Director of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 


OWARD.SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England 
school for girls. College preparation. Ac- 
credited. Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, 
Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SOUTHERN-—Girls 
Martha Washington Seminary 


for girls. City and country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial. Music, Art, Expression. 
Address Secretary, Box F, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 


WESTERN—Girls 






































MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
GODFREY, ILL. 


30 miles from St. Louis. Ninety years old. 
Modern equipment. 300 acres of lan 

Junior College offers two years of standard 
college work, graduates entering leading uni- 
versities as Juniors without examination. 

High School Course, College Preparatory. 

Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Physical Training and 
Secretarial work. 


Write for catalogue to Harriet Rice Congdon, 
Principal. 




















suns 

On the beautiful Susquehanna 

M River between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Unexcelled 
equipment and faculty. Separate department 
for younger boys. All athletics; gymnasium; 
swimming pool; golf course. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 









Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solution of their school problems. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD-Girls 
L’ERMITAGE 


7 bis rue de t’Ermitage, Versailles, S.et.0. 
Twenty minutes from — Offers all advantages 
of Paris with country lif 

French Studies- < er 


ROMAN CLUB HOUSE f9¥ 


ITALY 
Signora Ester Danesi Traversari, Director 
Beautiful residence for American girls who desire 
best social advantages with lessons in Italian. Elec- 
tive: art, music, visits important Italian cities. 
Address Mrs. W. B. Murray, 22 W. 9th St., N. Y. 








Miles. — School 








and discrimination that are 


if you identify yourself a 


Tell 


Fair is at your service. 


Address 


VOGUE - 
23 West 44th St. 


HE schools listed on these pages are here because they 
reflect, in their school ideals, the same standards of taste 
the editorial properties of Vanity 
Fair. In writing them you will receive 
a reader of the m 


But if you wish advice on some individual problem, Vanity 
us your desires, and we 
spond with information about a school that fits your needs. 


The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
VANITY FAIR 


special consideration 
magazine. 


will re- 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York 











Obhe Cileteland Tustitute 
of (Pusic 


A complete school of music 

Regular courses lead to artist diplomas 
_ Teachers’ courses lead to certificates and 
include two years of pedagogy and one year of 

practice teaching 
Summer School of six weeks each year 
Mrs. Franklin B. Sanders, Acting Director 

2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


David Mannes Dasic School 


Not standardized training, but the development of 
the individual according to his talents and capacity. 
157 East 74th St. Butterfield 0010 





























CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 


BOYS’ CAMPS 





HAPPY HOURS 
Kindergarten and First Primary 
Children 3-7 
Booklet on request. Mrs. M. C. Whyte 
345 West 86th St., New York City 


Birch Wathen School 


A modern aon nehael for boys and girls 
150 West 94th Str 
137 and 149 West 93rd Stree. New York City 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

















THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—Forty- SECOND YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesses. Write for catalog. 

E. A. Peetoaien, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Red | 
Address Box 121 Haddonfield, N. J. 


The Woods’ Sheol 


A Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
RLS BOYS 











LITTLE FOLKS 
end ox 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal = 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 


53 . ? 
— flrs. Boswell’s— 
Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York. 
“A Home Away from Home”? for girls 
attending any school, college or studio 








in New York. Open all year. Elective 
chaperonage. Languages. Catalogue. 
Tenth year. 


Telephone Susquehanna 7653 


+ 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 








CAMP OUTLET 


Upper Chateaugay Lake, Merrill, N. Y. 
Summer School ef the Arts for Girls 
Music, Art, Dancing, Drama, French. Coaching 
in academic subjects. Emphasis on prepara- 
tion for College Board examinations. Individ- 
ual tutoring. Regular athletic activities; swim- 
ming, mountain trips, horseback riding. En- 
rollment limited to 18 girls. For booklet or 

interview address 
Marie Antoinette Taylor 
494 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. Tel. Spring 1970 












Teela - Wooket Camps 
“The Horseback Camps” for girls under 18. 
Every girl learns to ride. Swimming, golf. 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 


Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
is under the same management. Booklets. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay 
The Seashore Camp for Girls. Canoeing, 


swimming, water sports. Free horseback 
riding, with trained instructor. ‘Tennis, 
field contests. Senior and Junior Camps. 


For illustrated catalog address 
° MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
24 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 











————J 








} 
| Elise Reimer Kelly 
Steinway Hall Studio 805 Circle 5149 











for Boys in 
the Rockies 


A great adventure—Building mg = 4 
(ages 12 to 16)—a few fathers can be 


$214 ALL Expenses 


Forestry Horsemanship Geology 
Botany Fishing Camping Out 


An Educational Vacation 


5 days in Beartooth Mountains 
Saddle and pack tri _ 

4days at Montana Cattle and “dude 
ranch’. Rocky Mountains, 

6 days in Yellowstone Park. 
days aboard train. 


Leadership Dean Spaulding 
Head of School » be noorigd 
University of Montana 
neers Goer rere 
Anideal summer experience for your boys. 
Private Pullmans will leave Chicago for 
te sessions of Dean Speniiing’s school, 
Reservations 
ale by May 1. 
"Tilgladly minced f 
you are interested. 
Smith, P. ane Manager, 
A. B. assenger Traffic 
866 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn, 
z. &. spate a trip out West with guck purpoc 
ond under ouch —A. B.S. 

















HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 16 years. On Wiscon- 
sin lake. Bungalows. Fishing. 

First.’’ Unusual care. CATALOG 
F., Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, III. 

















FJNE & APPLIED ARTS 








CHARM w ARTISTRY IN DRESS{ [fi 
AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO APPEARANCE ET 
FOR ALL WHO PREFER SMARTNESS oe 
ACADEMY oF FINE ARTS #500 


81 EAST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. Affitiated College of the University 

of California. 
Catalogue mailed or application. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Summer Course Starts July 7 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-3 
The Art Students’ League 
of New York 
Summer Classes begin June 7th 
Write for Catalog F. 215 West 57th Street 


APPLIED ART 


de luxe 
de luxe 
































costume deat 


dressmalc! 


world’s best style courses for design- 
ers and model creators, from the 
artist studio to the mode! room. 


browns designers 














SECRETARIAL 








New York City. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, 
swimming, all athletics. 15th season. Close contact 
B. Lance, Summit, N. J. 
OM for boys 7-16. On campus of 
quehannock Indian country. 
190 acres. Tents. Lodge. Catalog. 
Mrs. |. T. Bag Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Fe Deposit, Tome School 
New Jersey 
A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
W. Filler Lutz, Ambler, Pa. 
PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 
Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. 
Albert G. Elphick & Co., Inc. 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y. 130 mi. from 
with experienced boy expert. Catalog. 
Tome School in famous Sus- 
CAMP i viser: 
OCEAN WAVE keene 
tents on beach. Boys accepted for one month. 
GOLF 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
135 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 2712 


MIS CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


105 West 40th St. w York 





GRAPHOLOGY 





WHAT 


your handwriting reveals. 
Free booklet on request. 
Xavier de Nice, Graphologist, 
oex 200—Grand Central Terminal, New York 


GRACE 





JIU-JITSU 


GIRARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defense for Women 











Studio 428 Lafayette Street. New York City 
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DRAMATICS 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW SPRING CLASS BEGINS APRIL 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-C CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Developing JVersonality through training in ex- 
pression. Diction. French methods of Pantomime, 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1766 











The New 
John Murray Andersen Teles Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Regent 4960 











DANCING 


DON 


ASSISTED BY 
LENO MARIE LOUISE 


Ballroom Dancing, Charleston, Tango, Stage, Toe, 
Classic and Technique, strictly private. Formerly 
Dancing Master to Maude Adams and in ‘‘A Kiss 
For Cinderella’, Tango same as taught to Rudolph 
Valentino by Don Leno, also teacher to Mae 
Murray, Lillian Lorraine, Paula Edwards. Students 
prepared for Musical Comedy, Drama, Vaudeville. 
Positions sceured for graduates. Booklets on re- 
tuest—117 W. 48, N. Y. Bryant 1191 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


EST, 
19:05 





















Instruction in ballet, toe, 
and character dancing, 
pantomime, plastique 
and rhythm. 


108 CENTRAL PARKSOUTH 
NEW YORK Circle 8367 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.’ 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


CHALIF schoot'Ydancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 
Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
ummer Normal School June and July 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—National—Fo!k—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” 
; Mrs. Vernon Casile 
746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 

For the professional, the 

amateur and the teacher. 

18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 


ALAN JEFFERSON 
instruction in 
Fox Trot, Waltz 
Tango and Charleston 
By appointment Circie 2661 


DE REVUELT STUDIOS 


it West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. Tango, Foxtrot, 
Waltz, Charleston. Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 

Schuyler 9631 


=DENISHA WN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced 
Courses. Short Evening Courses Always Open. 
Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St., N. Y. 


Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
Teaders in the solution of their school problems. 
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Exceptionally graceful is this 
iby, colorful Persian design in 


Aon English Cauldon Queensware 


=. “1 ONE OF OUR NEW PATTERNS, MODERATELY PRICED, 





WHICH MAY BE REPLENISHED AT ANY TIME, 
ed V. F. 5876 
¢ MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


yer NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
36 Pratt Street 


954 Chapel Street 





MODERN ANTIQUE Ne 


: 7 7 Fast35 Aes avian NewYork 


Wear 5* Avenue 





















The ’ 
LIDDELL MILLS at 


Donacloney, 
Ireland 








) 
GOLD MEBAL Grand 
Srish 


Fish "| ABLE DAMASKS 
i IN THE DISTINGUISHED 
HOMES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


RECOMMENDED BY BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE. 





Sr 


WILLIAM LIDDELL & COMPANY 
Belfast, Ireland 53 White St., New York 
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Delicacy decrees 
this fragrant aid to beauty 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite 
in pte a ith an exotic charm that adds 
unmistakably to woman’s powers of 
enchantment. . 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: highly 
benelicial in its astringent qualities; 
and essential as a protective base for 
cosmetics. 


4711)= Eau de Cologne 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 








Debutante or 
Watron 


DARTMOOR Coats for every 
daytime hour—be it sport, travel or 
town—are favored alike by debu- 
tante and smart matron, leaders 
of the season in their particular 
‘social set. Distinguished, exclusive 
—the attire of the gentlewoman. 


Send for charming new booklet 
of Worumbo Camel’s Wool Polo 
Cloth Coats tailored by Dartmoor 


In sports, specialty 
and clothing sheps 


DARGCODOOR 
Coat Companir 


13-21 E. 22nd St. New York 
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ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 









































Good taste decrees beauty .. 


Good judgment demands safety . . 
The Budd All-Steel Body gives both! 


Beauty! ...No fine car today can achieve success with- 
out it. Safety! ... The hazard of 19,000,000 cars on the 
highways makes it a necessity. Budd offers you per- 
sonal protection; Budd offers you pride of possession . . . 
in the modern body of modern material—steel! All-steel! 


The Budd Body is beautiful, with a grace of line to 


which only steel can be fashioned. More—it is safe! 
No wooden framework beneath a sheathing of metal— 
to splinter in collision. Budd is steel reinforced by steel. 
All-steel, all-strength! 


Slender steel corner posts permit full, free vision of 
the road. No wood to warp and cause squeaks and 
rattles. Nothing but steel. Fireproof! 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body thirteen years 
ago. Discriminating buyers are demanding its beauty and 
safety. See that your next car has a body by Budd. 


{ Detroit » EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ Philadelphia } 
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cclaimed in engineering circles ~ 
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Ten vears ahead 






of 1925 


of international reputation have praised this truly re- 


EADING American and European automotive engineers 
L, markable new automobile in most enthusiastic terms. 


Did not ethical reasons forbid the publication of their 
names, we would have need to do little more than print 
their testimony in order to gain as many buyers for The 
NEW STUTZ as our production capacity could 
care for. 


Wherever prominent automotive men come to- 
gether, the talk is of The NEW STUTZ. In every 
forward-looking automobile pro- 








It has a much lower center of gravity, giving greater safety 
and improved roadability; it has a vibrationless motor —the 
ultimate goal of engineers since the day of the first “one- 
lunger”’; its motor, its rear axle, and its other gears are noise- 
less—made so by the adoption of advanced design; its worm- 
drive rear axle improves with use—it is quiet, new and old; 
the worm and gear, adequately lubricated, are guar- 
anteed by us for two years; its new principle of 
braking design is more efficient; its chassis oiling 
system is automatically self-lubricating. 


Its other refinements, conven- 
iences, and improvements are too 





ducing organization its advanced 
design and improved features are 
being given earnest consideration. 
For in The NEW STUTZ, the 
seers of the industry recognize the 
automobile of the future. 





Foremost technical writers, promi- 
nent chief engineers and high 
officials of parts-manufacturing 
companies made application for 
the firsts NEW STUTZ cars avail- 


able, for their personal ownership. 


Allthis becauseThe NEW STUTZ, 
while accepting nothing untried, 
nothing experimental, is the most 





Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; 


numerousforlistinghere.Inaword, 
nothing has been omitted, noth- 
ing has been neglected that would 
add to the safety, comfort, and de- 


pendability of The NEW STUTZ. 


You are urged to see The NEW 
STUTZ at your local automobile 
show, or at the showroom of your 
local dealer. Only by actually see- 
ing this truly advanced automobile 
can you put yourself abreast of the 
day and qualify yourself to judge 
motor cars by this new standard 
now established. 












quick-acting and positive 











advanced, the most improved 
automobile of the decade. 


» 
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Six body styles, designed and constructed under the supervision of 
y « ti t 


Brewster of New York. All closed bodies aut ticall 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
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NOTICE 


Use Jorethought 
inypur candy gift. 
In every neighbor 
hood advance orders 
for delivery on 
anniversaries and 
holidays are wel- 
comed by the 

local agency for 



















Chocolates aaa 






Cloisonne’ 







Now there are more than sixteen thousand active “agencies”—stores serving the 
public with Whitman’s Chocolates. 


These are selected stores, one in nearly every neighborhood in the land. They 
are drug stores, mainly, because the “drug” store today is the outstanding public 
servant among retail stores, a popular store by day or night. 


Last year these progressive stores were able to serve thousands of people 
better by taking their orders in advance of holidays and anniversaries. At the Pink of 
proper time they sent the candy containing the customer's card and greeting. oar 
It is human nature to remember—and then forget. Our agencies did the : 


remembering. 








Let the local Whitman agent have your order when you think of it—for the 
Easter gift, the Mother's Day remembrance, the bon voyage package, for the birth- 
day or wedding anniversary. Then, though you forget it, your remembrance will 
be on hand at the proper time. 


Whether you buy Whitman’s in a large city or a remote village the dealer is a 


=- wi selected agent, with an interest in maintaining our reputation for quality and service. 
, The candy is sent him direct from Whitman’s, not through a jobber or middleman. 
Pi Every package he sells you must give complete satisfaction. It is doubly guaranteed, 


by the agent and by Whitman’s. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago San Ftancisco 
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Suzie; or Fortune’s Daughter 


How a Poor But Ambitious Girl Found a Glorious Road toWealth, Love, and Happiness 


UZIE began life as a scullery girl in a 

downtown restaurant. She knew little 

of the arts and languages; no German, no 
Polish, no Russian or Italian, and not a single 
French ‘idiom. Her do mot for the winter 
season was “So’s your uncle,” and, considering 
Suzie, it was a pretty good one at that. 

One spring morning Suzie awoke, put on 
her hat, and walked out into the sunshine. 
The church bells were ringing, and sparrows 
twittered about on the curb. Suzie thought 
that it was Sunday, and walked into a church 
where a marriage was in progress. 

“Gee, that’s grand!” thought Suzie. “I’m 
a-gonna git mé a man.” So she changed her 
name to Elsie, and two weeks later secured a 
position as waitress in an uptown eating house. 
Somehow she had learned to say, “If you 
please,” “pardon,” and the French for “No, 
no!”—all with a certain touch of grace. 

A month later she was a telephone girl at 
the Plaza, and called herself Fstelle. She had 
bobbed her corn-coloured hair and plucked 
her eyebrows. She knew something of cor- 
setry and Casanova, several nice ways of say- 
ing “Excuse it, please,” and of gauche things 
that she must never, never do again. 


T so chanced that within a second month 

she became maid and sccretary to Mrs. 
Ogden St. Honoré Stuyvesant and wore nice 
dresses, She spoke French with ease, and ap- 
parently knew her Biarritz. Her ignorance 
of mundane things was astonishing. Were 
there actually such things as factories where 
people laboured? Why could not one live... 
just live? someone would provide. 

Estelle’s rise to prominence was truly re- 
markable. Each succeeding month added new 
charms to her deportment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant imagined that it was simply that 
they were beginning to understand the child 
that they had found in the obscurity of the 
Plaza. Her broken English added considerably 
to the effect, and by December she had begun 
to supplement her conversation with foreign 
phrases and dom mots. Guests referred to her 
as “that charming little Parisienne—Estelle,” 
and whispered something about banished 
dukedoms and an ancestry of royalty. 

Two months later, following a house-party, 
she became engaged to Count Méle ‘de la 
Févre de la Séance. It evolved that although 
her last name was Chantillon, she would men- 
tion nothing of her past life, nor make any 
reference to the great family whose name she 
bore, which made it all the more intriguing. 
They were to be married in Paris in May. 

Although Estelle did her utmost to have the 
sailing date postponed until the first of April, 
they left New York on March fifteenth. En 
voyage she talked volubly—chaperoned always 
by a duenna of unimpeachable decorum— 
of things foreign; of princes and pumper- 
nickel; archdukes, poetry, and music and this 


and that, until the Count began to wonder 
if he had not done ill to neglect that post- 
graduate course in general culture at the 
Lycée in Paris. No matter. He would brush 
up on his culture and spend his spare moments 
in the seclusion of his vast libraries. 

Estelle became a sensation in Paris. The 
pulse of the city beat with her footsteps. 





DRAWING BY BENITO 


OUR HUMBLE HEROINE 


A young girl, beginning in obscurity 
as a scullery girl in a downtown res- 
taurant, familiarly known as Charley's 
place, finds wealth, love and happiness. 
How and why is related in this chapter 
out of the interesting life of Suzie 


Songs were created in her honour, babies were 
sung to sleep in her name, and at her whim 
a frightful and terrible war broke out in the 
Balkans. 

May came. The marriage was at hand. 
In order to accommodate the huge crowd ex- 
pected at the wedding, five of the very largest 
cathedrals were placed end to end, and to give 
everyone an idea of the great occasion, it was 
planned to have miniature ceremonies per- 
formed in several parts of the great Cathedral. 


EANTIME the Count had been em- 

ploying himself in preparation for their 
married life. His wardrobe was nearing com- 
pletion; he had read the proper books. Now 
he was finishing Manon Lescaut and an un- 
expurgated copy of the Lettres Persanes. 
Maupassant and Gautier also gave him some 
valuable hints. 

The better half of Paris and a bit of Lon- 
don filed through the cathedral doors on the 
afternoon of the wedding. The rest thronged 
the streets outside tossing garlands of roses and 
sweet thoughts at the feet of the guests. A 


covey of bridesmaids twittered about the vesti- 
bule, and the best man told a joke at which 
several old ladies shrinked. The bride wore 
Lilies of the Valley and a gorgeous veil of 
Venetian lace. 

Lyrical French voices broke into bubbles of 
delirious mirth. The choir was singing. Es- 
telle thrilled to the sound of church bells, 
and remembered the. day, scarcely a year ago, 
when they had aroused slumbering passions 
within the breast of a scullery girl in New 
York, She smiled sweetly at the Count, and to 
the impressive strains of the well-known 
matrimonial march from Lohengrin they 
walked up the red-carpeted aisle to the altar. 


HE minister’s voice rose clear in the si- 

lence. . . . “If any man can show just 
cause, why they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else hereafter 
forever hold his peace...” or words to the 
same effect. 

One could have heard a pin drop; some- 
one dropped a hymnal instead. The Count 
glanced nervously about, fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket, and glanced up with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Suzie, oh, Suzie!” 

Seven thousand faces turned toward an ex- 
cited man who strode up the aisle waving his 
hand. “Suzie, don’t you remember Olaf— 
your old friend Olaf—who used to wash dishes 
with you at Charley’s place in New York?” 
he exclaimed. 

Fstelle blushed, but recovered herself. Then 
she smiled despairingly at the Count. 

The man was indomitable. “Aw, you told 
me one time that maybe . . . well, maybe 
you'd...” he dug his toe confusedly into 
the roses at her feet. 

The Count raised a quizzical eyebrow at 
the minister, who clasped his hands and looked 
towards Heaven. 

“Remove the disturbance and proceed!” 
ordered the Count. 

“Ya ain’t fergot them days, have ya, Suzie?” 
pleaded the man. “I got a good job here in 
Paris now.” 

“Advise the person of his mistake, Estelle,” 
requested the Count. 

She gushed into pretty tears. “But I know 
him,” she sobbed, ‘““‘We worked together.” 

“On with the ceremony!” screamed the 
Count. 

A flurry of well-bred huzzas and bravos 
mingled with gloved handclaps as the best 
man gave away the bride, and the organ burst 
into a roar of celestial approbation. Old 
women fainted, babies were born, and, in 
Amiens an elderly man threw away his crutches 
and cried “Cured!” 

“And it all happened,” sobbed Olaf bitterly, 
“because I was once fool enough to give her a 
year’s subscription to VANITY FAIR.” 

Eucene P. F. Wricut 
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The Position of Shakespeare 





1 £ 


How the Public Sustains Its Interest in the Classic Dramas Through Tradition 


UST our judgment of literary classics 
be always tainted with hypocrisy? It 
would seem so. The force of public 
opinion is too overwhelming. Private opinion 
hasn’t a dog’s chance. To fight seems almost an 
act of impiety, a flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. Nor is to conform mere pusillanimity. 
Imitation is the strongest bond which holds 
human society together; we follow the fashion, 
partly to avoid the trouble of inventing, like the 
White Knight our own hates, but much more 
because we like. it. It assures us of our con- 
gruity with the scheme of things, tells us that 
we, too, are entitled to our place in the sun, and 
fit as neatly in the procession as our neighbours. 
This herd-instinct, as the professors of Collec- 
tive Psychology rather impolitely call it, is 
peculiarly strong where literature is concerned. 
For then private opinion is not so much power- 
less as “full of emptiness.” It could not formu- 
late an aesthetic judgment of its own even if it 
dared. It supposes the others know. So do the 
others. Hence a “vicious circle,” surrounding 
a point which, in more than the Euclidean 
sense, “is without parts or magnitude.” And so 
we go on, writing more Lives of Shakespeare, 
to prove that the plays were not written by 
Shakespeare, but by another man of the same 
name, and unearthing more portraits of Shakes- 
peare, obviously portraits of the same bald brow 
and pointed beard but of entirely different 
faces, and erecting statues of Shakespeare in 
Leicester Square and on the Paris Boulevards 
which agree only in the remarkable indications 
that Shakespeare could read by merely leaning 
on his elbow without looking at the book. And 
we even go on re-exhuming—if not always 
reviving—a select few of his plays, generally 
the same select few, which we go on seeing 
over and over again until we all fancy we have 
learned them by heart—ah, bien entendu, save 
the actors, who have tried and know it’s not to 
be done. But if these. knowing ones more often 
declaim their own “gags” than the authentic 
text, the roll of the blank verse carries us 
along, just as we fox-trot to a jazz band even 
though the saxophone caterwauls a note or two 
out of tune—and we are just as happy. We 
have conscientiously performed a quasi-religious 
tite. We have been worshipping at the shrine 
of Shakespeare. 
We go on, I say, but the statement needs 
qualification. We go on in the long run. 





By A. B. WALKLEY (Critic of the London Times) 


We go on, taking us by and large. The fact 
is, our devotion has begun slightly to flag. I 
have really been carrying my mind back to the 
Victorian age. Today—and Oh! what magic 
there is in that one word: it connotes the day 
when you and I are alive, when her kisses are 
still lingering on our lips, and the scent of her 
hair still clings, when our heads still slightly 
ache, while “sermons and soda water” make 
our regrets a shade more poignant. The day, 
when our pulse beats more quickly to all the 
pomps and verities of this wicked world, the 
day that is an infinitesimal (but exquisitely 
precious) point between two infinities, the day 
wherein we are tingling with the consciousness 
of reality, and responding to the warm pressure 
of it—well, today, the axis of the world has 
somewhat shifted. What is humorously called 
the spread of education, that is to say the advent 
of a new population prone to question the wis- 
dom of the old and to criticize the antique 
shibboleths, has to some extent affected the 
position of Shakespeare. There has been no 
open revolt. That would have been unpatriotic, 
for the Shakespearian cult is still a part of 
patriotism. (In the great war, the Teutonic 
claim to understand and like Shakespeare better 
than did his own countrymen, exasperated the 
said countrymen even more than the Hymn of 
Hate). It is rather with this as with other re- 
ligious beliefs: They do not yield to con- 
troversy but are found one fine morning silently 
to have fallen away. The glamour of Shakes- 
peare’s name has gone. His prestige is sensibly 
diminished. 


DO not pretend that the advent of a new, 

half educated, skeptical population wholly 
accounts for this. What else? Partly, I think, 
the fact that Shakespeare has been a compulsory 
ingredient in the new system of education. 
Shakespeare the grammarian, the refutor of 
etymologies, the contriver of uncouth archaisms, 
to be “paraphrased” into modern English, has 
been the mortal enemy of Shakespeare, the poet 
and playwright. It has been the same story, in 
our older Public Schools, where the Greek 
Tragedians used to furnish tessons in aorists and 
verbs in wt. If I nad a grudge against any 
classic author, and wished to get him thoroughly 
hated, I should say, turn him into a school book. 
Every healthy minded school boy loathes those 
fragments of literature that are foisted upon 


him in his class books as models of “English 
Composition”, to be copied out, learnt by rote, 
“parsed”, and the Lord knows what. The Bible 


has been spoiled for many years in this way, 


‘ and we discover, years afterwards, that the 1611 


Version is really a fine old piece of Jacobean 
literature. 

If the scholastic misuse of Shakespeare has 
been a great deterrent to the artistic appreciation 
of him, so, I think, have been the labours of 
“scholars’”’ of another sort. I mean, of course, 
the Shakespearian scholiasts, analysts of texts, 
dominants, syllable endings and handwriting, 
in short the born Dryasdusts, who, like the 
Elementary School Masters, have studied their 
author as an historic “document” rather than as 
an aesthetic fact. I should be the last man to 
depreciate the performances of men like Sir 
Sidney Lee, whose Life of Shakespeare is a 
noble monument of erudition and sober, saga- 
cious criticism. But when we think of the tag- 
rag and bobtail of this tribe, the cryptographers, 
the Baconian heretics, e tutti guanti—faugh! 
They are the worms who have fattened upon 
the unhappy poet’s corpse. So true is it that 
taste is as rare as genius, and that genius is the 
natural prey of the tasteless. 


NNURTHER, I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the decline of Shakespeare has 
gone hand in hand with the rise of the cinema. 
Their methods are so diametrically opposed. 
Their respective appeals are so different! How 
can a story which is all poetry and rhetoric, 
which is remote from all modern experience, a 
story for the trained ear and the informed 
mind, compete with one that “tells itself’ to 
the naked eye and in the twinkling of an eye, 
that is not merely modern but (1 apologize for 
the horrid phrase) “up-to-date”, and that, for 
the cumbrous language of words (and many of 
those words obsolete), substitutes the sharp, in- 
stant significance of pictures? As well recom- 
mend a diet of roots and herbs to one who has 
tasted peptonized extracts! Crabbed age and 
youth cannot live together. There is not room 
at once for the humour of Falstaff and the 
humour of Charlie Chaplin. The judicious, 
you may say, will take care to enjoy both, True. 
But degin with Charlie Chaplin, and what 
then? 
Briefly, Shakespeare in London is no longer 
(Continued on page 132) 
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A Chinese Curio Hunt 


An Incident, Vividly Dramatic, of Life in 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This story, A Chinese Curio 

Hunt is by Paul Morand, the French novelist and 
poet. It is the first of a series of tales of the 
Orient which M. Morand will write for Vanity Fair. 
A Chinese Curio Hunt, although undoubtedly legend- 
ary in incident, gives an exceedingly interesting 
account of the picturesque diplomatic colony in Pekin 
at the time of the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. 


ARION ALDER BEAUMONT, 

known as Queen MAB—thanks to the 

initials on her travelling bags—is the 
blondest woman in Pekin. The Chinese say 
that her hair has a softer glint than the un- 
combed silk of Fokien. She is the capital’s 
most sought after lady; she holds all records as 
a recipient of masculine attentions and Euro- 
pean dinner invitations. She is the widow of 
an English silk merchant and a widow such as 
few dare to be now that there are so many 
“divorcées”—a widow, with a vengeance. She 
has a happy egoism, an ease in her solitude, an 
insolence in her liberty which completely turn 
the heads of those very men who might attempt 
to resist her. 

The English naval attaché is mad about her; 
the Collector of Customs would smuggle for 
her; the Minister from Russia would prefer 
her hand in marriage to an appointment as Am- 
bassador to the court of St. James. 

Under the July sun, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, her rickshaw carries Marion Beau- 
mont across Pekin. Her foulard dress flutters 
in the breeze. The coolie’s bare foot touches 
gingerly the burning asphalt pavement of the 
Foreign Legations’ quarter—that asphalt which 
seems to remember its birthplace in the volcano. 
The rickshaw passes the great, heavy iron door, 
pierced by machine gun slits and topped with 
the inscription: “Lest we forget”, which dates 
from the events of 1900. Here is barbed wire. 
Here, on the ancient skirmishing-ground, 
stretching as far as Hatamen, only tennis or polo 
balls now whistle. There are no more wars. 
Men have become good... . 





7 HEN she reaches the real Chinese part 
of the city, Mrs. Beaumont stops her pri- 
vate rickshaw before a curio store. The art 
dealers of Hatamen have shops next door to 
each other extending in endless array, so that 
entire quarters of Pekin seem one gigantic trad- 
ing house. The overpopulation of China! 
Where, in France, there would be one little old 
man in charge of a palace full of treasures, here 
there are a dozen huge, half-naked men to haggle 
with you and sell you a tiny “Ming” bibelot,— 
made yesterday, of course, in Japan. 

Mrs. Beaumont, however, does not enter any 
shop. She sends away her coolie, feigns a mo- 
ment’s interest in the window-displays, then 
walks off, briskly; the wind blows her dress and 
outlines, amid its transparent folds, her arms 
and legs, revealed through the light material as 
by an X-ray. 

Oscar Stein arrived in Pekin early in the 
spring of 1914. He was a Dane, a bachelor, 
rich and a lover of art; and he had come to 
make private excavations in the Province of 
Hanau. On the entire face of the earth, the 


By PAUL MORAND 
city where social events are most noisily dis- 
cussed is neither Syracuse, with its whispering 
cave of the tyrant Denys, nor yet Rome, the 
European capital of gossip. The world’s storm- 
center of small talk is Pekin. You have barely 
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The author of A Chinese Curio Hunt, on this 
page, is officially a member of the French 
diplomatic service. His chief fame, however, 
is that of cosmopolite and littérateur. He is 
the author of Ouvert Ja Nuit, its companion 
volume, Fermé la Nuit, Lewis et Iréne, and, 
(most recently published) L’Europe Galante 


exchanged your tweed coat for a dinner jacket, 
before the wife of the Chinese Financia] Ad- 
viser knows how many strokes you took to go 
around the golf course; in the club, at the cock- 
tail hour, the Minister from Bulgaria warns 
you (how does he know that such and such a 
merchant has paid you a visit? ) that you have, 
in his opinion, paid too much for that screen; 
across the fruit and wine the director of the 
Gunnau Bank reproves you for inducing his 
stenographers to partake of insidious drinks with 
intentions less pure than the gin. Everything 
is known, and the little that is not known, is in- 
vented. People are ignorant of nothing save 
(if they are attached to a legation) of Chinese 
politics. 

Thus, one hour after his arrival, so handsome 
a man as Oscar Stein could not fail to be pigeon- 
holed. Simultaneously, on the polo grounds, in 
the swimming pool of the United States Lega- 
tion and over the Club bar, it was whispered 
that the Hotel des Wagons-Lits harboured a 
guest who was not only the best ballroom dancer 
in Pekin—versed in that new evolution, the 
tango—but a remarkable archeologist to boot. 
Oscar Stein presented a few letters of intro- 
duction, and, since a scientist so young and bear- 
ing so close a resemblance toAntinous, had never 
before been seen there, he created a furore. 
Pekin fears every contagious disease, save love. 
Rockefeller Institutes abound. Who wil] endow 


the Foreign Colony of Pekin 


the world with clinics for affections of the 
heart? 

Two months passed swiftly by and the Chinese 
summer, less Juminous than the winter, ar- 
rived suddenly from the South, in the guise of 
great, romantic storms and pompously bewigged 
clouds. Oscar Stein had not, so far, been cred- 
ited with any dulcet adventures. He managed 
to give the impression of being difficult and 
treated each “salon” of Pekin with the same 
strict neutrality. He amused himself and drank, 
neither falling in love nor into his cups, what- 
ever the youth of the lady or the age of the 
bottle. Ever on the point of leaving to begin 
his excavations, he announced himself detained 
in Pekin by the dilatoriness of the Chinese gov- 
ernment in granting him the necessary permits. 
One by one, the ladies of the legations left 
Pekin; some headed for their temples in the 
Hills, others for their villas in Peitaho, still 
others for the more modest hotels of Haikwan, 
at the foot of the Great Wall. (The Great 
Wall, for small purses.) 

x 

“You know my darling Mab, that I can’t 
ever do without you. But I must leave. It js 
absolutely imperative. Only for a few weeks. 
This month, this terrible August, so many men 
in the world have abandoned what they love— 
and for reasons far more serious than mine—I 
am only a neutral. I have never fought— 
really fought—except for you. Be mine, 
Mab.” And Stein proceeded to clasp his arms 
about Mrs. Beaumont... . 


UGUST 28th, 1914. Already a month of 
war in Europe. Pekin, frivolous Pekin it- 
self, developed huge emptiness which seemed 
funereal. ‘Typewriters rattled in the Chancel- 
ries; but the banks were without business. Ten- 
nis courts had become drill grounds. Without 
displeasure, the Chinese learned that the whites 
were butchering cach other. Thanks to these 
exceptional circumstances the loves of Oscar 
Stein and Mrs. Beaumont enjoyed an unprec- 
edented secrecy. 
* Ok Ok 
After leaving her fine white rickshaw, Mrs. 
Beaumont had engaged a public one—a rather 
dirty conveyance dragged by a perspiring coolie 
with plaited hair and naked red torso. Jolted 
—elbowed by porters, who balanced as on the 
trays of a weighing machine the merchandise 
with which they impeded the traffic—sprinkled 
with the water which fell on the roadway from 
the creaking wheel-barrows of passing carriers 
—the merry widow pursued her course through 
the sordid, ruined and malodorous city. It was 
the rainy season and the rickshaw had to find 
fords through the overflowing drains; once, in 
passing, it spattered with mud the white silk 
robe of a Chinese dandy, the colour of green 
wax, carrying out for an airing his favourite 
bird in a little gilded cage hung with porcelain 
angels; again, it disturbed frantic transactions 
which, from having started with deprecating 
smiles and murmurs of “I am unworthy, I am 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The Education of Harpo Marx 


The Adventures of a Maestro of the Harp Who Never Learned to Play One 


IGHTLY now in the performance of 

The Cocoanuts at the Lyric Theatre— 

a Broadway playhouse built years ago 
by Reginald DeKoven but given over this 
season to the jauntier tunes of Irving Berlin— 
there comes a moment when a mute and in- 
effably comic clown stops his antics, cuddles 
up in a pool of light to a great, golden harp 
and plays it with a caressing stroke that is all 
his own. Nightly the hilarious audience, of 
which you would have sworn that each member 
would rather die then and there than listen to 
anyone play anything pays him the 
tribute of an abrupt and breathless 
hush. Even the commuters forget all 
about that 11.25 for Mamaroneck and 
when his turn is done, the applause is 
an avalanche. 

His name is Marx—either Adolph 
or Arthur according to the date of 
the record you consult. But this fas- 
cinating question is of purely academic 
interest. For he lost both names some- 
where in the shuffle of the two-a-day. 
There he and his brothers were cele- 
brated for many years before Broad- 
way graciously discovered them, and, 
in its infuriatingly parochial way, 
proceeded to assume either that they 
had just gone on the stage or, more 
plausibly had been in confinement 
somewhere for a generation. 

So now in the program of the Lyric, 
as well as in the croquet world (where 
he might be described as ambitious 
but no more than adequate) and also 
in the weekly shambles of the Thana- 
topsis Pleasure and Inside Straight 
Club, Arthur Marx is known only as 
Harpo. ; 


ITH the patiently educated mu- 
sicians who shudder at his tech- 
nique, I have the greatest sympathy. 
It is, indeed, one of the more annoy- 
ing phenomena of the American 
theatre that a man should become 
known from coast to coast by the 
name of an instrument which, prop- 
erly speaking, he cannot play at all. 
Like Berlin, whose Remember he has 
been twanging sweetly every night, 
he is musically illiterate. Professors 
of the harp assure me with tears in 
their eyes that his heresies in fingering 
are so deplorable that it would be too 
late now even to begin teaching him 
a correct attack upon the inscrutable 
strings. Why, say the professors, this zany 
even tunes his harp in a fashion so preposterous 
that if a really good harpist should try to pluck 
a melody from his strings, the result would 
not only be painful. It would not even be 
recognizable. Smouldering at the recurrent 
statements that he cannot play the harp at all, 
Harpo appears at least to have fixed his own 
so that no one else can play it. 
Early in life he suffered from similar dis- 
paragement of his musicianship. When he was 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


a youngster living in a third avenue tenement, 
he was afflicted by the fact that whereas his 
older brother, Chicco, had been taught to play 
the piano expertly he himself could play only 
two tunes. These were Love Me and the World 
is Mine and Waltz Me Around Again, Willie, 
and whereas he played them with great spirit 
and no little feeling, listeners affected after 
a time to find his performances monotonous. 

Fortunately, there was at that time a striking 
resemblance between these two of the brothers, 
so striking, in fact, that the mild, innocent 





HARPO AT THE HARP 

There comes a moment in The Cocoanuts, 

or in any show in which Harpo Marx en- 

gages, when this mute and ineffably comic 

clown stops his antics, cuddles up in a pool 

of light to a great, golden harp and plays it 

with a caressing stroke that is all his own 
Harpo had his hair pulled on several occasions 
by enraged women who explained later that 
they had mistaken him for the devastating 
Chicco. But the likeness had its conveniences 
as well. Whenever one of the nickleodeons 
with which the town was beginning to break 
out in a rash, would advertise for a pianist to 
tinkle pleasantly during the Biograph, Chicco 
would apply for the job, dazzle the manage- 
ment with his wealth of melodies and agree 
to go on duty that night at six. Not once did 


VANDAMM 


the guileless management detect the fraud 
when, at six, Harpo would come around and 
go to work. After a time when he zou/d per- 
sist in accompanying the custard pie battles with 
Love Me and the World is Mine and would 
firmly attend the burning of a great factory in 
Peoria with Waltz Me Around Again, Willie, 
a puzzled manager used to always throw him 
out. But after all a week’s pay is a week’s pay. 

His subsequent turning to the harp can be 
traced to the fact that there was one which 
stood always in the corner of their house when 
he was growing up. It had been his 
grandmother’s in Germany. The 
grandfather who died in Chicago at 
the age of 101 was for many years 
a wandering magician journeying 
from one Hanoverian town to another 
in a wagon which was big enough 
not only for his bag of tricks but 
for his children, his wife and her 
harp. 

When the old man and his tribe 
came to America, the daughter went 
to work in a lace factory but the 
memory of those barnstorming days 
in Germany clung to her and the 
notion that her family were show 
folks persisted even into the period 
when she was a mother of five boys, 
no one of which betrayed the slightest 
inclination to go on the stage. Her 
inner determination that they should 
do so whether they wanted to or not 
was only whetted by the triumphs 
of her brother who, not content with 
being known as the fastest pants 
presser south of Rivington Street, had 
forsaken trade for art and was doing 
well in vaudeville. The more ancient 
among the patrons of the two-a-day 
will remember the Manhattan Comedy 
Four of which he was a prankful 
member and many more will recall 
the insidious ditty entitled Mr. Galla- 
gher and Mr. Shean with which this 
land was cursed a few years ago. 
Well, that Mr. Shean was the Marxes’ 
Uncle Al. 


HEN Mrs. Marx grimly made 

a vaudeville act out of her own 
struggling offspring, her instinct for 
the difficulties of the game called 
Pigs-in-Clover made her discreet 
enough to employ only two of the 
boys at first. There seemed to be no 
place for Harpo who led a dissipated 
existence as bellhop at the Hotel Seville, where 
his only connection with his seven arts lay in 
his not particularly remunerative contract to take 
Cissie Loftus’s dog for an airing in Gramercy 
Park every day. 

The thought of him left behind when the 
act should go on tour proved too much for the 
ample heart in the bosom of that combined 
mother and manager, Minnie Marx. At the 
last moment, she appeared dramatically on the 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Subway underneath, she is the world’s 
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Notes Out of a Man’s Life 


Some Impressions by an Author Who Goes About and Looks at the Show 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This revelatory and informal 
rosie is a chapter from Sherwood Anderson's 
new book about himself soon to be issued hy the 
publishing house of Boni and Liveright, under the 
title of Sherwood Anderson’s Notebook. Mr. Anderson 
asserts, in a letter, that he intends this autobiographic 
work to be an assortment of notes ‘‘that sometimes 
expand into tales, impressions of American cities, 
streets, and houses—of so-called notable people— 
others just seen’’—a _ story-teller’s notebook by an 
American who goes about and looks observantly 
at the passing show as presented in the American scene 


HIS book has become my confessional. 

Formerly I tried in another book—un- 

published—to make what I called a 
Testament. 

I tried to do it in song but the song broke. 

The making of a testament, or rather a con- 
fession, is a kind of relicf.. 

When I go into a church I find myself un- 
able to kneel before a priest or a preacher. As 
the need of a symbol has been strong in me I 
have tricd other things. I have been in secret, 
a river-worshiper, a moon and sun-worshiper, 
a mountain-worshiper. Often I have followed 
achild through the streets. 

Once when I had been drinking and had 
met a so-called fallen woman I did something 
that nearly led to my arrest. The woman did 
not understand my mood. Why should she 
understand? This was in Chicago. I tried to 
talk with her, to tell her something of my 
young man’s impulses, of the confusion in me. 
But she could not understand. She had been 
cheated, buffeted, beaten. 

When I left her, I saw children playing in 
the streets. 

That day I got drunk and in the afternoon 
went into a park. Secing a child with its mother 
I followed. 

At Jast I ran to the child and falling on my 
knees tried to apologize. 

It was not understood. People thought me 
insane. Kneeling before the child I muttered 
a few words about life, the sources of life and 
how they were befouled. 

The mother, being frightened, screamed— 
the child stared at me. 

I escaped through bushes and running a long 
way got into a street car. 

* * *% 

I had to Jaugh at myself and you will laugh. 

It doesn’t bother me—not now. 

At last after seeking many confessionals I 
came to paper. I am humble before these 
sheets. They are clean. 

I write my testaments upon them. It is all 
I can do. 


II 


ANY men I know who are without 
leisure constantly cry out for it, not 

knowing the responsibilities of leisure. Re- 

sponsibilities to whom To oneself, alas, 

How many men have told me they wanted 
leisure to write poetry. 

Great God! 

The amount of physical labor needed to 
make a man widely known as a poct of merit 
is infinitesimal, All the actual physical labor 
of writing done by the greatest and most pro- 
lific of poets could be done by any average news- 
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paper man during any average week of work. 

Leisure achieved ends in what? “I have this 
time on my hands now. What shall I do 
with it?” 

“T shall walk about, seeing men at work, 
talking to men.” 

“But why am I not at work?” 

To the man of sensibilities there is too much 
time left to think of self, 

I myself go about playing at life. I am a 
young boy, a vagrant picked “up by the police. 
1 am in a cell with drunken Negro women, 
with white women, prostitutes, thieves. 

Now I am standing before a judge. “What 
excuse have you for being alive, for cluttering 
the streets?” 

“But occasionally I tell tales, have them 
printed in books.” 

“What of that. Does not every one tell 
tales? It is an excuse for not being at work? 

“Men live by carving wood, pounding iron, 
steering ships, plowing the ground, building 
houses. When they are not so employed they 
sometimes sing, tell tales. I am a judge and it 
is my business to pass judgment. I pronounce 
you a guilty man.” 

“Oh judge, you are quite right. I am a 
vagrant, a no-account, 

“But you see, judge, there are no houses 
being built. Men do not carve wood, shape 
iron, steer ships. All that is at an end. It is 
done by radio now.” 

The judge is as puzzled by life as lam. He 
also is a vagrant. Something has got out of 
the hands of men. 

For ages now men have cried out for leisure. 
One of these days the impatient gods will 
punish men by giving it to them. 


III 


BOOK or story, when you are writing it, 

must get to the place where reading what 
you have already written excites you to write 
more. 

If you come to a day when you cannot write, 
do not try. If you force yourself, what you 
write at such times will poison all the future 
pages. If you do write at such times throw all 
away. 

Every writer should say to himself every 
morning, “I do not have to write. I can be a 
tramp.” 

When a story gets to the place where read- 
ing over what you have written excites you to 
write more it has done what I call “come 
alive.” 

It will go now if you let it. Be patient. Go 
talk to men. Go fishing or swimming. When 
your fingers itch run home to your desk and 
Write again. 

I write down rules like this because I break 
them so often and when I do break them I 
feel such a fool. 

IV 

When I am not writing, all my instincts 

lead me to go where men are working 


with their hands. Formerly I also worked with 
my hands, touched to some purpose wood, iron, 


brass, bricks, stone, the earth. That one should 
get money by writing, painting, making music 
is in some way false. 

I love rich delicate fabrics and carpets, love 
to touch such things with my fingers but why 


As an outcast in the world of men, working 
my way from place to place I was uncomfort- 
able but happy. . 

In the south, where I now live it seems to 
me the Negroes, who do all the hard work, are 
the sweetest people. 

I cannot approach the Negro, cannot speak 
intimately with him. Such an attempt on my 
part would arouse the suspicions of both the 
whites and blacks. 

I stand aside, make myself as much as I can 
a part of the wharfs, the streets, the fields 
where these men and women work, 

Others feel as I feel. A southern woman 
writer, of what is called a distinguished family 
down here, whispered to me across a dinner 
table. “What, if you were not yourself would 
you like to be?” I had asked her, making 
conversation. 

“Above all things I should like to be a 
Negro woman,” she said. 

I talked to a southern man, the son of a 
planter. For a long time he had been at work 
on a novel. It was smart and clever. That 
was not what he wanted it to be. “If there is 
ever an art produced in the American South it 
must come from the Negro,” he said. 

I dress in as fine linen as I can afford, wear 
bright ties, loud socks, carry a cane. The 
Negroes on the docks among whom I spend so 
much of my time like me so. I can see the 
looks of approval pass from eye to eye. We 
have something in common. Together we love 
bright, gaudy colors, strong food, the earth, the 
sky, the river. We love song and laughter, 
night, drink, lust. 

It is hopeless for me to dream of becoming 
an aristocrat. When I have much money in 
my pockets I feel like apologizing to every man 
and woman I meet. The wealthy never make 
me envious. I am sorry for them. 


Vv 


REMEMBER a morning spent in the home 

of a rich man. That was just after I had 
done what is called “raising myself from the 
ranks of labor.” 

I had been reading George Moore, Oscar 
Wilde, Henry James,—had decided 1 would 
devote myself to becoming delicate-minded, an 
aristocrat. 

I was in the house of the rich man and it 
was evening. I remember his wife’s dress, how 
lovely it was. I kept wanting to touch it. She 
had full lips, eyes like wild flowers seen along 
a path in the forest and long slender fingers on 
which were finely wrought rings. 

We talked of books. ‘The woman had a kind 
of admiration for me because I wrote books 
that had been published. How foolish of her. 
Her husband had shrewd, hard eyes and was 
a collector of first editions. 


(Continued on page 98 ) 
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Our Theatre: A Requiem 


Some Observations Anent the Future, if Any, of the Stage in America 


HE month in the theatres concerning 
which these memoirs are penned, when 
scattered among the recollections of a 
paltry five years of playgoing, reveals itself as 
the least profitable aesthetically in that whole 
eventful time. I suggest that this is more than 
accidental—that it is the indication of an up- 
heaval in affairs theatrical, which has its basis 
in an economic fact. I shall not delve, at the 
moment, into a consideration of this problem, 
but, rather, suggest a few of its manifestations. 
It is, at any rate, a time for marshalling such 
artistic forces as exist in the American theatre 
today in a collaborative effort to stave off the 
disaster which is threatening the very life of 
our stage. Any effort to maintain the drama 
on a high plane will, I assure you, prove 
abortive. The motion picture accumulators, and 
the other ethical violators of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, pander far too successfully to an 
ebb-tide taste. The calcium days are over. 
Meanwhile, pause in retrospect at the far 
too numerous instances during the current 
theatrical season, in which talent of various 
sorts has been dissipated upon worthless enter- 
prise. Mr. George Gershwin, the composer, 
writes a brilliant score for a musical comedy, 
the book of which was obviously contemporary 
with the writing of the Confessions by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau; Mr. Norman Bel-Geddes 
designs a magnificent setting for an Ethel 
M. Dell sheik libretto, the heroine of which 
is programmed as the Pearl in the Bed of 
Oysters. The capable Mr. David Burton directs 
a play depicting the biological reaction of a 
gilded jeune fille to a tramp, and, in which, 
incidentally, quotations are made from more 
authors than are numbered on the card-index 
of the Mark Tree, Arkansas, Public Library. 
The glittering sidereal réle in Edmond Ros- 
tand’s haunting Last Night of Don Juan is 
entrusted by a reputedly intelligent manage- 
ment to an actor of the Wreck of the Hesperus 
parlour recitation school; Miss Katharine Cor- 
nell, the finest young actress on the American 
stage, yields her enviable histrionic gifts to 
a shockingly popular dramatization of a taw- 
dry paper-back. Adie’s Irish Rose, a three act 
play, based on a routine sketch of the burlesque 
houses, which, in turn, was based on the joke 
about the Irishman and the Jew, is soon to 
achieve its fifth capacity year on Broadway. 
Miss Ina Claire, a celebrated comédienne, dis- 
plays an attractive wardrobe in a tepid, pot- 
boiling importation from England. A  sub- 
scription theatre, acclaimed two years ago for 
its artistic principles, proceeds to revive Shaw 
fecbly, and offers a slovenly production of a 
worthless satire on the deification of a French 
war hero. Miss Ann Harding, also gifted, 
appears in an Italianate seduction drama by 
Dario Niccodemi, a playwright apparently 
under the impression that Sardou is a modern 
dramatist. Mr. Walter Hampden, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Ethel Barrymore, declaims 
Shakespeare, with an excessive attention to 
text and precedent. 
And so it goes. Similar pitiful examples 
are to be found even in the revues. Mr. James 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


Reynolds designs the costumes, but the music 
is poor, Mr. Vincent Youmans writes the 
score, but the jokes are too old. The Shubert 
show-girls undress, but they have fat hips. The 
scenery is poor, but the sketches amuse. The 
prima donna can’t sing, but the chorus struts 
and steps to perfection. 

Is there no way in which these elements of 
drama, of light comedy, of revue—con- 
fronted as they are by a common cnemy— 
might be combined for -the betterment, 
however temporary, of the stage in gen- 
eralf Some plan by which, perhaps, only the 
fittest might survive? 

Any plan to separate the fit from the unfit 
in the theatre might help in keeping from 
the stage the shabby, incompetent plays that 
are continually being foisted upon New York 





STRAUSS - PEYTON 


JACQUES LERNER 


In The Monkey Talks, a play from the 
French of René Fauchois, Mr. Lerner, 
an actor imported from Paris, gives an 
uncanny impersonation of a gorilla. 
Incidentally, The Monkey Talks was 
produced for its motion picture pos- 
sibilities. It is that kind of a play 


audiences. Who profits as this vast and seem- 
ingly endless procession of ineptly written, 
poorly produced, vilely acted plays passes by? 
Not the obscure authors of these fly-by-night 
ventures, surely, for their works are usually so 
hopeless that even a motion picture producer 
would turn from them, uninterested. Not the 
reviewers for the daily newspapers, who, con- 
demned to sit in judgment upon the effluvia 
of a multitude of moron imaginations have not 
earned an honest day’s pay since the theatrical 
season of 1925-1926 began, Why should any- 


one be hired to write about such rubbish? Why 
Write about it at all? 

In the hope, do you think, of better days 
in the American theatre? In the hope, do 
you think, of a return to the golden days of 
three and even two years ago when newspaper 
reviewers were regarded with a respectful 
Today even Mr. Sidney Blackmer, the 
worst actor on our stage, does not care a hang 
for what is written about his dreadful goings- 
on on the stage. 

I am aware that the phrase 
the stage—is a painfully familiar one. The 
stage has suffered alleged declines in every 
country in which it has ever prospered. In Italy, 
the cry is for a Goldoni. In Spain for a Lope de 
Vega. In Austria fora Johann Nepomuk Nestroy. 
In France, for a Moliére. In England, for at 
least two hundred years, a succession of 
pamphlets has been issued on the same gen- 
eral subject—the decline of the drama. Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, the brilliant critic of the Lov- 
don Times, tells me that the British Museum 
has a most formidable collection. 

I am of a disposition melancholy enough to 
suspect that the death-knell of the American 
theatre has sounded—that it is time, indeed, to 
sound the dirge, and hang crépe on the doors 
of the syndicate theatres. Whereas other lands 
went, from time to time, bankrupt in the matter 
of dramatic writing, yet remained possessed 
of a quiet enthusiasm for the great dramas of 
their respective traditions, our stage has so de- 
scended into inertia that it is now bereft of 
both creative impulse and public appreciation. 
I refer, of course, to the national, not the 


eve! 





the decline of 


local theatre. This condition, as such, cannot 
be relieved by an aesthetic pulmotor, however 
strenuously the resuscitation process be for- 
warded and expedited by the eager minority 
who still cling loyally to the hope of a native 
drama. Sporadic adventures by all the art the- 
atres in these United States cannot prevail. 
Nor can the Ibsen revivalists, Miss Eva ie 
Gallienne and the Drama League, Mr. Kenneth 
MacGowan and_ the influence or 
indeed, any other organized aesthetic agency 
succeed much beyond pushing a few dramatic 
peanuts up Parnassus. The fact is that the stage 
in America has received its solar plexus blow 
at the hands of the republican rabble. Their 
taste prevailing, the stage, an institution which 
flourished ever under the patronage of an en- 
lightened aristocracy, is in the throes of a proc- 
ess of extinction. I venture now to prophesy 
its entirely successful completion, And, as for 
me, the sooner, the better. 

That the theatre has sunk to low estate as 
well in England may seem to lessen the sad 
state of theatrical matters in our own country. 
As a matter of fact, the theatre in England is 
in its bad way for causes which do not apply 
to ours. In England one finds a dearth of 
talent. Here we have it in excess. That 
there are no actors, directors, scenic artists of 
any artistic consequence contemporarily in 
England is, purely, a matter of the moment: in 
ten years, the London stage might conceivably 
overflow with the necessary diversified talents. 


Teutonic 
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Erich Von Stroheim 


VANITY FAIR 


The First of a Series of Twelve Portraits of Motion Picture Personages 


FE HAS the neck of a wrestler and the 

bullet-head of a bruiser in fiction. 

Deep wrinkles run across his forehead. 
The first wrinkle above his eyes is about four 
inches long. His forehead narrows until the 
top wrinkle is very short and is lost in the 
close-cropped hair that forms a V in the centre. 
His eyes are those of a man who has fought 
great odds. There is challenging defiance in 
them—the eyes of a lion ever alert and ready 
to spring at imaginary Jewish folk looking for 
screen talent in the jungles of moronia. For 
be it known—Erich von Stroheim is an artist 
of battle. 

This Austrian, sometime soldicr, and some- 
time everything—a wrapper of bundles at seven 
dollars a week, a bad singer in a German Rat/:- 
keller, a fly paper salesman, a deputy sheriff, 
a track walker while learning to speak English 
in America, a dishwasher, a life-guard, a riding 
master, an “extra” player in the films—is now 
one of the most dominating individuals in the 
screen world. 

He throws his shoulders forward when he 
walks—like a champion middleweight strutting 
down the aisle to defend his crown. He is a 
born actor. He does not come into a room like 
anyone else. He always makes an entrance. 

Once within, he stops with heels clicked to- 
gether, his body erect, his bullet head thrown 
back on his powerful neck—like a well trained 
gladiator who has cleared a path for an emperor. 








ON STROHEIM ended his long wander- 
ing in San Francisco. While broke and 
hungry he obtained a job at Lake Tahoe as a 
life guard. As such he could do everything but 
It was soon learned that he knew more 
about horses than swimming. He was given a 
position as riding master. ‘That fall he came to 
Los Angeles with a carload of horses. 
Now aman who cannot swim but hires out as 
a life guard will either become famous or go 
before a magistrate. Von Stroheim is not a man 


swim. 


of many ideas but of intense concentration on 
those that he has. The comrade of horses got 
a cheap room and decided to enter pictures. 

He walked every day to a studio which could 
only be reached by motor at forty cents a round 
trip. He had not the forty cents. So each day 
players now forgotten whizzed by the plodding 
figure on his eight mile hike. 

In a game that is mostly bluff the life guard 
who could not swim was bound to come into his 
own. He became an “extra player.” 

We were at the time a nation of Hun haters. 
The shrewd von Stroheim took advantage of 
this. No one could play the hated German as 
well as he. While the souls of other Austrians 
were promenading to God out of holes that 
bullets made, von Stroheim was preparing to 
vault into a golden saddle, the stirrup of which 
was held by an illiterate Jew producer. And 
still, there are those who claim that he has no 
sense of humour. 

Von Stroheim became famous with the direc- 
tion of his first picture, Blind Hushands. It 
remains to this day, one of the finest of pictures. 
It is told with the relentless truth and restrained 


Be JIM TULLY 
detail of De Maupassant. 

He was long in selling the idea of Blind 
Husbands to Lacmmle, the little producer who 
some years before had operated a magic lantern 
show, Laemmle had faith—after many days—— 
and after von Strohecim had spent hours in- 
numerable in waiting upon him. Life may kill 
this Austrian . . . it will never defeat him. 

He called his first picture The Pinnacle. 
Mr. Lacmmle is reported to have said... 
“No vone vill go to see de pinochle—ve vill call 





DRAWING BY JOHN LOWE O'NEILL 


ERICH VON STROHEIM 


The subject of this article, the first 
of a series of twelve studies cf 
motion picture personages by Jim 
Tully, is Erich von Stroheim, an Aus- 
trian who directed Foolish Wives, 
Greed and Lehar’s Merry Widow 


it Blind Hushands—den all de vimmen come.” 

The women came and saw the Austrian play 
the lead. One lady critic with the vicarious- 
ness of middle age called him “the man you 
love to hate.” And so the dominating ex-track 
walker became established as a great screen actor 





as well as a great director. 

There must certainly be a strain of sadism in 
von Stroheim’s nature. Indeed, more than any 
other person in the film world he has stirred the 
so-called sadistic tendencies which are said by 
psychologists to lic dormant between the con- 
scious and subconscious mind. While too self- 
centred and too intense to see life whole, he 
transcribes, faithfully and vividly, that part of 
it which he does sce. 

A pioneer in the making of sophisticated pic- 
sadist has 








tures, this 
many of the illusions of Dr. Frank Crane. He 
believes in miracles and fortune tellers. He 
would not miss church on Sunday if Coolidge 
invited Mencken to a beer party, and if Nathan, 
uninvited, brought a pretty damsel along. 
While naive in his attitude toward life, he is 
honest in conversation. If he has inhibitions 


at least psychological 


he is aware of them. This makes him the lead- 
ing citizen in Hollywood. Sufficient unto him- 
self, he is never seen where shallow shadow- 
people commingle. 

He is guilty of tremendous rages. At such 
times he will take off his coat and trample upon 
it. When the rage has subsided he will dust it 
off and put it on again. 

Money is of no value to him. Men who owe 
him hundreds have borrowed of him again and 
again. He has been known to say—“Are you 
sure that’s enough? You may have more.” 

He is immaculate in his dress and clean to 
the point of passion. He has filmed a scene all 
day in a dirty cellar and come out as spick and 
span as when he entered. 

He talks in jerks. His ideas seem to flow too 
fast to be lucidly expressed in a foreign tongue. 
He will go far in art. Life still hurts him. 


TNLIKE most directors, many of whom 
are morons, von Stroheim has a torrent of 
talent. He has touched genius once or twice. So 
far he has not conformed to the financial wishes 
of producers. Capable of earning one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year, he has pre- 
ferred to fight on alone while owing for the 
furniture in his home. When producers were 
rushing him he said: “Real art cannot be 
limited as to time. Turning out pictures with 
the regularity of a sausage machine is bound 
to make them as alike as sausages in a string.” 
Again . . . “Most of them (motion picture 
players) are not actors but types. They cannot 
submerge themselves into a character.” And 
again, about art in America . . . its greatest 
ill. . . “Moral provincialism.” 

Not a widely read man, he is fond of two 
writers—Zola and Norris. He has much in 
common with these men, All three are realists 
with little flair for beauty. 

While an extra player von Stroheim met 
Gibson Gowland, a stolid Englishman, the very 
twin of McTeague, the monumental Norris 
dentist whom von Stroheim loved. He said to 
Gowland, “Some day I shall direct McTeague 
and you will play the lead.” Fight years later 
von Stroheim directed McTeague. Gowland 
played the lead. Greed was considered a better 
title for it. Casting Gowland for the lead was 
a master stroke. 

Von Stroheim’s great battle with the pro- 
ducers has been his consistent refusal to keep 
within the limitations of commercial pictures. 
He seems to feel that producers are artists an: 
that motion pictures are an art. 

He spent two years in the filming of Greed. 
After it was filmed he labored many weeks over 
several hundred thousand feet of film. At last 
the finished product was ready for studio exec- 
utives. It was, I believe, in forty-two reels. 
It would require about cight hours to witness a 
picture of this length. This would be too much 
even for the stupendous intelligence of a hack 
turned cinema critic. He was prevailed upon 
to cut the picture. The ex-soldier wept as he 
cut a scene here—a scene there. Finally he re- 
belled. He would cut it no more. It was now 

(Continued on page 128) 
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POLKA IN PANTALETTES 


PIERROT, COLUMBINE, AND GAZELLE 








DANSE MACABRE: MOTIF FOR FIFE AND TAMBOURINE 


SILHOUETTES 


The fault with most 
black and white cut- 
outs is that they are 
not the work of a true 
artist. It takes a first 
class painter to be- 
come a real master 
in the silhouette art 





EMIL ENGERT 


Emil Engert became 
known in Central Eu- 
rope purely as a 
painter. His gift for 
silhouette cut-outs 
was, however, so re- 
markable that for the 
past few years he has 
devoted his_ entire 
time not to his palette 
but to his nail scissors 





DESIGNING 


Herr Engert has be- 
come so proficient 
that he often cuts out 
silhouettes without 
preliminary drawing. 
Two of the cut-outs 
on this page were 
made in this manner 











MARGUERITE AND MEPHISTOPHELES 





DANCE MEASURE, TO THE “PROHIBITION BLUES” 


Silhouettes of the Dance: By Emil Engert 


A Munich Painter Temporarily Abandons the Brush in Favour of the Nail Scissors 
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Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAIR 


How the Playwright Meets the Actors About to Enact His Magnum Opus 


THIRD LECTURE 

HAVE been trying very earnestly, in my 
lectures on the art of modern theatrical 
production, to present an entirely fearless 
and impartial statement of the facts—so that 
any stray layman who chanced to be present at 
my last lecture will not have failed to detect a 
faint note of sympathy in my heart for the 
playwright, in spite of my many previous con- 
demnations of these absurdly over-rated indi- 
viduals, Any layman who says that I am prej- 
udiced against playwrights is a liar, and had 
better attend no more of my lectures. We pro- 
fessionals are mever prejudiced. Or, very 
seldom. And even when we are, we are right. 
Those laymen who are in agreement with me 
will remember that we left our playwright— 
one Roger Blackman, at the first reading of his 
play, which was entitled C/ouds, in a very de- 
pressed state indeed. He had just commenced 
to read his play tothe company of actors selected 
to play it when the star, Miss Florence Part- 
ridge, had insisted that she could not think of 
acting in a play called C/ouds and that the title 
must be changed to Hearts Blood or she would 

quit the company forthwith. 


OW, however over-rated the status of the 
t author may have become in the theatrical 
world, one must in fairness, point out that, in 
most cases, he did write the original version of 
the play, (apart from that, he is a wholly negli- 
gible factor) and that he must therefore be 
credited with the idea of the play on which the 
manager, director, scenic artist, actors, etc., must 
finally build the production. Of course even 
the idea of a play gets changed sometimes, but 
that is not the author’s fault. So that the solemn 
Mr. Blackman, a funereal fellow even in his 
gayer moments, may be forgiven his misery at 
the star’s insistence that Clouds, the title of his 
play, which took him four years to think of, be 
changed in one brief moment to Heart’s Blood. 
The layman probably imagines that Hearts 
Blood is an excellent title for any play, but the 
poor layman is always a fool about these things. 
Heart’s Blood is really not a good title. It isn’t 
Art—a title like that. We professionals of the 
more high-brow type would come straight out 
and frankly term the title “hokum”’, a term in- 
dicative of a low form of drama that people like 
The Theatre Guild, Mr. A. H. Woods and 
Mr. David Belasco are trying to drive from our 
stages. In fact, the only members of the 
Clouds company who like the new title at all 
are the star, Miss Partridge, and the heavy man, 
who once played for nine years in East Lynne, 
which really wasn’t a very high-brow type of 
play. Even the English juvenile doesn’t think 
much of Heart’s Blood for a name, in spite of 
the fact that the star is now holding his hand. 
(Of course she holds it in a nice way. There 
is no room for scandal in these lectures. They 
must be kept clean at any cost.) 

However, the director, Mr. David Stilton, 
thinks that they are all wasting time. He is 
considered a fine director; the actors believe 
implicitly in everything he says, and the in- 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


génue tells everyone he is very “artistic.” 

He says, in effect, “For the love of Pete, 
Rog, the name don’t matter a damn do it? It’s 
what you got in it, Kid. Come on—shoot!” 
at which point the unfortunate Mr. Blackman 
clears his throat and once more starts to read 
his play. - 

“The play,” he announces intensely to the 
breathless company, “Is entitled as 

He hesitates. There is quite a dreadful 
pause. He glances miserably at Mr. Stilton, 
who glares back, chewing his cigar. 

“Look here,” the author suggests desperately, 
“How about calling it Heart’s Clouds?” 

This elicits a shriek from the star. 

“Clouds—hell!” she yells, still clinging to 
the English juvenile. ‘ ‘Blood’ or nothing.” 

The director here lets fall one of those New 
Testament references for which he is so justly 
famed, and hurls his cigar into the orchestra 
pit. It hits the big drum with a thud and lends 
an added point to his expletive. 

“Leave the . .. . name out altogether,” he 
says between his teeth. “And get ow with the 
>) ae SRINRS 

The author continues lugubriously. 

“Tt is a drama of life—in four acts—and 


> 





sixteen scenes.’ 

The members of the cast bend forward 
eagerly, some of the minor characters mur- 
muring sixteen to each other, as if it were a 
wonderful number. Which indeed it is, when 
signifying scenes in a play. 

“How many dresses do I wear 
Miss Partridge. 

“Sixteen, Madame,” replies Mr. Blackman 
severely, 


?”? interrupts 


HIS seems to pacify the star, who listens 
quietly for some little time. 

(Please remember that I am trying to paint 
a true picture for you. All this may seem to 
you—perhaps even funny, but to us profession- 
als it is very serious. These people are verv 
much in earnest. It is their way of working.) 

Of course, it will be impossible for me to 
give you the entire play as Mr. Blackman read 
it that day to the company. But I will describe 
it briefly for you as he goes along, and you must 
imagine him reading it, which he does rather 
inaudibly (authors not being gifted, as a rule, 
as elocutionists) but with tremendous internal 
effort. He really feels it very deeply. 

The plot is all rather complicated, but it 
scems that a New York society girl, Irene Van- 
denlump (to be played by Miss Partridge) has 
sickened of the social whirl and eloped with a 
very romantic half-Italian ice-man who works 
in Fresno, Cal. It is not very clear as to how 
she met him, as she has never been to Fresno, 
while he has never been anywhere else, but 
being a very impressionistic type of drama it is 
not really necessary to exp/ain anything, as that 
would be considered bad art. Psychology is 
the main thing, not material facts. 

The first scene is on the train from New 
York to Fresno, in which Irene Vandenlump is 
travelling to the Wild West to marry her 


former ice-man. On the train she mects a 
handsome young English lord who is going to 
Los Angeles to stay with Douglas Fairbanks, 
When he hears that her father is the Vanden- 
lump, the English lord asks her to marry him, 
but she is proud, and determined to go through 
with her marriage to the ice-man, though she 
feels instinctively that it is not quite the right 
thing for her to do, 

Mr. Blackman is just in the middle of this 
scene when a loud pop from the orchestra pit 
startles everyone. Mr. Stilton curses biblically 
and the stage manager leaps down to sce what 
has happened. It appears that the big drum 
has exploded owing to the heat of Mr. Stil- 
ton’s cigar, which he had thrown down in his 
anger only a short while before. 

“That'll set you back some Dave,” observes 
the ingénuc. “Those things cost.” 

“Let ’em cost,” growls Mr. Stilton. “It’s a 
Shubert drum. Cover it over quickly, and-—” 
he glares at the company—“please don’t anyone 
smoke. It’s not allowed.” 


R. BLACKMAN proceeds. The second 

scene is a short one and takes place at the 
station at Fresno where Irene is met by the 
ice-man, who is called Carlo, while the English 
lord looks at them with his eye-glass through 
the Pullman window and shakes his head. Then 
time passes. They are married and living in the 
ice-man’s humble home. Poor Irene is trying 
to live down to him, but she finds it very hard, 
especially when she has to entertain Carlo’s 
great friend, who is a garbage man by profes- 
sion. The fourth scene, which ends Act I, is 
laid outside a millionaire’s house in Fresno, 
where Irene is helping Carlo to deliver the ice. 
The millionaire comes from the house and 
turns out to be Irene’s uncle, but he does not 
recognise her, and Irene faints as she picks up 
a large piece of ice. Mr. Blackman gets verv 
worked up over this scene, perspiring freely and 
becoming more and more inaudible. It ends 
thus: 





Carlo: Wha’ for you droppa da ice? 

Irene: Heavy oh, heavy— 

Carlo: Sure—ees ’eavy—what you iink— 
ha— 

Irene: Like my heart—and cold, cold— 
never knew ice before—except in 
cocktails—way back East—cocktails 
—God— 

Carlo: Na, na—what have you—ha— 

Irene: (Very clearly) The scorld goes on, 
Carlo. 

Carlo: Ha? (Irene faints. Carlo stares and 


understands at last.) Ah cara mia— 
ah—da leetla pickannin’-—ah—oh— 
cara mia—(He raises her head. She 
opens her eyes.) 
Irene: Cocktails—Fast is East—and West— 
(she shudders)—is West 
Mr. Blackman stops and wipes his brow. 
“Curtain,” he announces triumphantly, “And 
end of Act I.” 
“Act one?” gasps Miss Partridge, “I thought 
(Continued on page 102) 
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POLLY-MARY 


This is Mr. Speicher’s 
most recently achieved 
canvas. It has been 
on view at the New 
Society of Artists, 
where it attracted an 
immense amount of 
attention. It was pur- 
chased, at the very 
opening of the exhibi- 
tion, by Mrs. George 
Bellows, the widow of 
the painter. The por- 





uw 
Ww 


trait itself was 
achieved in September 
last, in Woodstock, 
and is of Polly-Mary, 
the daughter of Charles 
Rosen. The _can- 
vas is 24 x 30 inches. 
The young _ girl’s 
waist is a vivid blue 
with a pink collar. 
Thetable-top is orange, 
the books on the table 
are blue and yellow. 
the background, rose 


POLLY-MARY: A PORTRAIT BY EUGENE SPEICHER (New Society of Artists) 


Psycho-Analyzing Drama 


Some Overtones of Freud which Apply Retrospectively to the Theatre 


LEARNED and benevolent don once 

gave mea piece of advice. “Young man,” 

he almost snarled, “you need to wake 
up to the lamentable but irrefutable fact that 
drama did not begin when you began to write 
about it.” 

This excellent, however smarting, sentence 
has been with me ever since, so colouring my 
subconscious as to make me a sadder and, I hope, 
a wiser man. And I have lugged my subcon- 
scious into it for a definite reason. For this 
article concerns the Freudian Subconscious and 
Unconscious which was evidenced in plays long 
before the great Herr Professor Sigmund began 
to write about them. In short, evidences of 
Freud in the pre-Freud drama. 

There is a yarn they tell, whenever two or 
three psycho-analysts gather together, of the 
innocent young lady who could not understand 
how, way back in the days which had no 
Freudian glossary, anyone ever had foresight 
enough to name Cupid’s heroine Psyche. Com- 
panion to this is the astonishment of another 
lady at the intuition of the ancient Greek 
dramatist who not only called his hero Oedipus 
but also involved him in incestuous relations 
with his own mother. “Surely,” she protested, 
“they didn’t have the least idea of what an 
Oedipus Complex was in those old days!” 

“Of course not,” replied a doctor. “That’s 
why they wrote plays about it.” This doctor, 
you see, had a strictly scientific mind. 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Of course, you must not go around accusing 
every innocent old fairy-tale and nursery rhyme 
of harbouring cases for psycho-analysis. The 
legend of Cinderella and her glass slipper has 
nothing necessarily to do with the shoe fetish. 
Just because the grandam of Banbury Cross 
gloried in rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes, she cannot be immediately catalogued as 
an exhibitionist in the clutches of narcissism. 

But the seeds of sexual symbolism grew up 
into folk-tales long before they grew up into 
Havelock Ellis. If Aladdin’s lamp stands for 
what it does in the category of the subconscious 
of today, it must have stood for some such thing 
in those ancient Arabian days which first un- 
earthed it. Adolescence is probably just as 
dreamy a period of life, just as secretive and 
yearning in its gestures, in the Orient as in 
England. 


HE Arabian Nights’ Entertainments con- 

cocted more than one such plain, blunt 
allusion to the Freudian impulses. For instance, 
it was amusing to see a somewhat silly melo- 
drama which lately came to New York from 
Paris, and to learn what a horror it has aroused 
over there—what a profitable and super-senti- 
mental horror, to be sure—by its romantic pas 
deux between a lady and an ape. Not a real ape, 
naturally, for even modern civilization is some- 
what squeamish. But, long years before the 
scientists had begun to collect statistics and 


build deductions, the Arabian Nights had re- 
lated some handsome little cases of simians and 
soubrettes,-and Masuccio had evolved some ex- 
cellent analytical fiction about cold, beautiful 
creatures who finally fell for porters and chim- 
ney-sweeps little better than monkeys in 
complexion and condition. 

For instance, regard Shakespeare with a psy- 
chiatrist’s eye. 

Shakespeare never knew for an instant of 
what complexes he was possessed. They keep 
prickling out of his plots and characterizations 
all the time, as strange as Indian arrow-heads in 
a shovelful of city soil. Twelfth Night, Measure 
for Measure, Midsummer Night's Dream... 
the list of psychic indications would have, I 
think, to be no less than a list of all his plays. 
As to the Sonnets and their fabulous Dark Lady 
(if she was a Lady), I leave it to the hard- 
boiled analysts to explain. 

Possibly it was just after writing his will that 
Shakespeare is supposed. to have conferred on 
vaudeville its most famous gag: “‘Ods bodkins, 
that’s no Dark Lady. That’s my wife!” 

Hamlet, of course, offers the richest field for 
digging up neuroses. Freud has gone as far as 
stating that “the Oedipus Complex is the cen- 
tral complex of every neurotic disturbance.” 
When you see the grandiose costumery of a 
conventional performance of Hamlet, you may 
find it hard to be much more than aesthetically 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Motion Picture Art in the Making: An Actual Scene ina 
A Diagram, Correct in Every Detail, by Covarrubias, Which Should Dispel Many of the Romantic 


ERE, ladies and gentlemen, is a “‘movie’’ studio. A super film is being 
produced. The great Director, known about the studio as “The Master”, 
having spent months in preparatory reading of Spinoza, Kant, and Ralph 


for Mr. Valentino and spares him the wear and tear of having to try out the 
focus and the light effects. The two gents with the hammers are Herman 
and Louie, stage carpenters who are interested in Emile’s career to the ex- 


Waldo Trine, sits concentrating on whether or not his concentration is register- 
ing with his BOSS, the gentleman standing just below, who dropped in for 
a moment to see that the Company's millions were not being carelessly tossed 
to the four winds. The lights are focussed on Emile, who serves as a ““Dummy”’ 


tent of securing the Assistant Director’s word that he will let them know 
as soon as “The Master” is through with Emile’s services, so that they can 
take him out in the alley and give him a much-needed poke in the nose. 
Higher up, Mike, the electrician, is manipulating a huge sunlight arc. Mike 











Studio, Showing Some Stages in the Evolution of a ««Movie” 
Notions (Dear to the Heart of the Unsophisticated Public) Concerning the Mysteries of Filn Making 


is sympathétique with Herman and Louie and is not going to break down 
and cry if the sunlight arc gives Emile a touch of Klieg eyes. At the extreme 
left stands Martha Lee Washington, whose ready mirror and powder puff 
are the foundation of every successful close-up. Behind the cameraman (who, 
like all his guild, always wears a cap indoors, but turns it around so that he 
can peek into the camera with almost as much ease as if he wore no cap 
at all) is a bevy of Extra Girls at ease, one of whom seems to have lost 


her romantic illusions. At the lower right sit Violinist and Pianiste preparing 
to get in tune with the infinite emotions of ‘‘The Master’ when the actual ‘“‘shoot- 
ing” begins. Surrounding the Boss are Assistant Directors, an Assistant 
Cameraman and a Continuity Clerk, who sees that no mistakes are made, as 
for instance, should the heroine leave one room to go to breakfast in seven 
ropes of pearls and a diamond tiara, she must not enter in a ruby stomacher 
and an emerald Javaliére when the succeeding scene is taken two months later 








A Western Disunion 


VANITY FAIR 


A Tragedy Occurring Among the Smarter Week-End Set of Long Island 


Port Washington Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
CAN YOU COME DOWN ON THE FOURTH AND 


SPEND THE WEEKEND 
CLARA BAURE 


Port Washington Long Island 
Miss Mildred Loveleigh 
Mt Kisco New York 
CAN YOU COME DOWN ON THE FOURTH AND 


SPEND THE WEEKEND JACK RUSHING IS COMING 
CLARA BAURE 


Mt Kisco N Y 
Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 
EVER SO MANY THANKS YES WOULD LOVE TO 
MILDRED LOVELEIGH 


New York N Y 
Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 
VERY SORRY IMPOSSIBLE WOULD HAVE ADORED 
IT BUT AM SPENDING THAT WEEKEND WITH 
THE GAYS AT WESTBURY MANY THANKS FOR 


ASKING ME 
JACK RUSHING 


New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
HAVE JUST REFUSED PERFECTLY TERRIBLE 
INVITATION FOR WEEKEND AFTER NEXT 
SAYING | AM SPENDING IT WITH YOU MAY I 


DO SO 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 


YES OF COURSE 
SYDNEY 


Port Washington Lomg Island 
Bertram Gest-Atwill 
New York Club New York 
CAN YOU COME DOWN ON THE FOURTH AND 


SPEND THE WEEKEND 
CLARA BAURE 


New York N Y 
Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 


YES DELIGHTED 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL 


Mt Kisco N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
SO GLAD YOU ARE GOING TO THE BAURES TOO 
NEXT WEEKEND WE OUGHT TO HAVE SOME FUN 


LOVE 
MILDRED 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


New York N Y 
Miss Mildred Loveleigh 
Mz Kisco New York 
WHY DIDNT THOSE BLITHERING IDIOTS TELL ME 
YOU WERE GOING TO BE THERE I REFUSED THEIR 
INVITATION AND AM GOING TO THE GAYS AINT 


LIFE TRAGIC LOVE 
JACK 


Mt Kisco N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
THINGS HAVE GOT TO BE FIXED LOVE 
MILDRED 


New York N Y 
Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 
MY DATE WITH THE GAYS HAS FALLEN 
THROUGH COULD I POSSIBLY RECONSIDER MY 
REFUSAL OF YOUR INVITATION 
JACK RUSHING 


Port Washington Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL IS COMING DOWN SO I 
AM AFRAID WE HAVE NO ROOM 
CLARA BAURE 


New York N Y 
Bertram Gest-Atwill 
New York Club New York 
DO YOU HAVE TO GO TO THE BAURES THIS 


WEEKEND 
JACK RUSHING 


New York N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
ALAS YES THEY ARE THE ONLY PEOPLE WHO 


HAVE ASKED ME 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL 


New York N Y 
Bertram Gest-Atwill 
New York Club New York 
IF YOU GET A BETTER INVITE WILL YOU 
ACCEPT IT AND NOT GO TO THE BAURES 
JACK RUSHING 


New York N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 


NATURALLY 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL 


New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
FIND | CANNOT MAKE NEXT WEEKEND AFTER 
ALL SO SORRY BUT BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL IS 
FREE SO HOW ABOUT HAVING HIM INSTEAD 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 


1 DONT LIKE HIM 
SYDNEY 


New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
NOR DO I BUT COULDNT YOU PUT UP WITH Him 


THIS ONCE 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
WHY SHOULD I MARGARET DOESNT LIKE HIM 


EITHER 
SYDNEY 


New York NY 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
NOBODY LIKES HIM BUT PLEASE AS SPECIAL 
FAVOUR ASK HIM DOWN THIS WEEKEND 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
DONT BE A FOOL HE MIGHT COME 
SYDNEY 


New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
IT MAY CHANGE WHOLE COURSE OF MY LIFE 
TOO COMPLICATED TO EXPLAIN BY WIRE BUT 
REMEMBER YOUR OWN YOUTH AND OUR 


ANCIENT FRIENDSHIP 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
THE SACRIFICE SHALL BE MADE WE ARE 
WIRING LITTLE BERTIE 


SYDNEY 
New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
THANKS OLD PAL 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 
Bertram Gest-Atwill 
New York Club New York 
WONT YOU COME DOWN AND SPEND THIS NEXT 
WEEKEND WITH US SYDNEY AND | BOTH HOPE 


YOU CAN 
MARGARET GAY 


New York N Y 
Mrs Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
THANKS YES DELIGHTED 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL 


(Continued on page 130) 
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The Sun Never Sets Upon Him 


Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, America’s Most Far-Flung Playwright 


T IS gravely to be doubted whether all the performances of all the 

O’Neill plays throughout the world have numbered as many specta- 
tors or yielded him as much royalty as has been the portion of Abie’s 
Irish Rose, but it is indisputably true that the voice of no American 
playwright has carried so far as his. It is a familiar enough fact 
that O’Neill has twice won the Pulitzer Prize for the best American 
play and that all his works are read and acted in the universities of 
this country. But fewer know that, alone among Americans who have 





written for the stage in the past hundred years, his name really means 
something across the seas. A dozen of his works have been played 
in Europe and in Asia. Anna Christie, for instance, has been acted 
not only throughout this country but also in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Moscow, Barcelona, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Shanghai, Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila and the Italian cities. In 
New York O’Neill has kteen represented this season by two new 
works—The Fountain, and The Great God Brown, a play for masks 





Secrets 


VANITY FAIR 


Wherein a Girl’s Mother Contemplates the Darker Secrets of Married Life 


we T’S not really a betrothal party. But, I 
shall have to announce generally that 
Claudia Gray is engaged to marry André 

Donat or, else, there will be all sorts of gossip. 

The child has danced only with him the whole 

evening; and they have so many sympathizers 

among our friends. Even Charles seems to like 
the idea.” 

Mrs, Gray looked around the room for her 
husband and finally spotted him at a poker 
table. “Yes, of course, he’s passing his thumb 
nail across his lip. He’s at it again! Last week 
I didn’t catch him at it a single time. I suppose 
it’s because things are going so smoothly and 
he’s bored.” She sighed, and gazed thought- 
fully at André Donat and her daughter who 
were dancing to the music of a pianola. Claudia 
looked like her mother. She was large like her 
and had the same blond colouring that her 
mother had had at her age. 

“Blondness—that doesn’t last long!” thought 
her mother. “That type of blonde fades out 
quickly. I ought to know something about 
that. But the child is really very pretty to- 
night. Quite worthy of her mother. It’s posi- 
tively disconcerting how much her face is like 
mine at her age, in spite of those delicate fea- 
tures. Her nose is smaller than mine, and, 
unfortunately, so are her eyes. But she has a 
smaller mouth, too, thank goodness! She’s 
really lovely. I can take the credit for pro- 
ducing a masterpiece. And she’s so dear and 
sweet. Ah, how well I know that life will be 
over for me when she goes. But there I go 
singing her praises as 1f—” 





HE called an abrupt halt to her maternal 
anal and touched, with a superstitious 
finger, the gilded wood of an armchair. 

Mrs. Gray felt for her daughter a singular 
devotion, a devotion so discerning that it was 
incapable of blindness. It had in it that ele- 
ment of keen criticism which a coach must 
always assume towards the champion whom he 
trains and trusts. Mrs. Gray’s own abundant 
health, her physical and moral equilibrium had, 
indeed, often made her intolerant and harsh 
toward feminine frailties that she did not share. 
“You have a headache! And where in the 
world did you pick up a headache? I never had 
one in my life.” Or again, “You want to wear 
your hair low, in the nape of your neck? You 
little fool! Nothing in the world is less be- 
coming at your age. You should wear your 
hair high and leave your neck bare. That’s 
the style for you. Just take a look at my por- 
trait painted by Ferdinand Humbert!” 

In the person of her daughter, Mrs. Gray 
was unconsciously cherishing those others: the 
child of ten years before, with short skirts and 
bare legs wading in icy water; the girl of just 
a few years past, riding horseback in the Bois 
with her hair in a double braid under her 
black derby hat. A charming little girl always, 
easy to bring up, a bit of a tomboy perhaps, 
but spirited as a pedigreed horse, and slim and 
straight as a young sapling, a girl who did not 





By COLETTE 


know what it was to have nerves and who had 
not been the occasion of three doctor’s visits 
since her birth. 

Mrs. Gray looked towards her future. son- 





DITOR’S NOTE: The question as to 

whether Nathalia Crane, the child poet, 
really writes her own poetry or not, is a 
matter with which Vanity Fair is not con- 
cerned. Vanity Fair has, for some time, been 
privileged to know much regarding Miss 
Crane’s writings, talents and methods of work. 
Her letters and some of her work in prose are 
even more remarkable than her verses. The 
poem The Witnesses printed on this page is 
one of her most recent creations in verse. 


THE WITNESSES 


By Natuaria CRANE 


Lo and behold, 

God made this starry wold, 
The maggot and the mold— 
Lo and behold. 


He taught the grass 
Contentment, blade by blade; 
The sanctity 

Of sameness in a shade. 


He did ordain 

The odor of the fern; 
The cataract 

Achieved unto the churn. 


Forth from the clay 

There trooped the colored ware; 
The vines devised 

A baby’s swinging chair. 


The oak tree gave 

Its gauntlets for a wheel; 

A ladle rose 

From out the mixer’s meal. 


Came Usage down 

The balustraded rifts, 
Her debts forgot 

But swollen with the gifts. 


There yet remain 

Those verities of old 

To testify— 

The maggot and the mold. 








—_ 


in-law with the disparaging and resentful eye 
of a mother-in-law. 

“Yes; he seems a good sort. And his bread 
is well buttered. His father will give them a 
house. Other mothers will be quite envious. 
This marriage will create nothing but envy, I 
know. And if Ishould speak my secret thoughts, 
there would be a fine outcry.” 

André Donat, leaving the pianola a moment 
for the buffet, stopped in front of Mrs. Gray 
and, bending low, printed a light kiss on her 
hand. Then he snatched her tiny handkerchief 
and made off with it, laughing and showing his 
teeth. Mrs. Gray threatened him with her fan 


— 








and smiled at him—entirely without good will, 

She went outside on the terrace, sat down, 
and breathed in the fresh air, which was not 
entirely free from the evening dust of the 
Bois. Her fifty rigorous years had not left 
her quite untouched, and she gave in to them a 
little now and then when she felt herself quite 
alone. Her knees felt weak and her proud back 
longed for her bed with its fresh linens and 
for a nice soothing hot water bag. 

“He plays the gallant with me, that boy! 
How many times he has done it! He shows me 
those white teeth in his upper jaw and those 
tiny incisors in his lower jaw. They’re too 
small and pointed and they denote sensuality 
and fickleness. I pity my child if she has pretty 
chambermaids around. And that short nose 
shows a complete lack of judgment, and the 
lobe of his ear almost growing onto his cheek~ 
a sure sign of degeneracy! Besides, when we 
have visited him, he has positively boasted of 
the fact that he cannot live in disorder; that he 
arranges his books according to the colour of the 
bindings and that he even gets up at night to 
put shoe trees in his shoes.” 


RS. GRAY groaned as she rose. She re- 

called to her mind a scene from her own 
youth, the picture of a young girl completely 
crushed and, standing in front of her in his 
underwear, a young man with his bare fect on 
the tiles of a bath house. With complete non- 
chalance, the young man was about to make 
the horrid admission that he could not sleep 
unless the bath towels were all hung in an 
exactly even row. 

“But I can’t tell that to Claudia!” thought 
Mrs. Gray in the torment of her soul. “No! 
I positively cannot! If I should tell her that 
and also that I almost left her father because he 
keeps passing his thumb-nail over his lip, she 
would Jaugh. She wouldn’t understand. It’s 
just one of those things you just can’t say. 
There are things that I must whisper in her ear 
on the eve of her marriage: things that are a 
little shocking and frightening for a young 
girl to hear and awkward for a mother to talk 
about with her daughter. But I can never tell 
her about the fringes of the bath towels or that 
thumb nail passed over his lip a hundred times 
a day—never! never! And she, she will con- 
ceal from me a thousand terrible little nothings, 
the dry rot of conjugal life, the lapses into 
childishness of a husband who begins to fecl 
comfortable and relaxed. 

“My poor baby!” sighed Mrs, Gray, and 
drew up her large form, which as it lost flexi- 
bility seemed to gain in stateliness, As she re- 
entered the room she made only the tiniest 
sign to the engaged couple who were now 
dancing and went straight to the poker table. 

“Make room for me, Charles. There are 
only four of you.” 

She sat down opposite her husband; and her 
wifely hand removed with a quick significant 
gesture that hand which was rubbing its thumb- 
nail slowly, slowly across the lips. 
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BORROWED FROM BORGIA 


Louis becoming a little boring, Stella effected his 
translation to another world by means of a mixture 
of champagne and quick-setting, liquid concrete. Poor 
Louis is shown doing his last Charleston. 
acquitted, espoused Harry M. Firtree, 


THE FIRST STEP 


This is not movie stuff but the real thing. While 
still in her ’teens, Stella Darcy shot her young cow- 
boy husband. The jury acquitted her on her plea that 
her life and her aim had been good. She immediately 
married Louis Le Béte, movie director (on the left) 


Stella, again 
a life-guard 


Why Do Men Marry 
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se he GOING DOWN CHOOSE YOUR EXIT 
she All we are to see of Handsome Stella soon found that Her- 
It’s Harry is this glimpse as he bert was mostly poet and very 
goes down for the third time little of a banker. He passed 
say. in his native element. “An away quietly at a dinner of 
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VANITY FAIR 





A Wayside Madonna: Sculpture by Ivan MeStrovic 


HE Madonna shown above is MeStrovié’s most recent work. It was seen for 

the first time at the exhibition of the artist's marbles recently on view at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The great Serbian master, in adding Boston 
to his list of one-man exhibitions, has now had important shows in twenty of the 
great capitals of the world. The figure itself is a little over life-size, as so many 
of MeStrovié’s better known groups have been. It will shortly be exhibited in 
New York along with other examples of his sculpture. If there is a quality 


in MeStrovi¢é’s work which can be singled out as predominantly characteristic it 
is certainly the quality of naiveté or simplicity,—the feeling that the artist is 
wholly removed from sophistication and worldliness. This quality has been evi- 
dent in all of his work, even in the gigantic figures achieved by him for his great 
Serbian memorial. It may perhaps be claimed that the group shown above bears 
evidence of a spiritual descent from the sculptors of the late fifteenth century 
in Europe, particularly from the sculptors of the Italian aesthetic tradition 
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Freaks 
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A Drama of Fashionable New York Life; Told In The Most Modern Manner 


DITOR’S NOTE: Reuben L. Goldberg, the 

author of the grim tragedy published on this 
page, is best known to the various continents of the 
world as a cartoonist. Over three million people are 
daily gladdened by his syndicated pictorial master- 
pieces). When Goldberg puts down his pencil, how- 
ever, and takes up his pen, his writings—also syndi- 
cated throughout the habitable globe—deal chiefly 
with sports, particularly the sport of pugilism. Oc- 
casionally however he grows introspective, phil- 
osophic and tragic. During these crises in his life 
he writes profoundly, bitterly, even morosely. On 
such occasions he permits Vanity Fair to publish the 
fruits of his stark and slightly acidulated Muse. 
The exquisite and haunting berceuse which follows 
this note was written, we learn, only after Mr. Gold- 
berg had devoted an entire month to the perusal of 
the recent and realistic works of Maxwell Bodenheim, 
Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, and John 
Dos Passos. Indeed it was their examples, their 
literary styles, their aesthetic points of view that 
inspired him to indite this gem of scathing commentary 


BOOK ONE—PART ONE 


ORTER HANFORD leaned against a 

post in the dime museum and gazed at 

the freaks. Outside the museum he could 
hear the roar of Forty-Second Street—and 
Broadway! The cream of the country’s so- 
called civilization floating by. Men in high 
hats, women in low necks, rich men, kept 
women, dramatic critics all ready to work them- 
selves up into a fresh spasm of delight over the 
advent of a new star. 

An old-fashioned dime museum in the heart 
of our modern Babylon—except that the ad- 
mission price was now a quarter, A quarter now 
bought in freaks only what a dime had bought 
before the war. There’s a lesson for you. 
What did the war do? It raised the price of 
freaks. 

The museum, up to a week or two ago, had 
been a vacant store two doors from the New 
Amsterdam, New York’s best known theatre. 
The landlord had unsuccessfully haggled over 
the price of the rent with an Armenian, or a 
Greek, or a Swede. Or was it a Hindu! But 
the store remained unrented. Then Joe Engel 
came along. Joe was an old circus man, out of 
work, for the Big Barnum and Bailey Circus 
was laid up for the winter. Then Joe had an 
dea! To round up a bunch of freaks (who 
weren’t working) and make a deal with the 
Forty-Second Street landlord to use the store 
asa place to exhibit a troupe of monstrosities 
until such a time as a tenant came along who 
was willing to pay the rent for it. The land- 
lord assented! 

Joe had come from an illustrious circus 
family. Carl, his stern old German father, had 
been the iron-fisted master of the house of 
Engel. Hans, Ludwig and Adolph—brothers 
of Joe’s—had broken their necks at one ume 
or another in trying to jump over one too many 
elephants. Freida, his sister, became friendly 
with a riding master and died when her child 
was born. Then mother Engel dropped a poison 
pill in her husband’s coffee one morning, and 
Papa Engel had a swell funeral. Joe, the 
youngest son, came to America and fulfilled his 
father’s dreams of ambition and avarice by en- 
tering Barnum and Bailey’s employ and be- 
coming a valet to the horses. 

That’s life! How often the dreams of em- 
pire end that way. Caesar, Napoleon. The 


By RUBE GOLDBERG 


Kaiser. That’s life—Joe and his shovel. 

One night—say the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber. . no, maybe it was the twenty-ninth 
of January,—what difference? Time! Clocks! 
Ticking, ticking, ticking. Heels clicking, click- 
ing, clicking. Mud sticking, sticking, sticking. 
Walking, talking, stalking. Hands turning on 
clocks. Hands directing traffic. Hands round 
waists. Hands seeking alms. Hands, Hands, 
Hands. 





PACH BROS. 


RUBE GOLDBERG 


Mr. Goldberg is as adept with the pen 
as with the brush. He is known as a 
cartoonist, sports writer and author 


Anyway, one night—before Joe Engel came 
along—the poor unemployed freaks were sitting 
in Mother St. Clair’s boarding house. They 
were losing money. The circus was closed. 
There was no one to buy their post cards. No 
one to gaze at their deformities. They had 
been proud of their twisted bodies, and happy 
only when people were gazing at them in won- 
der, or disgust . “Nature did this to us. 
This is Nature’s joke. Laugh, you sons-o’-guns, 
laugh. Ha ha ha!” 

At about this time the Barnum and Bailey 
horses were sent south for the winter. Joe’s 
shovel was packed away in camphor. Perhaps 
you think Joe was not proud of that shovel. 
He-had his initials engraved on the handle. 

Then Joe left the big tent and took a room 
at Mother St. Clair’s. 

Two days later he had his big idea. The first 
good idea he had ever had. “Why can’t | 
take all you nuts to Broadway!” 

A great shout of approval! A codperative 
dime museum! 


BOOK SEVEN—PERHAPS EIGHT 


Mr. and Mrs. Porter Hanford’s house was 
a fine affair, for the Hanfords were fashion- 
able people, and rich. The house itself was 
rococo, ormolu, Chippendale, William and 
Mary, Ming, Sung, Renaissance, and all that 
stuff. Over and above Mr. and Mrs. Hanford, 
there were three maids, a butler, a cook, a dog, 
and twenty-eight goldfish. The butler got 
along fine with the three maids. Their rooms 


were all on the same floor. The dog, the cook, 
and the goldfish had no moral sensibility. 
They should care. 

Jasmine Hanford, Porter Hanford’s young 
wife, was in a hilarious mood that night. A 
great dinner was in progress. Joy and Jollity. 
“Who,” she asked, “was this person Volstead 
anyway!” Beside the Hanfords, there were, 
at that memorable dinner party, the , Van 
Husens, Cadwaladers, the Rabinowitzes—and 
John Stanhope. The other couples were just 
people. What a society! Houses, meals, auto- 
mobiles, bridge, golf, spats, divorces, recon- 
ciliations, food, sleep, money: and they thought 
they were alive. A few invitations, some tele- 
phone calls, a theatre, a movie and a dose of 
castor oil. That was enough for them. Who 
cared! 





ke 

But Jasmine, somehow, was different. When: 
she was only twelve she had walked into the 
bathroom where her mother was taking a bath. 
Mrs. Peterson gave her daughter a long talking 
to. But the damage was done. All night the 
child lay awake, her little mind a whirlpool 
of harrowing thoughts. ‘Will I ever look like 
that? A bunch of toy balloons. God forbid. 
1 must never Jet myself grow to look like 
mother!” 

So, Jasmine’s figure had always remained per- 
fect. And she never allowed Porter, her hus- 
band, to forget that fact. She was always 
parading it up and down the room. He often 
told himself that he had married a wooden 
model from a modiste’s shop. What was the 
good, he asked, of a perfect figure on a woman 
When its temperature was always the same— 
ten degrees below zero! 


PART NINE—SECTION SEVEN 


ORTER had met Jasmine in a most ro- 

mantic way. They were working in his 
Uncle Aesop’s bean cannery. Uncle Aesop was 
rich. Porter was learning the canning busi- 
ness. At that time he was putting labels on the 
cans, while Jasmine was the girl who counted 
the beans. She had culture. Her father had 
been killed in the great war. He had broken 
a blood-vessel before a deaf and dumb audience 
in making an appeal for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. Then Jasmine had to go to work. 

The first time that Porter walked through 
the cannery and saw Jasmine in the counting 
department he was struck by her beauty and 
refinement. She was different. The incon- 
gruity of it all smote him like a bolt from the 
blue. Jasmine, and beans! Ugh! Jasmine and 
roses. J'hat was better. 

There wasn’t much to it after that. They 
were married in Denver—or perhaps it was 
Bayonne. Cities, cities. Streets. Homes. What 
did it all meanf 

“Frankie and Johnny were lovers—” 


BOOK TWENTY-ONE, BIS 
And now, back to the dinner party in 


progress at the Hanfords’, 
(Continued on page 94) 








VANITY FAIR 


What The Physical Culture Magazines Did For Me 
How Love and Happiness Came to One Who Was But a Mockery of a Man 


S my answer to the age-old question, ! 
would say that poets and dreamers may 
charm in their fashion, but the brute- 

man is the ladies’ man, and that is the whole 
thing in a nut-shel]. For a woman may blush 
and sigh for the prettics of life, but when 
muscle confronts her she is thisthedown before 
the wind, and we men would not have it 
otherwise. 

Even as a boy I was puny. Not so much 
undersized as underdeveloped, and as a result 
[ was not much wanted in our childish games 
particularly by the girls, I was a terrible faii- 
ure at the See-Saw, for sit I never so firmly, 
my end was always up in the air, and while 
playing Snap the Whip, I was once snapped off 
the end and was found two hours later in a 
marshy field where my mother had sternly for- 
bidden me to go—alas! How could I tell her 
that I had been snapped there? 

I was not without my winning quali- 
tics, for I could move my scalp back 
and forth, and being double-jointed 
about the hip I could place my feet ai- 
most anywhere at random, But even as 
a young man I did not know, in my 
blind way, that what the ladies like in 
a man is strength, manliness, muscle. 
Fool that I was! Fool because the lack 
of this knowledge cost me the love of 
a once good woman—my wife. 

And had it not been for Mr. Mac- 
fadden and the Physical Culture Maga- 
zines, I would have lost her for good 
and all, and so I owe my now happy life 
and new-found strength to those very 
Physical Culture Magazines, and I would 
like to propose a little toast before | 
go any further: 


Here’s to the boys who have followed 
Macfadden! 
I could have still have been a weakling 


if I hadn't. 


And although I am not much of a poct, 
I guess my heart is in the right place. 


OOKING at it from Mother Nature’s 
point of view (as we must all do, 
willy-nilly, at some time or another) | 
Was not a man to whom muscles would 
come unsolicited, although a jolly fellow 
in my way. For I was always the sensitive 
kind, quick to blush at the drop of the 
hat, and although the crowd I chummed 
with were all dandy fellows, there was 
not one Physical Culturist among them, 
and they cared little or nothing for thew or 
sinew, being mostly in the bassinet business, 
like I. 

And so I remained weak, afraid of fighting, 
afraid of life and of love, but playing ever 
the gentleman to my womenfolk, with no foul 
word or uncouth gesture to mar the whole. 
What thoughts and fancies, then, trailed their 
elfin wings through the Fool’s Paradise I called 
my mind as Fritzi, my girl-wife, would come 
and sit on the arm of my chair in the dusk- 
time (ah, that heart-and-kiss time!) “She loves 


By JASON ONSLOW PETTINGILL 


me,” I reflected, “for my courtly ways, the 
turn of my wrist, the inflection of my voice.” 
Foolish me! 1 never dreamed that even as she 
stroked my hair she was yearning inwardly’ for 
a stronger arm, a brisker biceps, a more brutal 
and masterful voice to call her “mate”! 

And I remember being very surprised in- 
deed one day in Spring, while we were gath- 
ering dogwood by field and stream, when 
Fritzi suddenly pushed me off a large rock and 
began kicking me with her little feet, and with 
all her might and main. 

“Fritzi, my friend!” I cried in mock re- 
proach, but just then she fell down upon a 
group of broken bottles, and well, the next 
thing I knew I was home in my bed because 
there is one thing | cannot endure and that 
is the sight of blood, for 1 am built like that. 

Just mention an artery, and I would be 
dead at your feet. 





VANDAMM 


LOVE IN A COTTAGE 


I sometimes wonder, as we sit home of an 
evening, I with my dumb-bells and Fritzi 
sitting there on the floor by my side, if 
Might is not Right after all. For now it 
is I who have the muscles of iron, while 
Lionel is just a caper-sauce salesman going 
from house to house in his daily sales rounds 


Well, I soon learned that my wife was not 
happy with me. But why? Alas, it soon be- 
came all too clear. I saw that I was too weak 
for her; she wanted power, she wanted brawn. 
She wanted, not the touch of pearls upon her 
soft neck but the welt of loving blows. 

Ah, had I but guessed what lay around the 
corner in her heart! Had I but crushed to 
earth the shapely and muscular brute who, in 
the guise of friend, came into my home and 
swept Fritzi from me! For not a month of 
their friendship had passed ere she had danced 


to the strong man’s piping and left me to 
play alone this sorry game of Blind Man’s 
Buff that men call Life. 


THE MUSCULAR STRANGER 


It was on a blowy evening in April, and | 
was coming home, a little in my cups, /é/as! 
for it had been button-and-badge night at 
the Bassinet Society, and the boys had all been 
pretty wild, even going so far as to play Sex 
Appeal after the waffles and beer had gone 
their rounds, Sex Appeal is a game where you 
mark down on a piece of paper the marks 
you give the other fellows, such as Beauty—7, 
Sense of Propriety—3, Chic—0, and so forth, 
and then, at the end, you mark down the marks 
you give them for Sex Appeal, which is a term 
loosely used to mean Getting Along with the 
Ladies, 

Well, 1 was feeling pretty low because | 
only got as high as 1% for Sex Appeal 
and well, if it means playing the jester 
with one and all, then I am glad to say 
I have not got it; but if it means a 
courtly air and a quiet smile with a bit 
of the Old Harry lurking in its depths, 
why, that is what I have always regarded 
as the reason for my success with the 
ladies, and I think they will agree. 


ELL, as I neared the house, after 

looking for my hat for a while, 
(it seemed that I was not wearing it as 
I had popularly supposed) I became con- 
scious that someone in my home was 
playing the Cornet. Could it be Fritzi? 
I hurried on, my heart full of despair 
and doubt, for I have ever distrusted 
Music, Heavenly Maid, because was it 
not owing to the song of the sirens that 
many a brave sailor-lad of long ago was 
dashed to death upon the rocks respec- 
tively of Scylla and Ciribiribin? When 
I reached the door the music had ceased, 
and what was my surprise upon enter- 
ing the parlor, to behold a large man 
in a full dress suit regarding me in a 
very nasty way from between his knees, 
and well, if I had had a face like that 
I would have put it between my knecs 
too, and good riddance to bad rubbish, 
but that is neither here nor there. 

I raised my eyebrows as our visitor, 
lowering his head and hands to the floor, 
began walking rapidly around and around 
himself by a manipulation of the pelvic 
muscles, and well, as far as contortions 
go, I have paid my good dime to see less, 

“Ho!” I cried in friendly tones, “and 
where are the seals and the waltzing mice?” 
And, joining in the fun, I placed my foot 
behind my ear. 

“Arthur, you are not yourself,” murmured 
Fritzi in a low voice. 

“No man,” observed our visitor, rising, “is 
himself until his deltoids are in fighting trim.” 

‘Deltoids to you,” I retorted. “My del- 
toids are as good as the next onc’s.” For he 
(Continued on page 122) 
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THE MUSIC CRITIC 


Having just penned the obser- 
vation that “‘Torjeska’s melodic 
line is impure,” he is trying 
to invent a snappy comeback in 
case his obtuse editor should 
ask what in hell the observa- 
tion meant. He is also made 
uneasy by being aware that he 
does resemble Michael Strange 

















The Critics of the 
Six Livelihood Arts 


THE LITERARY CRITIC 


The misanthropic aspect 
worn by this dolorous reader 
derives less from the qual- 
ity of the book under obser- 
vation than from the wearied 
knowledge that someone will 
ask him why he doesn’t 
write constructive criticism 


THE POETRY CRITIC 


Having announced his con- 
viction that the poems of 
Nathalia Crane could hardly 
have been written by a girl 
of twelve, he is crushed by 
her retort that his criticisms 
could hardly be the work of 
a man already in his thirties 


THE MOVIE CRITIC 


His belligerent aspect is born 
of resentment at the fact 
that people do not regard 
the movies as an art at 
all—tempered by his sus- 
picion that if they were an 
art, he would scarcely be 
hired to comment on them 


THE ART CRITIC 


Whereas he must walk more 
than all his brothers put 
together and though he does 
suffer sometimes from crick 
in the neck, this critic Jeads 
the most tranquil life due to 
the fact that no one reads 
what he _ writes anyway 


Drawings by 
ALAN ODLF 


























THE DRAMATIC CRITIC 


The mulish expression worn by 
this sedentary journalist is 
caused less by the outrage on 
his finer sensibilities unfolding 
on the stage than by the fact 
that, for the eleventh time this 
week, someone has just asked 
him to explain the shocking 
success of Abie’s Irish Rose 
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The Sixth Capsule 


VANITY FAIk 


A Murder Case Notable for Its Mass of Purely Circumstantial Evidence 


T THE College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York, thirty five years ago, 
there was a clever young student named 

Carlyle Harris. The grandson of an able sur- 
geon, who was paying for his education, and 
the son of a woman who enjoyed a little celeb- 
rity as a lecturer and writer, Harris seemed 
assured of a successful career. In a competitive 
examination he won a desirable appointment; 
his own personality was unusually winning. A 
lady who knew him, and remembers him well, 
has told me that there was no exaggeration in 
the contemporary descriptions of him as an 
attractive fellow: good-looking, frank and 
honest in manner, he was so engaging as to be 
popular with girls and with older women, and 
not at all disliked by men. There was, indeed, 
more than a hint of the model young man about 
him; his mother, who lectured to Sunday 
schools and temperance societies, used to intro- 
duce the subject of “Carl” as an example of 
what might be accomplished, by proper religious 
training, to develop a really good boy. 

There were a very few persons who knew 
that if Carl died young it- would not result 
from the love the gods bore him for his ex- 
treme rectitude. His excursions into primrose 
paths showed some precocity; they must have 
begun well before he was twenty, when he de- 
cided that wealth, fame as a physician, and a 
fashionable marriage might all be attained 
without missing any of the fun of the fair as he 
came along the road. He was at that age of 
cruelty, between eighteen and twenty-four, 
when many clever egoists blossom into their 
greatest activity. As much as any other class of 
youth, perhaps more, the medical student is apt, 
at this age, to take a pagan view of: women. 


T SHOULD not be thought that Carlyle 

Harris was interested only in girls; he 
had other more manly diversions. In his extra- 
academic hours, he and some other merry boys 
went down to Asbury Park and founded the 
_Neptune Club, which existed neither for 
yachting nor swimming, although it was wet 
enough for both. The police of Asbury Park 
were shocked at the unholy activities of the 
Neptunes; and Mr. Harris, as secretary-treasurer, 
spent a tedious night in the lock-up, and was 
finally indicted (although never prosecuted) 
for keeping what the constabulary, in their 
coarse manner, described as a blind pig and a 
poker joint. 

The secretary of the Neptune Club, taken 
from a county jail, pursued the study of chemis- 
try both in and outside the walls of the medical 
college. He discovered that rye whiskey not 
only mixed agreeably with ginger-ale, but that 
so mixed it produced a sweetish drink very 
pleasant to young ladies of his acquaintance. It 
was, moreover, effective—from the point of 
view of the complete amorist. Modestly de- 
scribing his adventures as a great lover to a 
casual acquaintance, Carlyle Harris admitted a 
number of successes, but said that in two in- 
stances he had been forced into marriage 
ceremonies. 

In the summer holidays, following his sec- 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


ond or third year at the medical college, Harris 
met a pretty and unsophisticated girl named 
Helen Potts at a hotel in New Jersey. She was 
not much over seventeen. The friendship of 
the two—as long as it remained merely a 
friendship—was not disapproved by the girl’s 
mother. That lady, for a considerable time, 
seems to have liked Carl. Her daughter, fond 
as she became of her suitor, declined to ac- 
company him on an informal elopement. She 
was, however, persuaded to go with him on a 
morning’s excursion, ostensibly to see the New 
York Stock Exchange at work. Actually they 
went to the City Hall, where, under assumed 
names, and other misrepresentations, they were 
married by an alderman. The affable Harris, 
undoubtedly, made promise of public acknow]- 
edgement of the marriage. 

In the following spring his medical skill not 
only failed to relieve her from the embarrassing 
situation in which she came to find herself, but 
put her life in danger. Helen was sent away to 
Pennsylvania, to a relative who was a physician. 
This man delivered her of a still-born child. 
She stayed in Pennsylvania during the summer 
and completely recovered her health. Except 
for Mrs. Potts, who was now taken into confi- 
dence, the marriage remained a secret. The 
elder woman urged upon Harris a public ac- 
knowledgement of his wife, and a marriage 
before a clergyman. The young man pleaded 
his career and his dependence upon his grand- 
father, and, instead, prevailed upon his mother- 
in-law to send Helen to the Comstock School 
for girls on West Forticth Street. This highly 
respectable school must have stood on approxi- 
mately the site of the present Engineers’ Club. 
Some deception was practised by Helen’s mother, 
since the principal of the school would have re- 
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COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK WORLD 


CARLYLE HARRIS 


Harris received reporters in his cell and 
discussed his case in the manner of a lec- 
turer. After the trial he grew a beard, 
which made him look older than his years 


fused admission to a girl whom she knew to be 
married. Carlyle Harris had a certain facility 
in getting others to assist him in spinning webs, 

As the anniversary of the marriage ap- 
proached, Mrs. Potts became more and more 
insistent on a public and religious ceremony, 
She besought Harris, in conversation and ky 
letter, to rescue her daughter from her question- 
able position. Carl finally agreed to do this,— 
if “no other way can be found to satisfy your 
scruples.” He had no intention whatever of 
acknowledging his wife; he had already been 
considering other plans, and they were based 
upon his knowledge of materia medica, his 
confidence in his own cleverness, his apprecia- 
tion of the advantageous position of the doctor, 
and his inordinate egotism and selfishness. The 
last qualities—as good an explanation as I can 
find for persons like Carlyle Harris—cause 
many a man, especially at his age, to look upon 
himself as an important lord of creation, from 
whose path to success all obstacles must simply 
be removed. Harris, in the course of his studies, 
had made some investigations of poisons; he had 
spoken to a classmate of their efficacy. He saw 
a method by which to confuse the investigator 
who should attempt to discriminate between an 
innocent prescription, a fatal blunder, and a 
felonious act. 


ELEN, otherwise in good health and 

spirits, had headaches, which were sup- 
posed to result from malaria. Carlyle Harris 
chose, for the compounding of his prescription, 
the old and reputable firm of Ewen Mclntyre 
& Son, then as now at the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and 56th Street. It is a remarkable and 
unusual pharmacy, since it devotes itself not to 
soda-water, ice-cream, or quick luncheons, but 
to the business of a pharmacy. This firm com- 
pounded, on a prescription handed in by Harris, 
and signed “C, W. H., student”, six capsules, 
each containing 414 grains of quinine, and 1/6 
grain of morphine. The two powders look 
alike, and that amount of morphine is a harm- 
less dose. Harris kept two of the capsules, 
with the idea of producing them and proving 
their innocence. Of the remaining four, he 
left three intact. As for the sixth and last 
capsule, there can be no doubt that he emptied 
it, and filled it with morphine. He had oppor- 
tunity to obtain this drug at the medical school, 
when, within a month, some of it had been 
passed around for inspection. He then gave the 
box containing the four capsules, three innocent 
and one deadly, to his wife, told her to take one 
cach night before going to bed, and to talk to 
no one after taking them. Then he left the 
city for Old Point Comfort, where he stayed 
for a few days. 

Chance led to an event of tragic irony, al- 
most Hardyesque. Helen took the third, 
fourth and fifth of the capsules, and as they 
were not only harmless, but non-beneficial, 
wrote to Carl that they had done her no good 
whatever. He replied, urging her to go on with 
them. In the meanwhile, his plans had gone a 
little astray, and he had to return to New York. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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STEICHEN 


Mary Ellis in «¢The Dybbuk”’ 


The Silenced Rose-Marie of Yesterday Finds Her Voice in Grand Street 


HE first prima donna to sing Rose-Marie was Mary Ellis, the dark- 

haired Mississippi girl who, despite a thousand warnings from older 
larynxes than hers, so poured out the gold of her voice during the first 
season of that Hammerstein operetta that it cracked and the doctors have 
said that she may never sing again and certainly must not sing again 
for a year. Six months after this edict, she appeared unheralded in The 
Dybbuk, a songless romantic tragedy of Jewish folkways written by a 
Russian Jew just before the war and now so admirably produced by the 


little Neighborhood Theatre in Grand Street, New York, that most of 
the wise men put it at the head of the season’s list. In this beautiful 
play, Miss Ellis is so triumphant that one doubts if she minds not being 
allowed to sing. One even ventures to suspect that her canny subcon- 
sciousness was obeying an old ambition when it took her out of musical 
comedy and put her where she really wants to be. Some years ago her 
truancy from the Metropolitan Opera House for the fifth-fiddle réle of 
Nerissa in the Belasco forces gave evidence of this same ambition 
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VANITY FAIR 


Theosophy in a Barber Shop 


A Little Fun, Frolic and Divertissement From Life and “The Arabian Nights” 


N A time of the world, the imprint of 

whose shame is scarce yet cold from the 

Arabian presses, there came to pass a num- 
ber of very trivial things, but none of these 
was more trivial than that which, unless inter- 
rupted, I am now about to relate. 

By an odd symmetry, the end as well as the 
beginning of this tale was concerned with a 
man who was once seen to be walking alone on 
the streets of New York. His hair, it was ob- 
served, had not been clipped into the barbarity 
of all civil men, but was of a gracious 
and natural length, and he was laugh- 
ing as he went. Know then that only 
those laugh whose hair is long, that the 
hair of those only is long who laugh, 
and that you or I may not laugh as we 
go through the streets of the cities of 
men, forasmuch as people would look at 
us and we have been brought up never, 
never to attract attention. The hair 
of the man of whom I speak, however, 
was long; his laugh was satirical; he 
was a Barber; he was a theosophist; he 
was, if you please, the reincarnation of 
anything you please. 


T WAS in the month of flowers that 

I chanced to enter the shop of that 
very same Barber (of a name as makes 
no matter) to have my hair cut, for I 
am a civil man. As the singing of scis- 
sors began, in one ear, there came, to 
the other, from the Barber, 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST FAKIR 


a Story which, however, is not fit to 
repeat here. At the conclusion of the 
Story of the First Fakir, | found my- 
self well into a shampoo, so that the 
Barber then began 


THE STORY OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH 
PROPHET OF THE NEW RELIGION 


The Story of the Forty-Seventh 
Prophet of the New Religion might 
provoke serious controversy and I don’t 
want to argue with any of my dear 
readers .(you’re all much too clever) 
but at its conclusion I found myself involved 
in a scalp massage, so that the Barber began a 
story which should be a timely lesson to all 
young men and all philosophers. The history 
happens to be in the current literary tradition 
of the soul-struggles of youth. I am thus at 
liberty to relate to you, as the Barber related 
to me, the story of: 
THE YOUNG MAN WHO YEARNED 

Praise be to Allah (said the Barber, in his 
own inimitable style), who has given us Youth, 
who has led us to a Desire so exalted, and who, 
in His mercy, has granted us our prophet to 
intercede for us. Praise be also to the Genie 
of Sentiment. May Allah shed on his tomb 
the dew of his approval (though, to be sure, it 


as she drew aside her veil. 
saw that she was very fair. 
there were tears in her eyes, ‘Why do you weep?’ said he” 


By DAVID CORT 


is not necessary, Allah, for he will, in spite 
of you, perpetuate our children in health, un- 
happiness, dust and ashes, on twenty dollars a 
week). Praise be then again to the Genie of 
Sentiment by whose glamorous deceptions a 
hot scrambling life persists on this planet. 

But hear my story! Nay, my thousand and 
one stories—nay, they are not stories, they are 
no more than anecdotes; nay, they are not 
anecdotes, they are no more than words; nay, 
they are not words, they are, rather, no more 








VRAWING BY SIDNEY JOSEPH 


SQUIZAM AND THE LADY 


**“Oh, oh,’ the lady cried, looking at Squizam with passion, 
Squizam gazed upon her and 
But he saw, moreover, that 


than Life: 

There lived not so long ago as to be 
gotten on the police blotters, a young man who 
was the reincarnation of the pomegranate seed 
in the original unabridged, unseeded Arabian 
Nights. His name was Elmer Grattschuler, 
but those who knew him well knew that they 
must know him as Squizam ul Squlk, surnamed 
Cin-dar, son.of Seif ed-din Gazel, son of 
Maud-lin. He wasof the princes of Manhattan, 
of whom nothing greater can be said than that 
the women of the world and of the ages are 
theirs and that they wear spats. Like all native 
metropolitans, Squizam lived in the suburbs 
and came of a good suburban family, which 
is to say, the grocer could say nothing but 
good of them, for they paid their bills 
promptly. 


for- 


The family was thus, but Squizam on the 
other hand was thus, for he lived by two super- 
stitions. The first was that he would be trans- 
lated into a collar-button, if he did not find 
the lady whom he was destined to love. The 
second was that he would know her by her 
being, in some way, white and starched and 
round and with a vaccination in the form of his 
laundry-mark, It had always distressed him that 
none of these characteristics were applicable 
to Olive Trask, who lived on Maple Avenue 
and was a good sort and really loved 
Elmer. 

Olive knew Elmer as the year 
knoweth its days and so, one afternoon, 
she went unto him and plucked a 
piece of lint from his lapel and said: 
“Squizam, you must go into town today 
and walk on the streets between the 
houses of business and the houses of the 
music and the lights and the houses of 
the quick and the dead and seek out the 
lady who is white and starched and 
round and with the vaccination in the 
form of your laundry-mark, for I want 
you to be happy, happy, happy,” and 
Olive wept a little and pushed Squizam 
down the front-steps. 


T LENGTH Squizam found him- 
self on the Way that is nothing 
if not Broad between the houses of 
music and light and he was amazed 
to see that the gutters ran only with 
mud. Squizam, it must be said, had 
never grown up. Reckoned in purple 
minutes and life insurance averages, 
Squizam, as he stood on the street 
corner, was many, many years away 
from the dark side of rheumatism. He 
had, moreover, a mouth that may have 
been weak or may have been sensitive, 
it is all one, and his eyes had something 
of poetry and something of doggerel in 
them. Above and beyond, oh, far be- 
yond, all this, he was disturbed by an 
impulse. 

Squizam paused on the lip of the 
impulse, for it was an especially ad- 
vanced impulse with a Jip and a tan 
felt hat and membership cards to three 
night clubs. Eros, the little rascal, spoke to 
Squizam at that moment. Squizam replied, “I 
hear and obey.” For know that there had 
passed him, on the street, that which is as 
constant and as variable as a boiled egg, the 
first hope and the last regret of all men, happi- 
ness in a haystack, the hot-water-bottle in the 
bed, a thing of veiled mystery and scented 
loveliness; in a word, if you will always insist 
on the word, a woman. 

Now, Squizam was as brave as he was good 
and, if you stand on your hands and look at 
it, as good as he was brave, and he believed 
thoroughly in the Golden Rule in his relations 
with the sex, being never so happy as when 
making those little advances which he wished 
the ladies would choose to initiate for them- 
(Continued on pace 124) 
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ETHEL WATERS (Below) 


Expert at tonal effects, Ethel 
Waters makes an appeal to the 
more sophisticated Negro and 
white public. Her singing is 
characterised by a subtle skill 


a as 
LEONETT! 





BESSIE SMITH 


Often compared to a Voo- 
doo priestess, 
Smith renders her songs 
with the throbbing sav- 
agery and wild ecstasy 
of the African jungle 


Bessie > 





ELCHA 


Negro ‘<Blues” Singers 
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Sea 
LEONETTI 


CLARA SMITH 


Billed as the ‘“World’s 
greatest moaner,” Clara 
Smith purveys the 
pseudo-folksongs of her 
race with an unaffected 
and appealing artistry 


An Appreciation of Three Coloured Artists Who Excel in an Unusual and Native Medium 


DITOR’S NOTE:— New York is celebrated for 

its transitory fads. For whole seasons its mood 
is dominated by one popular figure or another, or 
by a racial influence. We have had Chaliapin winters, 
Moscow Art Theatre winters, Jeritza winters, Jazz 
winters, Russian winters, and Spanish winters. Dur- 
ing the current season, indubitably, the Negro is in 
the ascendancy. Harlem cabarets are more popular 
than ever. Everybody is trying to dance the Charles- 
ton or to sing Spirituals, and volumes of arrangements 
of these folksongs drop from the press faster than 
one can keep count of them. Since September, at 
least four white fiction writers have published novels 
dealing with the Negro, while several novels and 
books of poems by coloured writers are announced. 
Paul Robeson, Florence Mills, Taylor Gordon and 
Rosamond Johnson, Roland Hayes, and Bill Robinson 
are all successful on the stage or concert platform. 
Soon, doubtless, the homely Negro songs of love- 
sickness known as the Blues, will be better known 
and appreciated by white audiences. 


TRIP to Newark is a career, and so I 
was forced to rise from the dinner table 
on Thanksgiving night shortly after 

eight o’clock if I wished to hear Bessie Smith 
sing at the Orpheum Theatre in that New 
Jersey City at a quarter of ten. I rose with 
eagerness, however, and so did my guests. Bessie 
Smith, the “Queen of the Blues,” whose records 
sell into figures that compete with the circu- 
lation of the Saturday Evening Post, was to sing 
in Newark and Bessie Smith, who makes long 
tours of the South where her rich voice reaches 
the ears of the race from which she sprang, had 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


not been heard in the vicinity of New York, 
save through the horn of the phonograph, for 
over a year, 

The signs and tokens were favourable. When 
we gave directions to the white taxicab driver at 
Park Place, he demanded, “Going to hear Bessie 
Smith?” “Yes,” we replied. “No good try- 
ing,” he assured us. “You can’t get in. They’ve 
been hanging on the chandeliers all the week.” 
Nevertheless, we persevered, spurred on perhaps 
by a promise on the part of the management 
that a box would be reserved for us. We ar- 
rived, however, to discover that this promise 
had not been kept. It had been impossible to 
hold the box: the crowd was too great. “Day 
jes’ nacherly eased into dat box,” one of the 
ushers explained insouciantly. However, Leigh 
Whipper, the enterprising manager of the 
theatre, eased them out again. 

Once seated, we looked out over a vast sea of 
happy black faces—two comedians were ex- 
changing jokes on the stage. There was not a 
mulatto or high yellow visible among these 
people who were shouting merriment or ap- 
proval after every ribald line. Where did they 
all come from? In Harlem the Negroes are 
many colors, shading to white, but these were 
all chocolate browns and “blues.” Never before 
had I seen such an audience save at a typical 
Negro camp-meeting in the far South. 


The comedians were off. The lights were 
lowered. A new placard, reading BESSIE 
SMITH, appeared in the frames at either side 
of the proscenium. As the curtain lifted, a 
jazz band, against a background of plum- 
coloured hangings, held the full stage. The 
saxophone began to moan; the drummer tossed 
his sticks. One was transported involuntarily, 
inevitably, to a Harlem cabaret. Presently, the 
band struck up a slower and still more mourn- 
ful strain. The hangings parted and a great 
brown woman emerged—she was the size of 
Fay Templeton in her Weber and Fields days, 
and she was even garbed similarly, in a rose 
satin dress, spangled with sequins, which swept 
away from her trim ankles. Her face was beau- 
tiful, with the rich, ripe beauty of southern 
darkness, a deep bronze brown, like her bare 
arms, 

She walked slowly to the footlights. 

Then, to the accompaniment of the wailing, 
muted brasses, the monotonous African beat of 
the drum, the dromedary glide of the pianist’s 
fingers over the responsive keys, she began her 
strange rites in a voice full of shoutin’ and 
moanin’ and prayin’ and sufferin’, a wild, rough 
Ethiopian voice, harsh and volcanic, released 
between rouged lips and the whitest of teeth, 
the singer swaying slightly to the rhythm. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Vanity Fair has published during the 
past three years occasional black and 
white drawings by Frans Masereel, an 
artist whose work is greatly admired in 
Europe. His latest book deals with 
the tragedies of metropolitan life. 
Vanity Fair has tried to epitomize the 
story by reproducing twelve of the 
drawings—which indicate the nature 
’ Mr. Masereel’s narrative genius 





I—HOPE 


Here begins the simple history of 
He—a callow youth from the coun- 


try, who one day decided to inves-. 


tigate those intricate, alluring mys- 
teries which lurk in Great Cities 


VII—DISILLUSION 


Nor was it long before He found 
himself inhabiting another, quite 
different world—that sinister realm 
of Disillusionment which awaits 
all who tread The Great White Way 





II—DRUDGERY 
This is the Steel Mill, which im- 
mediately swallowed He (as it had 
swallowed many a youth before) 
and in whose seething bowels He 
found only torture and_ slavery 


The Simple History of He: 


The Adventures of a Neophyte in 


VIII—ENCHANTMENT 


Moreover, He was only human; in 
his blood beat the passion which 
enslaves any man. Like any man, 
therefore, his degradation, his acute 
anguish, came through Woman 


VANITY FAIR 





III—ESCAPE 
When He escaped, it was to bury him- 
self swiftly in those thundering crowds 
which surge and ebb among the flick- 
ering pinwheels and tinsel towers and 
papier-maché palaces of Coney Island 


IX—RENUNCIATION 


Whereupon, there seized upon He a 
great loathing for his life, for him. 
self and for all those human dregs 
which threaten and creep and strut 
and ogle in the Darkness of the City 
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IV—OPPORTUNITY 


But soon He began to realise that The 
Great City’s life held countless oppor- 
tunities. In the course of time, we 
find him working as a clerk in the 
great Downtown Financial District 


V—REVELRY 
And now a new world opened: the 
White Lights, Broadway, all the 
, glamorous elements of that super- 
: ficial existence which has seduced 


so many thousands of human lives 


A Synthetic City Tragedy 
the Whirl of a Great Metropolis 


XI—REDEMPTION 


And his heart rejoiced! Through 


her He would redeem himself! 


wooed The Beauteous One and was 
finally accepted. But, once married, 
He found himself—alas—betrayed! 


X—INSPIRATION 


Desperate, without any illusions, he 
turned from reality to imagination— 
to Art. One day, walking in a gallery, 
he met another woman: his soul-m_ . 
the innocent princess of his dre 
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VI—REALITY 


He drank deeply of this new wine. 
As his earnings melted in a million 
amusements, a trillion trivialities, 
a Gruesome Essence began to ap- 
pear beneath the gaudy exterior 


XII—IMMOLATION 


There is an end to every man’s en- 
durance. His too tragic experiences 
prove soul blighting. Someone 
stoops and lifts something from the 
sidewalk. It is the corpse of He 





Drawings by 


FRANS MASEREEL 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Vanishing of Power 


How Moral Squeamishness Is Diminishing the Strength of the Potentates 


HAT the blood of martyrs is the seed of 

the church for which they dic is not 

universally true. It happened to be true, 
for example, during the first centuries of the 
Christian era; hence the popularity of the 
phrase. But in Spain, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it was not true. The heroic sufferings of 
the early Christian martyrs were an inspiration 
to their fellow believers. Dying, they instilled 
fresh life into the church. But the protestant 
heretics who, thirteen hundred years later, suf- 
fered at the hands of the Inquisitors yet greater 
torments with as perfect a fortitude, died in 
vain. Their blood did not germinate and their 
church perished with them. Spain remained 
uncontaminated, the most Catholic and the 
most barbarous country in Europe. 

Similar causes ought, by all the rules, to pro- 
duce similar effects. Why, then, this differ- 
ence in the results of the Roman and the Span- 
ish persecutions? Pious Catholics, no doubt, 
would attribute it to a qualitative difference in 
the martyrs themselves and the causes for which 
they died. The people who grilled St. Law- 
rence were infidels grilling a saint of the true 
church. The Inquisitors who grilled Spanish 
heretics were defenders of the faith grilling 
the carcasses of heretics, whose souls were des- 
tined to be grilled eternally in the unfailing 
fires of another world. No wonder if the blood 
of the first martyrs was pregnant, of the others 
sterile. 


UR age has little use for qualitative ex- 
planations. We have learned to trust 





perhaps too exclusively—only in such explan- 
ations as are expressed in terms of the measur- 
able and the ponderable. Explanations in terms 
of anything not susceptible of mathematical 
treatment leave us unconvinced. Our vener- 
ation for weights and measures is doubtless ex- 
cessive and superstitious. But it exists. We can 
only bow before our own prejudices. 

In the case of the martyrs, as it happens, there 
exists a very simple quantitative explanation for 
the difference between the results achieved re- 
spectively by the early Christians and the six- 
teenth-century Spanish heretics. More mar- 
tvrs were made by the Spaniards relatively to 
the numbers of the dissident communities (and 
even, perhaps, absolutely) than by the Romans. 
The Roman persecutions were intermittent, 
mild and without system. The Inquisition per- 
secuted continuously, ferociously and according 
to a plan. Heresy was eradicated in Spain be- 
cause the Inquisition had convictions and the 
courage of them. It regarded heresy as dam- 
nable and—with perfect logic and unflagging 
energy—it went on burning, hanging, impris- 
oning and banishing until there were no more 
heretics, and therefore no more heresy, left in 
the land. The Roman authoritics, on the other 
hand, disliked Christianity, but without passion 
—on political rather than on religious grounds. 
They thought that it ought to be got rid of, but 
they lacked the courage of their convictions; 
one does not act on principles which are not 
strongly held. Instead of stamping on the 
church, instead of hacking it to pieces—which 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


they might easily have doae—they merely 
prodded and pricked it. An organism that is 
only slightly hurt will writhe and struggle and 
defend itself with an energy greater than the 
normal, By pricking it, the Roman persecutors 
endowed the church with the abnormal energy 
of a hurt beast. At the same time, the struggles 
and cries of the bleeding victim attracted the 





I KNOW I HAVE BEEN HAPPIEST 


By Dororny ParkER 


I know I have been happiest at your side; 

But what is done, is done, and all’s to be. 

And small the good, tolinger dolefully,— 

Gaily it lived, and gracefully it died. 

I will not make you songs of hearts 
denied, 

And you, being man, would have no tears 
of me, 


And should I offer you my constancy, 


You’d be, I think, a little terrified. 


Yet this the need of woman, this her 
curse: 

To range her little gifts, and give, and 
give, 

Because the throb of giving’s sweet to 
bear. 

To you, who never begged me vows or 
verse, 

My gift shall be my absence, while | 
live; 


But after that, my dear, I cannot swear. 














sympathy of the spectators. By their inadequate 
persecutions, the Romans achieved the exact 
opposite of what they had meant to achieve; 
they gave the church new life and made it 
attractive to those who, before, had been neutral 
or positively hostile. 

All history teaches the same lesson, The 
ruthless exercise of power is always successful. 
A half-hearted and sporadic use of force only 
strengthens the cause against which it is em- 
ployed. The lesson has been so often enforced 
that one is astonished to find the holders of 
power ignoring it. “Experientia does it” was 
what Mrs. Micawber’s papa used to say. But 
the truth is, of course, that it doesn’t and that 
men constantly persist in courses of action 
which they have personally and painfully dis- 


covered to be ruinous. If experience taught, 


there would be nomore venereal disease and war 
would have come to an end long ago. But these 
things, and many others which mankind has 
repeatedly found to be disastrous, are still with 
us. Mrs. Micawber’s papa was wrong. 

The lesson of the martyrs is one which, in 
recent times, has been totally lost on those most 
immediately concerned—the holders of power, 
The advantages accruing to power holders from 
the full and ruthless use of their power have 
been constantly demonstrated. And yet, for 
the past hundred years, the power holding 
classes have been chiefly occupied in giving 
away their power to those who previously had 
none, alternating this process of gradual sur- 
render with an occasional ill-tempered display 
of their remaining force, sufficient to exasperate 
those who are the victims of it and wholly in- 
sufficient to crush the causes of which they are 
the representatives, 





FTSHE ineffectiveness of the Roman persecu- 

tion was due, not to principle—for the 
Romans had no scruples about using such power 
as they might possess—but rather to carelessness 
and a failure to realize the full significance of 
Christianity as a state-dissolving, anti-imperial 
force. The modern power holders, on the 
other hand, have abdicated on principle and in 
obedience to a new moral imperative. Human- 
itarian principles have always existed in human 
society ; but the sphere within which they were 
applied was so strictly limited that the princi- 
ples became almost ineffective. Thus, for a 
Greek, a barbarian, a slave and a woman were 
not completely human. In regard to these 
classes of beings, therefore, the commandment 
which inculcated the love of neighbours did not 
hold good, Aristotle’s neighbour was another 
free male Greek. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century western civilization has be- 
gun to admit that all men and women are 
human. Even Negroes, even the lower classes 
have come to be included among the neighbours 
whom it is incumbent upon us to love. Hence 
humanitarianism and hence the strange phenom- 
enon we have been describing—the reluctance 
of the power holders to use their power against 
the rest of humanity. 

Even conservatives, even those whom their 
opponents style reactionaries profess humani- 
tarian principles, are chary of using to the full 
and ruthlessly the power at their disposal and 
actually, from time to time, stand sponsor to 
“social reforms”—in other words, hand over to 
the masses yet a little more of their inherited 
strength. 

In India, where I write these words, the spec- 
tacle is particularly curious. Here we see a 
government, holding in its hands enormous and 
despotic power which it will not use. A gov- 
ernment which has already surrendered a large 
part of its strength to those it governs and which 
proposes, so far as one can see, to go on sur- 
rendering more and more until it has 
no power left. Ordinarily, in _ these 
days, it tolerates sedition; but occasionally 
it will punish the crime with a surprising 

(Continued on page 122) 
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CRESCENDO 

Hurriedly, the murderer signals to the 

musicians, the dancers, to continue, and 

picking up the dead girl he dances with 

her lifeless body as the gendarmes rush in 


El Tango Tragico 


N the whispering darkness of the Club Mirador, 
Miss Marjorie Moss and Mr. Georges Fontanna 
nightly perform this dance, whose sombre effective- 
ness has already set London and Paris murmuring 
in pleasant horror. And if on that scintillating merry- 
go-round, ablaze with spotlights, which whirls each 
foreign fancy to its inevitable destination of Lon- 
ur don, Paris or New York, American approval is the 
has brass ring to be won or lost in the end, certainly the 
es reactions of that vast, tired section of Gotham which 
Lese RUBATO parks its opera hats and diamond heels in the night- ADAGIO > 
ally In a dance-hall in Montmartre, an clubs of an early dawn is immensely favorable to The music breaks with a gasp. 
ing Apache dances with his love. Moss and Fontanna. for duchesses and bootleggers Gendarmes pound the door. The 
In a jealous rage, he strangles her alike weep and fret at this poignant dance-drama murderer realizes he is trapped 
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MORNING 
Here they are, our winsome heroines, ink 
fairly launched on the Sands of Plea- P 
sure. Although this is their first ap- It h 
pearance at Palm Beach they know peo] 
enough of fashionable bathing to leave 
the ocean severely alone. The Proper the 
procedure, as at the Lido, is discreetly the 
but completely to display their charms the 
‘neath a gay awning. This attracts 
the male beach-combers without whom All 
no Palm Beach visit can be a success crea 
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AFTERNOON 


The plot thickens. On the club ter- 
race Peggy and Polly who have slipped 
their chaperone enjoy a cigarette and 
what, in polite circles, passes for tea; 
apparently oblivious of the keen inter- 
est displayed by Bertie Westerwelt, 
the super-solvent Palm Beach realtor 
who has observed the young ladies on 
the beach and is trying to think where 
he can say he has met them. This 
is called the social “approach shot” 
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NIGHT 


Success at last! Bertie met with sur- 
prisingly little difficulty in convincing 
Peggy and Polly that he and his part- 
ner, Freddie, could soon become old 
friends, an achievement which they are 
now accomplishing, aided by the 
full moon, a little gypsy music and a 
general friendliness on all sides con- 
cerned. Like all modern young peo- 
ple, the quartette are easy workers and 
a very pleasant time will be had by all 
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The Little Servant Girl 
A Poignant Tragedy of a Faithful Heart and a Strange Wedding Night 


time ago when we were all still young. 

There was a house which was painted 
pink and had four windows facing the street. 
It had a large gate, and a smaller one. The 
people went in and out by the small one and 
the large one was only opened at night when 
the cart returned home. The cart was about 
the most distinguished lodger in the house. 
All the other tenants were miserable, unlucky 
creatures, who lived in the greatest poverty 
and loathed each other. Almost in the middle 
of the courtyard there was a flat which one 
had to enter by going down three steps; to all 
the other flats one had to go up four steps— 
thus this was the most miserable of all. A 
sexton lived here, who was on night duty in 
the old cemetery and who, not wanting his bed 
to go to waste, used to rent it out for the night. 
In this bed a conjurer slept from six p.m. to 
six a.m., and a strange fellow he was. He might 
have been about thirty or forty. It was difficult 
to tell. He had golden coloured hair which 
reached to his shoulders. Years ago he had been 
a goldsmith’s asssitant, and from that time re- 
tained fine manners which, most likely, origi- 
nated from his having handled tiny pieces of 
very valuable metal and precious stones. His 
hands were soft and white, his eyes blue and 
his voice whispering. He whispered the most 
insignificant things oracularly into people’s 
ears, and at such time an ethereal smile marked 
his features. The men thought him _half- 
witted, but the women used to ask him to tell 
their fortunes. 


Tix happened in Hemp Street, a long 


E EARNED his living by making charm 
rings and bracelets from thin wire as 
his customers watched. 

But he gradually came tu drop this very ar- 
duous labour and confined himiself to prophesy- 
ing miracles profitably by wringing tears out of 
impressionable servant girls. His boots were 
worn out, his trousers ragged, and he wore a 
frayed scarf around his neck where his collar 
ought to have been. But his face radiated 
distinction and intellect, and 
his hair was golden and soft. 
As he shaved seldom, his chin 
was bristly, and everybody took 
him for a rogue. His name was 
Maurer, if I remember rightly. 
It was his custom to walk about 
with organ grinders. The organ 
breaks the silence of a house, 
and makes the servants swarm 
out into the court yard. That 
was just what Maurer wanted. 
People threw money wrapped 
in paper, to the organ grinder, 
and the servants surrounded 
Maurer. He sang songs to them 
and turned their heads; he 
told their fortunes and gave 
them advice in regard to love. 
After collecting coppers from 
them he used to leave with a 
languid smile of farewell and 
walk behind the organ grinder. 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


One day when he thus made his departure, a 
grimy little servant girl followed him. The 
man with the wooden leg, who owned the 
organ and license, went in front. He had an 
assistant who pushed and turned the organ, 
and behind him trouped the conjurer and the 
little servant girl. 

The conjurer did not speak to her until 
they had started down tlre street: 

“What’s your name!” 

“Bessie.” 

“Have you a job?” 

“No, not any more.” 

“What do you want from me.” 

“Nothing.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked at 
Maurer with glowing love and tears in her 
eyes. She said again: 

“Nothing.” 

Maurer spoke softly: 

“And why did you follow me?” 

The girl looked above his head. 

“T just wanted to i 

“Why?” 

“‘Because 

Thus the dirtyelittle servant girl confessed 
her love to the conjurer. She walked behind 
him clung to him, like a hungry stray dog. 

The conjurer walked on, the little girl be- 
hind him. She didn’t take her eyes off him, and 
caught hold of his hand now and again. She 
did not speak, only stared at the fair man. 

Night came. 

“Well, what now? ” asked the conjurer when 
he arrived in Hemp Street, to lie down in the 
overworked bed which never got a rest. 

The girl stared on the ground. 

“Wait,” said Maurer. He went in and after 
some negotiations with the sexton’s wife came 
out to fetch the girl. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Bessie, 1 told you once.” 

“Well, Bessie, come in.” 

He took her in, helped her undress and lay 
down near the bed on the floor. 

The next morning a detective came. 
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A STRANGE PROCESSION 


As Maurer started to walk, as was his custom, behind the organ grinder, 
a grimy little servant girl followed him. The man with the wooden leg 
who owned the organ and the license went in front. His assistant followed 


‘Does a man named Maurer live here!’ 
he asked. 

“Yes, he does.” 

Maurer heard. He grinned bitterly, rose, 
dressed and went away with the detective. The 
dirty little servant girl was still asleep in the 
overworked bed. The woman came in and 
roused Bessic. 

“Get out of bed.” 

Bessie asked: 

“Why!” 

“Because my husband needs it. Because the 
detectives have taken Maurer away with them. 
Maurer is a thief. He is a notorious thief.’ 

“That doesn’t matter,” said the girl sadly. 

The woman slapped her face and the gir! 
said again: 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

The sexton began to punch her in the ribs, 
and she was finally thrown out into the court- 
yard. This was the aftermath of her bridal 
night. 

I’m sure I’ve heard of more beautiful bridal 
nights. 


.... sat in the cel] at the police 
station and refused to talk. They took 
his photograph and he smiled pleasantly, then 
after a perfunctory trial they sent him off 
to prison for a five year term. Where he had 
told fortunes, he had stolen as well. Here and 
there he had resorted to downright burglary. 
But now Maurer, who is still rotting away in 
jail, steps out of the story for good and all. 
Only Bessie remains. 

She made her way along Hemp Street. 
There are days when this street scems as short 
as it is wide. ‘Such a day was yesterday, when 
Bessie walked along with the conjurer. She 
felt that they had hardly started when they 
reached its end, but on this day Hemp Street 
was ten times as long as the longest boulevard, 
and by becoming so long it seemed to be so 
narrow that the two rows of little, one-storied 
houses almost crushed Bessie. It is certain “hat 
they pressed on her heart. 

“Oh! my,” said the women 
in their sloppy égligées, “there 
she goes . . . there she goes 

. . Maurer, the thief.... ” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said 
Bessie to herself. 

Further on, two men ap- 
proached: 

“Hello! Maurer had a sweet- 
heart, too, Maurer had two 
sweethearts. One was young 
and he gave her the money 
which he received from the 
other, who was old . . . Oh! 
oo... Cian...” 

They croaked derisions at 
her. 

Bessie smiled and said: 

“It doesn’t matter... it 
doesn’t matter at all... .” 

She continued her walk along 
Hemp Street. It might have 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Screen’s New Prodigy — Lois Moran 


bye recent success of the film Stella Dallas—a celluloid drama of 
mother-love which is not without affording the impressionable some 
tearful moments—has brought recognition to the young miss who plays 
the réle of Laurel—Lois Moran, who, according to report, has achieved 
this eminence at the, alarming age of sixteen. A native of Pitts- 
burgh, her screen career had its beginnings in Paris, where, at fourteen, she 
had already danced in the Opera ballet and appeared in a picture or two 
for the French Compagnie Cinégraphique. It was at this time, that, as a 
“wonder-child,” she was brought to the attention of Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, 


the film entrepreneur, who shrewdly made a tentative contract necessitating 
her return to America. Pending the arrival from Hollywood of Mr. 
Henry King, the film director, who was to confer with Mr. Goldwyn 
as to Miss Moran’s future, if any, in the cinema, she essayed the principal 
role in a play, The Wisdom Tooth, when that opus was in its exasperating 
try-out stage. Mr. King confirming the judgment of his chief, Mr. Goldwyn, 
Miss Moran went forthwith to Hollywood for the making of Stella Dallas. 
Suffice that Miss Moran’s future in pictures is assured. Yet one descriptive 
phrase lacks in this account of her. She is the wistful type of actress 
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Little Red Riding Hood 


A Newly Modernized Fairy Tale, Adapted to the Needs of Our Best Society 


ITTLE Red Riding Hood, the dear simple 
little débutante, set out one fine morn- 
ing to visit her dowager grandmamma 

who lived in a large apartment house on upper 
Fifth Avenue. Red Riding Hood’s hamper 
was packed with good things for her grand- 
mamma (the old lady was a little spoilt and 
perhaps over fond of caviare, patés, meringue 
glacées, a nice little drink of brandy and many 
other good things). The little girl strolled 
along Fifth Avenue in all the glory of her 
round sixteen-year-old limbs and hummed an 
innocent little song with that dear sympathetic 
little voice of hers—the kind of voice that 
makes polished diamonds grow on the necks 
of clever little girls. 

Mr. Wolf, that gallant old man- 
of-the-world of New York, Paris 
and London, chanced to be walking 
on the Avenue and caught sight of 
the charming creature. With sud- 
denly acquired youth and ardour he 
began to follow her. 

“I wouldn’t mind giving my best 
winter skin for that dear young 
lady,”’ said he, in a somewhat lyrical 
and sentimental vein. 

Then, gathering up his courage he 
spoke to the dear little girl: 

“Where are you going, my inno- 
cent wild-flower of the fields?” 

“Just up to Seventy-Second Street 
to see Grandmamma,” Red Riding 
Hood answered, as dewily fresh and 
sincere as her sixteen years could 
make her. 


HE Wolf reflected. He had 

been intimately acquainted with 
Red Riding Hood’s grandmamma 
from the time when that old lady 
herself had been young and gay. 
So he left the little girl and jumped 
into a taxi, giving the driver the 
address of Red Riding Hood’s 
grandmamma. And soon he was 
being bowed into the old lady’s 
drawing room while innocent little 
Red Riding Hood was still looking 
at the bon bons in Sherry’s window 
at Fifty-Eighth Street. 

“Your granddaughter, Miss Red 
Riding Hood, is on her way to visit 
you,” said he, after exchanging the 
usual and necessary trivialities with 
the old lady. “I met her on Fifth Avenue in 
front of the Union Club.” 

“Indeed!” the dowager murmured, lifting 
her eyebrows knowingly. 

“She’s a toothsome little morsel of a girl,” 
he insinuated coyly, placing his tortoise-shell 
monocle in his left eye. 

Grandmamma smiled wisely. 

“I mean—if you should see fit to. . . for 
my part, I should be willing to make any reason- 
able sacrifice,” the Wolf hinted, looking su- 
premely respectable and playing absent-mind- 
edly with his little leather cheque-book. 

The dowager’s eves sparkled. She might be 
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an old lady, but—dear me!—she was clever! 
So after a very short conversation, everything 
was charmingly arranged. 

Thereupon Grandmamma went out, thinking 
(quite rightly, too) that the young people 
would get to know each other much better if 
they were left to themselves. 

So it came about that, in place of her Grand- 
mamma’s fond embrace Red Riding Hood 
was received by the Wolf. And then began 
the lovers’ prattle which is as old as the hills 
prattle in which the Wolf was perfectly at 
home. 

“Why have you got such big teeth?” Red 
Riding Hood asked. 








ORAWING BY BENITO 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD AND HER HUSBAND 


A photograph taken at the door of Mr. Wolf’s lair on Park Avenue 
shortly before the beginning of the devouring process, as hinted 
This social satire is written by Eugene Heltai, 
President of the Hungarian Society of Dramatic 
and is a modern version of Little Red Riding Hood 


“The better to kiss you,” said the Wolf. 
“Why have you got such long nails?” 

“The better to hold you in my embrace.” 

“Really! But, you see, I have such a very 
delicate skin. If you want to hold me in your 
embrace, you must first have your nails properly 
cut and manicured.” 

So the Wolf rushed away to the corner 
manicure’s and had his nails treated most care- 
fully. When he had done so and returned to 
his little darling, his nails were as pink and as 
harmless as those of a child’s. 

“Ah,” Red Riding Hood said, “that’s better. 


But vour teeth. . . . How on earth can you 


suppose that I will let you kiss my sweet little 
mouth if your teeth are as big and as long as 
all that?” 

Thereupon the Wolf rushed off to see a 
dentist around the corner who set to work and 
began to bore and carve and file away his teeth, 
until he had left him a nice new and coquettish 
set with priceless porcelain crowns. In the end 
they were so small and so dull that he could 
hardly eat fi/et mignon with them. 

“Ah,” said little Red Riding Hood, ‘““That’s 
much better. But your face, that dear, beauti- 
ful, lovable face! Why is it still so terribly 
hairy? Altogether you’ve got too much fur on. 
You don’t shave nearly as often as you should.” 

Thereupon the Wolf rushed off 
to the barber’s, who lathered him 
all over and shaved and rubbed and 
scrubbed off not only his hair but 
almost his entire skin. The Wolf 
yelled like the very devil, but he 
bore the torture heroically. 

“For her sake, for my little love’s 
sake,” quoth he dreamily. 

And now the Wolf saw that he 
was all pink and sweet, like a little 
New Year’s pig; he indeed might 
have been mistaken for one had he 
only carried a split lemon in his 
mouth. 

“Ah, ah, ah,” Red Riding Hood 
said, “‘you’re just too lovely now. I 
am going to be jealous of you, for 
you are so good-looking that all the 
naughty ladies will fall in love with 
you and they will take you away 
from me and you will leave me, and 
go to Palm Beach and the Riviera, 
yes, I am sure that you will. Oh, 
I’m so unhappy, Oh, I’m so un- 
happy. ‘ 

And she began to cry. 

The Wolf was giddy with joy 
and swollen with pride. To think 
that this sixteen-year-old innocent 
was actually jealous of him... . 
The giddier he grew and the more 
he swelled with pride, the less did 
he look like a little New Year pig 
and the more like a big fat old 
swine. 

“Never fear, my darling pet,” he 
cooed, “I shall never desert you... .” 

“Swear!” she insisted. 

“T swear!” said the Wolf. 

Red Riding Hood laughed 

“What’s the good of swearing here?” 

“Well, where else do you want me to swear 

“At the registrar’s, or the County Clerk’s, 
dearest,” she said. 

Thereupon the Wolf rushed to his bank, 
drew out a few thousand dollars and hurried 
back to his sweetheart. No sooner had he 
arrived than Red Riding Hood hurried him 
along to the marriage bureau and swore, for 
better for worse. They even had two witnesses. 

“Now, at last, I feel a little bit reassured,” 
sighed little Red Riding Hood. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Why Not an Inefficiency Week? 


A Mild Protest Against 


NCE there was a little gray man in an 

inconspicuous hat and tweed suit, who 

got into an Office Elevator, in Boston, 
without having his rubber-hecl taken off when 
the door clanged behind him. 

This same litthe man made up his mind, 
the moment he Ieft the ground 
floor, that, clevator boy or no 
elevator boy, he was going to 
get off at the nineteenth floor. 
This was not because the ninc- 
teenth floor was the last stop; 
it was because the little man 
canted to get off at the 
nineteenth floor. Somewhere be- 
tween the cighteenth and ninc- 
teenth floors he called: ‘“‘Ninc- 
teen out!,” the elevator stopped, 
he asked if this was ninetcen 
the elevator boy said yes, it was, 
the quiet little man shouldered 
his way out of the car and 
tound that it sas the nineteenth 
Hoor; and that, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, was the first time that 
the name of Calvin Coolidge 
began to be mentioned as a 
Presidential possibility. 

That is also the reason I’ve 
become convinced I shall never 
be President myself. I am 
afraid of Elevator Boys. And 
if one boy in a uniform can intimidate me like 
that, what should I do at the head of the Army 
and Navy? 

No, I fear I shall spend the rest of my life 
being bullied up and down Office Elevators, 
simply because | Jack the courage to up and 
out with it. I am jostled, | am stepped on, I 
am ordered about, and I say nothing. The 
only other persons who can get away with 
anything like that with me are traffic policc- 
men, waiters, soda-clerks, icemen, conductors, 
Hloor-walkers, office-boys, plumbers, and women. 
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humourists. 


| OTHER words, I am convinced that 
the efficient organization of our daily 
routine is the curse of modern civilization. 
There is no getting around this fact. You can 
put it backwards, but it will still be apparent 
that the curse of modern civilization is the 
efficient organization of our daily routine. Even 
if you half-close your eyes and squint at it side- 
ways, or put your head between your legs and 
look at it upside down, the fact will remain that 
DY} IIIS UOIeZIULZIO Jo INO ATIep oUNNOL 
Si DY} IsIND JO UJOpOW UONezI[IAld’ It is just 
one of those things. , 

I am no once to hold a brief against devices 
that time and trouble. I have always 
thought that the button-hook was a very definite 
advance over the finger and thumb; I have 
welcomed the pencil sharpener, although | 
never could understand how it worked; I have 
applauded the roller-skate and the bicycle. I 
have even added the Telephone to my daily 
routine; certainly no one could ever call the 
Telephone too efficient. It is only when civili- 
zation reaches an effete state, like Elevators 
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the Increasing Organization of Our Daily Routine 


By COREY FORD 


and Revolving Doors and Paper-Towels, that I 
heed the distant tocsin of a something drum. 
They are the first real signs of decadence. 

Take Elevators; and who docs not? I enter 
the car briskly, and glance confidently into the 
mirror, at my face, It is a little lop-sided as 
a face, but it is all there; and 
it has character. There are 
certain bold strokes about the 
eyes, and there is something to 
the set of the chin that suggests 
a man who is accustomed to 
having his way. I straighten 
my necktie by thrusting out my 
jaw, as we do at Princeton, and 
frown at my reficction mean- 
ingly as if to say: “Bring on 
your jaguars!”; and at this 
moment the car stops suddenly 
at the second floor and I con- 
tract violently, giving my chin 
an ugly knock, and swallow 
convulsively. 

And from that time on I am 
the victim of the Elevator 
Boy. My composure is.gone. I 
call my floor in plenty of time, 
two full Jandings below, in a 
bellow that emerges disguised 
as one of the first little sounds 
of spring. I am positive that 
my voice changed years back 
when I was a boy; but I flush violently and 
siink a little to the rear of the car. My next 
attempt coincides exactly with that of a loud 
gentleman with an EJk’s charm, who wants 
to get off at the floor just above mine. On the 
return trip I miss my landing completely; and 
since, by this time, I have forgotten both the 
number of the landing and what I wanted to 
do when I got there, obviously nothing remains 
but to shake hands all around and call it a day. 

I challenged an Elevator Boy once, on the 
cighteenth floor of what I discovered later was 
an cighteen-story building. I asked him if 
he was going down. 

He replied that he would tell the cock-eyed 
world he was, and did I think maybe he was 
going on through the roof? 

“Oh, is this the top floor!” I inquired a little 
blankly. 

“‘Naw, this is Coney Island,” he replied. 

“My dear fellow,” I began, “would it not 
prove more convenient, as well as courteous, if 
you were to abandon badinage and, instead of 
resorting to circumlocution, answer my query 
with a simple, straightforward ‘Yes’? ” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Which was how I happened to march straight 
through the crack between the bottom of the 
door and the floor (a feat which I should have 
declared impossible at any other time) and walk 
back down eighteen flights of stairs. 

I dislike Elevators and I hate Revolving 
Doors—they are the last word in efficiency. 1 
will pace up and down before a Revolving 
Door for hours, trying to get up my courage to 
the sticking point; and then I lower my head 
and grasp my umbrella and charge into one 
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of the flecting openings, getting everything 
inside but my muffler and one arm. At this 
moment the same gentleman with the F]k’s 
charm (to make this story consistent) leaps into 
the door behind me and shoots thru it like a 
Prohibition amendment, sending my compart- 
ment whirling past the opening three or four 
times before I can discover where the opening 
is. And in the meantime there I am, trotting 
around patiently and nodding to old acquaint- 
ances now and then, or whistling to keep up my 
spirits. Let me slow down an instant to think, 
and the revolving door catches up behind me 
and neatly takes off one rubber. So I keep on 
trotting. 


Y THIS time the outlook is beginning i 

grow a little monotonous—same old scenes, 
same old faces, same old grind over and over, 
There doesn’t seem to be any future in it. 
My love of adventure stirs; 1 decide to make a 
break and see the world. So I gather myself 
together, take a deep breath and shoot out all 
at once like a spinning marble, lose my balance 
and my umbrella, and then discover that I am 
out on the street where I started. 

For Safety’s sake, I think that every compart- 
ment in a Revolving Door should be equipped 
with a box of matches, a compass, and a weck’s 
rations of food, in case someone should get lost 
and wander around and around for days. It 
would be a terrible death. 

I dislike Elevators, and I hate Revolving 
Doors; and I detest Electric Toasters. I think 
an Electric Toaster is carrying efficiency alto- 
gether too far. I confidently drop a slice of 
bread into the rack, and then sink back, with a 
sigh, into my newspaper. Five minutes later 
I am aroused by the faint odor of cooking and 
glance up with tardy promptness to witness a 
perfect Actna of smoke rising toward the ceil- 
ing and drifting in blue layers above me. | 
rescue a slab of black carbon from the toaster, 
while for minutes afterward little flakes of soot 
continue to drift down without warning and 
settle on my porridge. 

And I abominate patent cigar-lighters that 
snap and sparkle and never quite come off. 
And I execrate theatre-seats that fold up auto- 
matically and push buzzers that I step on by 
mistake; and train-windows with patent safety- 
catches that stick. And I despise snap cuff-links. 

But the efficient organization of our daily 
routine (which is the theme of this article, 
after all, and who am I to go back on it now! ) 
is never shown more clearly than in a public 
wash-room. When it comes to Liquid Soap and 
Paper Towels, then I draw the line in a clear, 
round hand. Things are getting to a fine state 
indeed if a man cannot wash himself without 
a knowledge of machinery, or dry his hands 
unless he is a mechanic. 

The faucets are problems enough to begin 
with, if at all. I push them and I pull them, 
I bend them sideways, I twist them and then 
suddenly I try pinching them together, and 
shoot a jet of water up my sleeve. Glowing 
with my success I grab for the liquid soap while 

(Continued on page 110) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





MURAY 


ANITA LOOS 


Because, at the age of five, she enacted Lord 
Fauntleroy commendably for a San Diego 
(Cal.) Stock company; because, inconceivably 
enough, at fourteen, she was numbered among 
the cleverest (and best paid) of scenario writers; 
because she is the wife of John Emerson, the 
handsome President of the Actor’s Equity Asso- 
ciation; finally, because her book, Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes, is anenviable achievement in humour 





SHERRIL SCHELL 


MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


Because, coming to New York from 
Mexico a little over two years ago 
he has already proved himself an 
artist and caricaturist of the first 
magnitude; because two exhibitions 
of his work have been seen here in 
the past year; because he designed 
the costumes and scenery for Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Androcles and the 
Lion as well as for La Revue 
Négre, which has scored a six 
months’ success in Paris; and, fin- 
ally, because his book of caricatures 
—The Prince of Wales and Other 
Americans— was one of the pop- 
ular books of the holiday season 
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ITALA POCHIANI, MILAN 
ARTURO TOSCANINI 


Because his career as a conductor began in 
Rio de Janeiro at the age of nineteen, when he 
conducted a brilliant performance of Aida en- 
tirely from memory and on short notice, after 
which he went to the Scala at Milan, where 
he was associated with Gatti-Casazza, to the 
Metropolitan from 1907 to 1914, and back to the 
Scala; and finally, because he will give a series 
of concerts with the New York Philharmonic 
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LOPEZ MEZQUITA 


Because, though a Spanish painter, his fame 
has spread the world over; because his por- 
traits have included those of King Alfonso and 
Primo de Rivera, the present Dictator of 
Spain; because, in Madrid, he befriended Blasco 
Ibafez and Miguel de Unanumo, two noted 
Spanish writers, both now exiled from Spain; 
but chiefly because he is now paying his first 
visit to America to attend the show of his works 
at the Reinhardt Galleries in New York 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Because he is undoubtedly the most widely 
read of living writers in English; because, in 
Kim, he has produced one of the most pictur- 
esque of all studies of native India; because his 
gift for story-telling has seldom been ex- 
celled; because his Barrack-Room Ballads have 
given to the world a colourful picture of the 
British army private; and finally, because, de- 
spite his great fame and popularity, he has never 
been nominated as Poet Laureate of England 
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“The Fight” 


The Third Golf Battle Between Mitchell and Compston 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HAVE stolen my title, The Fight, from 

a book by Hazlitt who went down on the 

Bath Coach, something over a hundred 
years ago, to see the great battle between big 
Bill Neate, the butcher of Bristol, and Tom 
Hickman, the terrible Gas Light Man. Those 
who have read one of the most stirring accounts 
of any combat ever written will remember how 
Neate, with a tremendous blow, “‘made a red 
ruin” of onc side of the Gas Light Man’s face, 
and ultimately knocked him senseless. 

They wil] remember also the crowd and the 
excitement, the “carriages coming up with 
streamers flying and music playing, and the 
country people pouring in over hedge and ditch 
in all directions, to see their hero beat, or be 
beaten.” 

And it was this, as much as anything, that 
made me borrow the title and think of Hazlitt 
as I went down from London, not so many 
weeks ago, to see the big match between Abe 
Mitchell and the new star just arisen in the 
golfing firmament, Archie Compston, now, I 
believe, disporting himself as a visitor in far 
away America. 


ND this really eas a fight. That was the 
thrilling part, the thing we miss in 
much of modern golf wherein newspapers are 
always ready to put up big prizes for scoring 
competitions and golf clubs engage the great 
men to play exhibition matches. There is no 
need for the professional to throw down the 
gauntlet and stake his own money, and so— 
he prefers to play for other people’s. But 
this time it was a very different matter. 
Mitchell, smarting a little perhaps under two 
defeats at Compston’s hands in tournaments, 
was prompt to take it up. The two men had, 
at any rate, a good honest side-bet of their 
own hard earned money. And, in short, as I 
say, it was a fight. It was 
fought out with perfect 
temper and courtesy on both 
sides, but there was no fool- 
ish quarter given in the mat- 
ter of short putts, no deau 
geste of extreme friendliness, no 
superfluous word spoken. It was a 
duel in grim earnest and it was a 
hundred times better worth the 
watching than any number of ex- 
hibition four ball matches, how- 
ever scintillating they may be. 
There was something else that 
made me think of Hazlitt’s fight. 
He describes the famous bruisers 
of the day coming down on the 
tops of coaches to see the battie, 
and here, for this match, were the 
great golfers gathered thickly to- 
gether. Here was Duncan, des- 
perately anxious for the success of 
his ally in so many matches and 
discussing the subtlest fine shades 
of stance and swing. Here was 
Taylor swathed in a big great-coat 
and disguised in large spectacles, 
looking almost venerable, but full 





ABE MITCHELL 
In the opinion of many critics 
the greatest of living golfers. 
He is known as a long driver 
and as a great match player 


of the fire of youth. With what noble en- 
thusiasm did he exclaim at some of Mitchell’s 
shots, emphasizing his points with furious shak- 
ings of the head. “He’s the best player in the 
world, sir, the best player in the world. [ve 
always said so. They may talk of their Hagens 
or their Bobby Jones’s or whoever they like, 
but, in a long match, he’ll beat them all.” 

When we hear so many jeremiads about our 
players it did the heart good to listen to this 
vehement optimist and patriot. Havers was 
there and Gadd and many more of the younger 
generation. And then there were the amateurs 
headed by Mr. Hilton, who has an immense 
admiration for Compston’s play, and an im- 
mense belief in him. At the very beginning of 
the summer, when Compston had scarcely be- 
gun to climb and was still a good many rungs 
away from the top of the ladder, Mr. Hilton 
had said—and that in print—“Watch Comp- 
ston,” and never was there a better prophecy. 
There was Mr. Mitchell Scott, one of the few 
heroes of our last Walker Cup team, who had 
come over from France to watch the fight be- 
cause he had never seen Mitchell play since 
he had ceased to be an amateur, and felt that 
such a state of things could be endured no 
longer. And, finally, leaving out many less 
eminent, there loomed the gigantic form of the 
great driver, Mr. Edward Blackwell, magnifi- 
cently silent and so the perfect referee, looking 
so calmly wise that no problem could trouble 
him, but with a book of rules in his pocket 
nevertheless. 

It was a fine dramatic setting for the fight 
and the fighters were dramatic in themselves. 
For one thing they had that exciting element 
of rivalry that belongs to two different genera- 
tions. Mitchell is, I suppose, some six or seven 
years the older, thirty-eight or nine as against 
thirty-two, but more than that he has been long 
enthroned on the heights and 
Compston has only just got 
there and may still be said 
to be hanging on with rather 
a precazious foothold. 

Yet Compston had twice 
beaten Mitchell this year 
and Mitchell could not pos- 
sibly afford to be beaten 
again. He was at once being 
bearded in his den and go- 
ing out to seek revenge. He 
had something to gain as well 
as to lose and that he took 
the match with desperate 
seriousness was clear. He al- 
ways looks a little drawn and 
haggard, but I have never 
seen him so careful before, 
taking practice swings in 
plenty and sometimes veri- 
fying the grip of his club, 
though it must surely be 
second nature to him. 

Compston likewise was 
very careful; indeed among 
professional players who 
travel usually at so rapid a 
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ARCHIE COMPSTON 


Holder of the British pro- 
fessional championship 
and the most threatening 
figure on the horizon of 
foreign golf. He has 
defeated Mitchell twice 


Levick 


pace he is unusually deliberate. But with all 
his carefulness, he has a fine swash-buckling air 
which makes him a marked contrast to the 
quiet, rather unhappy looking Mitchell. .He 
is physically a tremendous fellow, some six 
feet three high, big and lean, with a resolute 
face and a flaming red head. If there is not 
some Irish blood flowing in his veins, I am 
much mistaken. He clearly loves both the fight 
and the limelight of the ring, and has I think 
deliberately encouraged his own love of it. If 
he has consciously modelled himself on any 
one golfer, then that golfer, I am sure, is 
Walter Hagen. He has a touch of Hagen’s 
cheerful pugnacity, and of his “showmanship” 
as well. 

“This is the grave-digger,” the Gas Light 
man would exclaim, showing his terrible right 
hand (I am back at my Hazlitt again). “This 
will send many of them to their long homes; 
I have not done with them yet!” Is there not 
in that sentence something of the spirit in 
which Hagen looks at his enemies and plays 
against them? To me there seems to be, and 
Compston has a touch of it. He has, too, some- 
thing of Hagen’s indomitableness: beaten he 
may be, but broken he will not: he has the 
real sticking power. 


T IS typical of Compstun that, after 

his defeat—and it was a heavy one—- 
he made no excuses but said “Mitchell is 
the better player now, but he won’t be for 
long.” The first part of the sentence is un- 
doubtedly true. Whether the second ever will 
be true must be a matter of speculation, but 
one thing is certain, that if training and prac- 
tising and a fighting spirit can make it so, then 
it will come true. Compston played well in 
this match if not quite so well as he sometimes 
can; but his conscious or unconscious imper- 
sonation of Walter Hagen suffered from one 
flaw, he could not hole the doubtful putts. 
That happens to the best now and _ then 
but seldom to Hagen in a day. If he is 
not given an opening then he forces one for 
himself by getting in one or two of those 
putts of crucial length, putts which anyone can 
lay dead but hardly anybody can hole when he 
supremely wants to. Mitchell scarcely gave an 
opening and Compston could not force one foi 
himself on the green. Whenever it was “this 
for the hole” the ball shivered and hung on 
the lip, perhaps, but would not drop. 

I am talking now of the second half of 
the match in which Mitchell was practically 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Need for a Women’s Golf Association 


The Threatened Divorce Between Masculine and Feminine Golfers in America 


NOTE: The leading women golfers of the United 
States have decided that they want to run their own 
golf championships and manage their own golfing 
affairs. They have no complaint against their treat- 
ment by their male golfing directors in the United 
States Golfing Association, but they merely feel they 
can direct their own destinies in full better than the 
other sex can. They have put their proposition up 
to the directors of the U. S. G. A., and as far as we 
can peer into the future there can be only one answer. 
They are willing to run their championship this year 
in connection with U. S. G. A. direction, but after 
this they want complete freedom to handle their own 
affairs. Why not? They are quite capable of tak- 
ing over the job, and it would merely lift that much 
responsibility from masculine shoulders. If the U. S. 
G. A. uses its best judgment it will give the women 
golfers what they want. They are going to get it, 
anyhow. It is only a matter of years, and not so 
many years, before there will be a complete division 
along all lines of sport, where the men will handle 
their athletic affairs and the women will take care of 
their own. This will apply to A. A. U. matters as 
well as to golf and tennis—-GRANTLAND RICE 


HY are the women golfers not hand!- 
ing their own administrative affairs? 
I discovered from golf officials of both 
sexes that the men were secretly dying to get rid 
of the women and that the women were fully as 
anxious to run their own national activities. 
The men were too chivalrous to suggest a 
change and the women too polite to ask for it. 
But this year, initial steps were taken to forin 
a Women’s United States Golf Association. 
The immediate need for such an association 
comes rarely because the United States Golf -\s- 
sociation is not able financially or administra- 
tively, to do more for the women each year 
than to run one national tourna- 
ment for them. As the women are 
anxious to enlarge the scope of 
their activities—due to the tre- 
mendous growth of women’s golf 
in America—the need may be said 
to be urgent. In the National 
Championship for women, the en- 
trics have grown from cight, in 1896, to one 
hundred and ninety-six in 1923. During 1924 
and 1925 the entry list would have been longer 
had it net been for the fact that it was found 
necessary to restrict it by carefully consider- 
ing handicaps. Only players with handicaps of 
eight or under were allowed to participate in 
the Championship. Thus, although our Women’s 
National Championship has been fostered and 
built up by the Men’s Committee of the 
U.S. G. A.—and our utmost gratitude is cer- 
tainly due to the officials who have given so 
much time and thought to our golf—it seems 
unfair and impractical for us to continue rely- 
ing upon them for the supervision not only of 
the Championship but of the innumerable major 
and minor details which have arisen because of 
the great increase in women’s golf activities. 
To begin with, under the present system, the 
women cannot hope to secure sufficient funds 
from the treasury of the U. S. G. A., which is 
already severely strained, to carry out their 
plans for development. Then, apparently, the 
Men are not anxious to increase their official 
activities. In fact it has been suggested that 
they would like to cut them down to the single 
task of running the men’s amateur champion- 
ship. So, the women must either organize sepa- 
rately, or let their golf remain at a standstill. 





By MARY k. BROWNE 


A few skeptics believe that our championship 
would lose its dignity and importance under a 
separate association for women. That is absurd, 
In no way could this affect the status of our 
championship, nor could it lower the standard 
of play. The women of England and Canada 
conduct their own golf, and conduct it most 
successfully. The Women’s Golf Committee 
of the United States would be as conscientious 
as are the men in upholding the high amateur 
standards of the game, and they would pre- 
sumably be as capable in the interpretation of 
the rules, 

It is no discredit to the U. S. G, A. that they 
do not wish to take on any more work, especially 
as they are not organized to do more than run 
our National Championship. The women, on 
the other hand, will be shirking the responsi- 
bility if they remain wholly inactive. Even 
suppose that, after the women have formed a 
separate association, they decide to do no more 
than run their own National. They would cer- 
tainly be capable of doing that. If they don’t 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


GLENNA COLLETT 
Twice our national golf champion, and 
one of the outstanding figures of golf in 
America today. Miss Collett is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the constructive policy 
outlined by Miss Browne in this article 


wish to undertake more than that they will not 
be obliged to, but, at the same time, they will 
be in a favorable position to do more if they 
find it desirable to do so. 

The women expect to finance their own 


organization by collecting a dollar a year in 
membership dues from the individual woman 
golfers in America. They feel that this is a far 
more democratic and sensible system than the 
present plan of collecting yearly dues from the 
golf clubs, for these clubs already pay dues to 
several other district and local organizations, 
as well as to the U. S, G. A. A splendid ex- 
ample of successful financing on a small in- 
dividual basis is that of the Red Cross and 
Tuberculosis Societies. When these two organi- 
zations depended on voluntary contributions of 
any considerable size from the few, they were 
not nearly as successful as they were later when 
they began to sell dollar memberships and 
penny stamps to the multitude, for the average 
person was glad to contribute what he or she 
considered just. 

The question of collecting the dues for a 
separate women’s golf association seems to be a 
source of anxiety to a certain number of officials 
of many years experience who have found their 
local efforts in collecting exceedingly unfruit- 
ful, due not so much to opposition as to in- 
difference on the part of the women golfers. 
The golfer will agree that it is not much of a 
hardship to go without a new ball—say—for 
around. She will be perfectly willing to con- 
tribute the price of a ball but she often does 
not like to take the time or trouble to send in 
the dollar. There is, however, always a public 
spirited golfer in each club upon whom the 
women may depend to collect their member- 
ship fees. 


HERE are three thousand clubs in the 
United States, having, at a fair estimate, 
an average of ten women members who play 
golf, which would mean that the National 


Association could look to thirty thousand women 


golfers for support. With an annual revenue 
of approximately $30,000, there is practically 
no limit to the possible activities of a women’s 
National Association, 

For instance, they might make an effort to 
reduce the present appalling expense, to the in- 
dividual contestant, of playing in our National, 
by giving financial assistance to the club where 
the tournament is held, so that rooms, meals and 
caddies could be had at a minimum price. Thus, 
many a good and eligible golfer would be 
enabled to compete in our National who now 
finds it impossible, due to the great. expense 
involved. Furthermore, if we do not have 
to depend for our support on admission charges, 
then it will not be necessary to play our matches 
in the afternoons in order to allow the public 
to attend ev masse—also, it will not be necessary 
for the contestants to submit to the incon- 
venience of having Pathe Weekly movie cameras 
take action pictures during their play in order 
that public interest in these matches may ke 
gratified and stimulated—for the sake of larger 
gate receipts. 

At our National matches in St. Louis, last 
vear, the women had a taste of these things and 
liked neither playing in the afternoon nor the 
ordeal of facing movie cameras. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Auction Bridge for Three 


Some Interesting Variations of the Game, When a Fourth Player Is Missing 


ROBABLY few persons are aware that 
Prveiee bridge was originally designed as 

a game for three players only, and was 
confined to that number for several years The 
game was invented by the mother of all in- 
ventions, necessity. Three members of the 
British Indian Civil Service were practically 
the only white men in one of the lonely hill 
stations, and were unable to get a fourth to 
make up a table for bridge, which was then the 
game. This was in 1902. 

Onc of the three, F. R. Roe, had written 
some brochures on whist and bridge, but the 
best the three could do was to play cut-throat, 
cach man for himself. Getting tired of this, 
they put forward a number of suggestions and 
tricd out various ways of making changes in the 
old game of bridge, until one of them, who 
was familiar with the Russian game of Vint, 
suggested that they should bid for the declar- 
ation, instead of having the dealer the only 
one who could name it, which was the rule in 
bridge. This seemed to give the required snap 
to the game, bidding with the dummy’s cards 
all turned down, and they christened it “Auc- 
tion Bridge”. 

The first notice of the innovation appeared 
in a letter to the London Times, January 16, 
1903, which purported to be a description of 
“A New Game of Auction Bridge, for Threc 
Players.” It never seems to have occurred to 
anyone that it would be just as good a game 
for four. 


A THREE-HAND auction was first played, 
only one round of bids was allowed, the 
dealer being compelled to bid something 
and being allowed a second bid if he were over- 
called. His adversaries could not overcall this 
second bid, if it was made, but they could either 
double or halve the value of the tricks. There 
was no redouble. The highest bidder took the 
dummy, which had so far remained on the table 
face down. 

In 1904 the Pioneer Press, in Allabad, pub- 
lished a little book by “John Doe,” the pen 
name assumed by F. R. Roe, in which the bid- 
ding was allowed to continue, as at present, 
until two players passed, but it was still a game 
for three players only. 

In spite of this publicity, no one seemed to 
take to the game, probably because it was an 
easy matter to get a fourth and play bridge. 
The Bath Club, in London, of which I was 
then a member, did not like the gamble on a 
concealed dummy, but they liked the competi- 
tive bidding, and they tried the game with four 
players. In the following year, 1905, I pub- 
lished a description of the game for four 
players in the appendix to Foster’s Complete 
Bridge, on page 276, among other variations, 
such as Misery, Short Bridge, and Reversi, 
which were then known. 

Still no one took any notice of the game, 
even for four players, and it was not until 
April 4, 1906, that a letter appeared in the 
London Daily Mail giving my rules for the 
game, and strongly advising bridge players to 
try it. Up to this time no one outside the Bath 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM LXXXI 

















Y and Z 
want all seven of these tricks. How do they 
get them? Solution in the April number. 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 











Club played it, and for nearly two years the 
new game of auction bridge was looked upon as 
a sort of freak. 

In 1907 I gave several talks to our leading 
card clubs, giving my reasons for thinking it 
a better game than bridge, and wrote articles 
about it in the old New York Sun, but The 
Whist Club of New York, then our leading 
authority for the laws, turned it down as “plac- 
ing one too much at the mercy of the partner.” 
It was not until 1908 that Mr. Du Cane got 
the leading card club in London, the Portland, 
to try the game, and after that it quickly super- 
seded bridge in London, and more slowly here. 


THE MODERN THREE-HAND GAME 


As occasions still frequently arise when a 
fourth player is missing or being waited for, 
several ways of playing three-hand have come 
into vogue, in addition to the original method 
of bidding on thirteen cards with the dummy’s 
turned face down. In this magazine for July, 
1921, a game for three players was described 
which gave variations in the scoring that made 
each deal a complete game in itself, settled for 
at once, so as to be ready for the fourth player 
the moment he arrived. As this was merely to 
fill up the time, it was appropriately named 
“Stop Gap” by its inventor, Mr. Walter Net- 
tleton, of Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

Some months later an improvement on stop- 
gap was suggested that eliminated the gamble 
on the concealed dummy, as the dummy’s cards 
were all turned face up before any bidding was 


started. ‘his game was described in this maga- 
zine for October, 1921, as “Dummy Up”, 


THE LATEST IDEAS 


‘VIS obvious that if no fourth player is ex- 

pected, the game for three players can be 
scored in the usual way, keeping the three in- 
dividual scores separately, lumping the trick, 
honour, and bonus scores in one sum at the end 
of cach deal, adding 200 for a game won on 
the deal. The winner scores the exact amount, 
and each adversary is charged with that amount 
as a loss. 

The exposed dummy game had two defects, 
It made the bidding for one player or another 
too much of a certainty, and it disclosed to the 
others just what he wanted for the trump, as 
the original bid must always be in suit, never in 
no-trump. After that, the players can bid any- 
thing. It also opened the way for a player to 
show a defensive suit when he had no hope of 
getting the contract, so that no matter which of 
the two others became the declarer, his partner 
would know what to lead, or what would be 
led. 

To remedy this, the latest idea is to adopt 
one or other of several methods that are a com- 
promise. One is to deal only twelve cards to 
each player and to leave the last four in the 
centre of the table, face down. Only twelve 
of the dummy’s cards are exposed, and each 
player has to bid on his twelve. The highest 
bidder then lays his cards down, picks up the 
widow, chooses one card from it to complete 
his hand, names the trump, and lets his two 
adversaries each draw a card from the remain- 
ing three, the last one going to the dummy. 

Another way is to give each player thirteen 
cards, but to withdraw four of those dealt to 
the dummy and turn up the remaining nine. 
At the conclusion of the bidding all four are 
turned up and added to the dummy’s hand. 
Here is an illustration of this method. The 
dummy is dealt to the dealer’s left; at “A”, 











Y9OJ 106 

#4J 1086 

0 83 
Dummy @Jo5 
V97 Y YAK82 
754 A B 4AKQ932 
© 10 OA 
@AK6 Z #Q 10 





The dealer can sce that independently of 
any luck in dummy’s concealed cards he can 
make four diamonds or four spades. He must 
lose a spade, no matter how that suit lies, a 
heart and a diamond. He starts with one dia- 
mond. Y passes. B can count on a small slam in 
clubs if they drop in three Icads, and a heart dis- 
card on the third spade in dummy. This is also 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A double-breasted 
dress coat recently 
seen in Paris, a cross 
between a footman’s 
and a smart hunt coat, 
looked rather smart 
and may indicate a 
new fashion in eve- 
ning dress for men 
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The smart dress suit 
is now made of a very 
dark blue material 
which appears to be 
absolutely black at 
night. It is now being 
worn with a pointed 
single-breasted waist- 
coat of white piqué 





Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 
Evening Clothes for Formal Wear for the New Spring Season 


RESS clothes are certainly the most 
difficult to write about, the most diffi- 
cult to cut and the most uncomfortable 
towear. There have been a great many articles 
in the English papers lately suggesting some 
sort of change, but it seems likely that if any 
reform is to come at all it will be the total 
abolition of the dress suit. 
In Paris and on the Continent there seems 


OY 


NEW STUDS 


to be a growing tendency to wear the dinner 
jacket in place of the full dress coat, but in 
London one seldom sees anything but full 
dress. Evening clothes have really undergone 
very little change, except in minor details, dur- 
ing the last fifty years. The only innovation 
of any importance is that very dark blue is now 
almost universally worn in the place of black, 
but the only reason for this is that in the 
evening in artificial light this blue looks a more 
intense black than a black material itself. 

A great many well-dressed men are now 


wearing matcrials for evening wear which show 
the very faintest pattern and recently one or 
two very smart looking suits have been seen 
made with the most pronounced herring-bone 
design, but for the most part these patterned 
cloths are confined to dinner jackets. The 
smartest dress suits are made of a very dark 
blue serge, or cheviot. The facings of a dress 
(Continued on page 117) 


PIQUE COLLAR 


It is the latest fashion 
to wear two very small 
studs close together in 
the centre of the shirt 


Some men are wearing a 
piqué dress collar with 
a stiff bosom shirt and 
a plain linen bow tie 























A NEW WAISTCOAT 


An evening waistcoat 
with very narrow V front 
opening and thin rolled 
lapels is one of the pop- 
ular models for spring 





SQUARE BUTTONS 


Very small square studs, 
waistcoat buttons and 
cuff links in black onyx 
surrounded by 
diamonds are considered 
the smartest thing in 
the new evening buttons 
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“BUTTERFLY” LAPEL 
The V shaped waistcoat 
with the “butterfly” lapel 
is also a popular model 
and said to be created 
by the Prince of Wales 
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THE GREENBRIAR LOUNGE 
Comes early spring, with the great migration to the golfing 
resorts of the South, and the Woman of the World turns 
her fancy to thoughts of the sporting thing to wear. Among 
the costumes for sports and country wear, the crépe de Chine 
dresses of the type illustrated on this page come first both 
in chic and practicality. They are typical of the smart 
informality of the resort wardrobe, and, when the air grows 
crisp, they may be worn under a sweater or woollen coat 


The Woman of the World Goes Southward for Golf 


AT 


WHiTE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


The figure at the left wears a. two-piece frock of yellow 
crépe de Chine with hand-faggoting. The frock in the centre 
is of heavy flat crépe in a peach shade with pipings in téte 
de négre. White crépe de Chine fashions the frock at the 
right with bright red pipings and a novel monogram on 
the vestee. The monograms that are worked by hand on 
two of the frocks are a smart note among sporting dresses. 
These models are made to order by hand; from B. Kale 
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DISCUSSING THE POLO 
MATCH 


(Right) The blouse and skirt 
of this smart ensemble are 
shown at the left, the 
skirt of the black-and-white 
checked woollen fabric of 
the coat and the blouse of 
white linen. When the coat 
is removed after the motor 
or train trip, the blouse and 
skirt provide a costume quite 
in keeping with the informal 
character of all resort chic 














ON THE PINEHURST LINKS 
(Right) The Molyneux suit at the left 
in the sketch is of greyish tan kasha 
with a jumper of novelty kasha that has 
alternating zig-zag bands on a greyish 
tan ground; imported by Bonwit Teller. 
The two-piece frock of checked woollen 
is a Patou model. It has a smart under- 
vest of white tub silk tailored like a 
man’s. Two box pleats come from be- 
neath the novelty pockets on the slip-over 
blouse; imported by Lord and Taylor 





WRAPPING THE RESORT MODE 3 i 
(Left) The brown-and-yellow checked r 








woollen coat at the left in the sketch 














has smart crisp lines and a narrow brown Se 

leather belt. A scarf of orange, brown, me eee 
and tan is worn inside like a second 
collar. A kasha shawl in lovely shades 
of yellow, rose, purple, and magenta i 
makes the light-weight utility wrap at ; 
the right that is ideal for resort wear. 
The collar and facings are of red lizard; 
two models from Bergdorf Goodman 
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THE CLUB VERANDAH 
AT AIKEN 


(Left) A three-piece ensem- 
ble of this type is an ideal 
costume for travelling by 
train or motor. The loose 
flared coat is of black-and- 
white checked woollen. With 
this outfit, the Gigolo hat in 
felt with a grosgrain ribbon, 
pull-on suéde gloves, and 
one-strap black shoes are 
the correct accessories; cos- 
tume from Bergdorf Goodman 
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i i cna ng FRANKLIN (Left) This 

his new Rolls-Royce is fitted with a body by Th i mod 

Brewster & Co., the oldest of American coach pine eo brou 

builders, of which Rolls recently obtained con- seen in Psat This pass 

trol. Note the staggered front door construction one on the air-cooled tain 
Franklin was designed of 

by J. Frank DeCausse, og 

is painted cream and ~- 


black, and is uphol- 
stered in broadcloth 





The New Closed Cars Still | © 


Sec 
. . A 
The Indications Are That the 
REO 
Along with new and 
lower body lines, the Reo 
has now adopted the 
standard transmission. 
Its sturdy six cylinder 
engine, with inlet vaives 
in head and exhaust at 
side, shows few changes 


The Touring Car as the Sta 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL SIX 


Chrysler’s new contribution to American 

motoring has a 3%4 x 5” six cylinder L-head 

motor which embodies many advanced ideas 

and develops 92 h.p. and 80 miles an hour 

WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 

Replacing the four cylinder model, this 
new Willys is equipped with four wheel 
brakes and has a 53 h.p. six cylinder 
Knight motor with 27% x 454” bore and 
stroke and seven bearing crankshaft 
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PIERCE-ARROW 


Pierce-Arrow’s body lines show few changes from 
year to year, but are always in good taste. The 


BUICK (Right) 
ft) This popular Buick 
model, the sedan- 


‘ : brougham, seats five sedan above is upholstered in fine tan broadcloth 
le passengers and is ob- and is powered by the six cylinder dual valve motor 
is i : 
tainable in a variety 
4 of colour combina- 
se tions. It is powered 
sna by the triple-sealed 
ole 75 h.p. Buick motor 
oth 
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| | Continue in Popular Favour 


Sedan Will Take the Place ot 


1e DIANA EIGHT 
: Exceptionally narrow 
H . eee front pillars are a feature 
e Standard of Comparison of the new Diana Arrow- 


head Sedan, which has a 
Duco finish and unusual 
treatment of mouldings 
and raised panel effect 





NASH 


The newest Nash is this low and compact 
utility coupé on the Standard Six chassis. 
It is upholstered in leather and has the 
Nash six cylinder valve-in-head motor 


, 


CHANDLER 
In addition to the clashless Traffic 
Transmission, the Chandler now has 
the central chassis lubricator. Other 
cars so equipped are the Cleveland, 
Packard, Marmon, Stutz, and Elcar 
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POLISH KIT 


The well equipped man should have a travelling 
kit for cleaning his shoes. (Case from Brooks 
Bros.) In the centre is shown a pair of English 
riding boots imported by Fortmason, New York 


STREET SHOES 
A pair of perfectly plain oxfords with slightly 
perforated toe cap are the smartest shoes for town 
wear. When worn with spats they should fit neatly 
across the instep. (From Brooks Bros. New York) 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY HARVEY WHITE 





FOR SHORE WEAR 


The brown and white shoe is the most appro- 
priate for Palm Beach and shore wear in 
summer. (From Fortmason) The woven leather 
sandal in its newest phase is laced across 
the instep, and is steadily growing in popularity 
for summer wear. ( From Saks-Fifth Avenue) 


FOR INFORMAL WEAR 


Above centre, the ideal travelling shoe is a 
medium weight brogue in tan leather. (Fort- 
mason) At right and left are two examples of 
correct shoes for town wear built on custom 
lasts, and embodying all the features of a cus- 
tom-made shoe in their design. (From Nettleton) 


HOUSE SHOES 


Pumps are very useful for informal 
wear in both town and country and 
when correctly made have bows that 
are slightly pinched in the centre as 
shown in this model from Brooks Bros.. 
New York. A pair of unusual and 
smart house slippers in faun and white 
kid from French, Shriner & Urner 


Note: Other models 
shown on page 116 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Presenting a Selected Assortment of Shoes from the Smart Fifth Avenue Shops 
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more delicious vegetable soup 
cannot be made ! 
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It is the literal truth that finer ingredients cannot be 
bought than are blended in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 

It is just as true that the use of more ingredients would 
not produce a better soup. Thirty-two are required to 
create a vegetable soup ‘“‘masterpiece’’. And Campbell’s 
use that number. 

Greater skill, more experience, higher finesse in blending 
are not obtainable. For Campbell’s French chefs are the 
world’s acknowledged experts in soup-making. 

We invite you to the enjoyment of such a vegetable soup. ‘ yi 

"ty y RE 
“>t CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY of 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A: 








32 ingredients 12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 














MERCEDES 
The six cylinder 24-100- 
140 h.p. Mercedes is 
one of the few standard 
European cars using 
the supercharger. It 
is here seen with sedan 
body also by Mercedes 


RUMPLER SEDAN 
This unusual car is 
powered by a V-type 
six cylinder engine 
placed over the rear 
axle and is shaped like 
a falling drop of rain 
to reduce air resistance 


NCE more, | must confess, the much- 

advertised Berlin Show has been a dis- 

appointment. We all expected wonders 
from the German engineer, who has no use at 
all for bushels as far as his light is concerned, 
and all we can say about the new: Teutonic 
automobiles is that in most respects they are 
behind rather than ahead of the rest of the 
world. To this there are, naturally, some 
notable exceptions. The consolidated Mercedes- 
Benz company, for example, still leads the 
world in the field of supercharged motor cars, 
not one of its rivals even approaching it. Its 
latest improvement is a new silencer which 
manages to quell at least a part of the terrible 
scream given off by the supercharger when in 
action. 

Another interesting car was the Maybach, 
which employs a planetary transmission with 
only two speeds forwards. Herr Maybach, 
through his long connection with Mercedes and 
Benz (he invented one of the best lubricators 
ever known) is not likely to have produced this 
startling design without exhaustive experiment, 
and I imagine the time is not far off when we 
shall see a number of imitations. The low 





European Motoring 
Impressions of the Berlin 
And Brussels Motor Shows 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


gear is required only for starting and on the 
steepest hills, and the secret of this car’s un- 
usual design, I believe, lies in the remarkabl. 
flexibility of the motor, which will do les: 
than one mile an hour on high and accelerates 
to 35 m.p.h. in twelve seconds. The six cylin- 
der engine is of the L-head type having 3-4/5 
x 5-2/5 inch bore and stroke, three valves to each 
cylinder and a heavy four bearing crankshaft 
on which two vibration dampers are mounted. 

No one in his senses would accuse German 
engineers of being stupid or old-fashioned or 
slow to adopt the ideas of others. Yet, staring 
us in the face at this German motor show, 
which every ramping German republican citi- 
zen quite honestly believes to be the finest thing 


VANITY FAIR 


JARAY SEDAN 
This radical sedan 
was designed by Herr 
Jaray, the expert on 
aeronautics, to reduce 
air resistance and fuel 
consumption to a min- 
imum. It is mounted 
on the h.p. Ley 


HISPANO-SUIZA 
The German trend to- 
ward more _— graceful 
body lines is exempli- 
fied by this pleasing 
town car by Neuss of 
Berlin on the French 
Hispano-Suiza _ chassis 


ohare 2 


BEACH 


in the world, we find, except in a few instances, 
a stagnation which must be seen to be believed. 
For one thing, prices are very high—fully 
twice as high as in England or France, and 
especially Italy—and the protective tariff is so 
high that the home industry is practically im- 
mune from foreign competition. The price 
of the small German car in German Reich- 
Marks is absurd, and these machines to my mind 
do not compare with the same type produced 
by the other European countries. 

With these facts in mind, it is interesting 
to be dazzled by the sky signs at night which 
forbid good German citizens to buy any but 
good German cars, to verify for oneself the 
fact that no advertisement of any of the 
foreign cars shown at the Luna Park was per- 
mitted, not even in a paragraph in any news- 
paper, that no forcign car was allotted space 
at the big show, and that a campaign against 
the foreigners was run during show time. It is 
all very well to urge people to buy cars made at 
home, but no good can come of blindfolding 
makers from the attractions of other cars. If 
Germany continues to boycott everything 

(Continued on page 110) 
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It has always been so 


ich Youcannot help but feel it-—in the warmth of their 


‘ing 


but welcome ... in the quiet charm of each room... 


the in the things about you that so thoroughly belong. 
ae Thoughtful hospitality! 

ri ) And then a gracious hostess comes to lead you 
ane 4 LS 6 Yr [ nN away to a divine dinner—to a table that scintil- 


lates with the beauty and brilliance of genuine 


3 





inst =f : 

t is ~more can not be said sterling silver. And again, you feel it. 

e at Faultless Hospitality! etn 
_ STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
_ The guests of Peter Faneuil, patriot of Boston, 4-® 


were served after-dinner coffee from this beau- 
tiful old pot which, of course, was genuine 
sterling siloer—solid silver through and through. 
While it may be seen at Boston Museum, others 
even more beautiful can be had at your jeweler’ s, 














If we should tell all we know 

about the difference between 

Oshkosh Trunks and ordi- 

nary trunks, you would not 

believe it. But the difference 

would—and does—exist just 
the same. 


An attrattive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be 
sent you on request to 449 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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A Chinese Curio Hunt 


(Continued from page 44) 


unworthy” behind the bamboo por- 
tiéres of shops, were breaking off in 
the gutter amid mutual imprecations. 
Only the dogs remained undisturbed 
—dirty, indifferent Pekinese, so tough 
that no one any longer dreamed of 
eating them—some, reddish black, 
others a soiled beige, sletping ex- 
haustedly in the mud, without trou- 
bling to wag so much as the tip end of 
a tail when Klaxons shrieked around 
them. 

At the end of the street rose at 
last the outer wall of Pekin, baked 
by centuries of sun like an ancient 
Corean pot, with its high doors topped 
with pointed pagoda roofs. 

No Chinaman turned around to 
stare at Mrs. Beaumont, or ask him- 
self what this European woman was 
doing in these distant quarters at an 
hour when her compatriots were 
either eating lunch or enjoying a 
She stopped before a hand- 
some red lacquer door, fastened with 
a brass bar, which was cut into a wall, 
green and mouldering with dampness. 
The door opened, revealing one of 
those tortuous passages, sharply bend- 
ing and intended to baffle hangers-on 
(with evil intentions) who might at- 
tempt to slide in behind visitors. This 
path ended in a courtyard, with large 
bay windows opening out under a jut- 
ting roof. Ancient western houses 
and Chinese buildings offer curious 
analogies. 

Stein, dressed in glossy black silk 
Chinese trousers, tightened at the 
waist without a belt, stood waiting. 
Not a “boy” was visible. The entire 
quarter slept under the weight of the 
sun—it was the glowing night time of 
the Extreme Orient. Crickets chirped 
metallically. 

“My love!” 

Stein was holding Queen Mab in 
his arms. Her body was warm—like 
a loaf of bread just removed from 
the oven—as if consumed with the 
intensity of the nervous life which 
emerges from the dry, electric air of 
Northern China. She allowed herself 
to be led across a second court, deeper 
in shadows, more secret than the first, 
from which the sky was invisible and 
where the interwoven canes, like 
jungle bamboos, allowed only narrow 
blades of fire to filter. On the ground 
lay Ammonite mattresses, made of 
black oil cloth and unrolled like man- 
uscripts; there were pillows, hard as 
a log of wood, which hurt the back 
of the neck; and a rug of Mongolian 
cat. On a low table, there were some 
dusky drinks. 


siesta. 


a 

Mrs. Beaumont was in love for the 
first time. Like many other English- 
women, she had been satisfied with 
being beautiful, isolated in her own 
beauty as on an island, and was ac- 
customed to regard men as “neces- 
sary evils.’ Used to the Extreme 
Orient, where white women are a 
rarity, she judged love harshly—that 
is to say, she viewed it with her tongue 
in her cheek—until the gods avenged 
themselves by sending her Oscar Stein. 
Then, although her own brilliance 
had until then been safely insulated; 
although she had been in the habit of 


considering matrimony as a mon. 
strous business arrangement and the 
rest of life as an improvised and ab. 
surd picnic—Mrs, Beaumont fell into 
the trap and was caught, at the very 
time when she least expected it. 

“My dear, don’t go away. Its 
so short a time since I first came to 
you here! Just after the war began— 
hardly a month. Do you remember? 
I thought you were staying at the 
Hotel des Wagons-Lits. You were 
driving the car—How surprised I was 
when we turned off Morrison Street 
and only pulled up after going 
through the Gate of the Drum! Ah! 
This little house beneath the trees, 
these lotus flowers in their jars, these 
winged fish with their goggly divers 
eyes, these paved courtyards and this 
roof, so covered with grasses that it 
seems likely to collapse under the first 
rains—they are, henceforward, my 
whole life.” Thus spoke Mrs. Beau- 
mont. 

“Secret streets of Yamen, sombre 
paintings like old tobacco leaves 
touched up with vermillion, twisted 
tile roofs,—all of these are the tribute 
of the East to the most beautiful of 
the beautiful. I offer all this to the 
woman I keep for myself and will 
never relinquish. And the war,. which 
is separating the whole world, is unit- 
ing us.” Thus spoke Oscar Stein. 

He took Mrs. Beaumont in his arms 
and made her sit close to a table which 
held a green tea set, with plates full 
of lotus seeds, fresh, white and hard 
as nuts. He set the phonograph going. 
The clatter of the dry wind an- 
nounced the evening. The western 
hills, rising blue over flooded fields, 
made one think of the Euganean 
Mountains beyond the Venetian la- 
goons—“like wings of earth folded 
in evening sleep” they showed be- 
tween the trees, those trees growing 
so densely that sometimes Pekin seems 
an inhabited forest. 

As Mab rose to go, Stein confessed 
that he was leaving Pekin that same 
evening. 

“Mab! Don’t rob me of my 
strength. I must go to Hanau. I 
have received my permit; only the 
local authorities are still making dit- 
ficulties. They’re waiting for a bribe. 
Nothing can be done until I go to set- 
tle the matter.” 

“Not now, darling. You haven't 
the heart to leave me. Think of the 
plains of the Marne, of the Mazurian 
lakes, where hundreds of thousands 
of men are already rotting, forever 
separated from their loves. Oh! 
look—” 

Mrs. Beaumont shivered. A huge 
Chinese crow hovered through the 
air with a strangled, implacable cry, 
so startlingly addressed to her that i 
seemed a warning from destiny. He 
circled around them with his flat 
wings, ruffled at the tips like an old 
feather duster. It was one of those 
crows that are to be seen from Pekin 
to Moscow, one of the crows of Asia 
—Asia, the mother of all cadavers. 

“Shall we be married when you 
return?” asked Mrs. Beaumont sud- 
denly, as if fixing a date and taking 

(Continued on page 92) 
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What could contribute more to 
the sense of well-being than to 
travel noiselessly in this new 90- 
degree Cadillac—enfolded in 
easeful comfort and environed 
by elegance and luxury? The 
greatest car Cadillac has ever built 
is also the greatest value disclosed 
in a long and honorable history. 
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The approved silhouette in 
a two-piece frock of white 
crepe with black lace jabot 
and cuffs. An original crea- 
tion by Bergdorf-Goodman. 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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A Chinese Curio Hunt 


(Continued from page 90) 


such a decision might arrest the flow 
of the great river of sorrow and for- 
getfulness. 

“That would be the deepest happi- 
ness that could befall me. I leave to- 
night for Shanghai where I shall pick 
up my scientific instruments—get them 
out of the customs. Then I have two 
weeks on horseback—In a month, at 
most, I shall be back.” 

“Don’t go.” 

“For a little 

She looked at Stein. His eyes gave 
the lie to his last tender words; they 
had become hard; she felt his will 
keyed to a purpose. 

A flash crossed her mind. 

“You are not leaving 
going to the war?” 


while.” 





you are not 


Oscar Stein smiled. 
“T am a ‘sale neutre’”, he said in 
French. 


“Swear that you are not going to 
enlist.” 

“i swear it.” 

Mrs. Beaumont melted for a last 
time in the young man’s arms. He 
held her in his hands like a tree’s 
heaviest and highest fruit which one 
hesitates to pick because it is the 
finest. 

* * 

One evening, Mrs. Beaumont was 
returning from a ride to the Temple 
of Heaven. Above the Wall, a bleed- 
ing sun shone through a spatter of 
violet clouds. He had been gone a 
month without once sending her news. 
Dromedaries, laden with munitions 
for the Russian troops, crossed her 
path. They looked stupid and pre- 
tentious; their winter coats clung in 
clusters to their haunches, like old, 
moth-eaten rugs. He had not given 
a single sign of life. But, yes:—some 
American friends, the day after Stein 
had said he was leaving for Shanghai, 
had met him in the Kalgan railway, 
heading for the North—Why had 
he lied to her? 

ie cake ae 

That night there was a dinner at 
the Russian Legation. The “boys” 
in their white tunics, impassive, look- 
ing absent-minded but paid to hear 
and understand everything, were pass- 
ing black and gold lacquer finger 
bowls. 

Every conceivable evil had been 
said of one’s neighbor. Only between 
allies, however. Then, in thought, 
those who were absent were brought 
under fire. 

“By the way, who has news of 
Stein?” 

No one had any. 

“Will he return with 
steps, that extraordinary dancer?” 

“Probably only another adven- 
turer,” concluded the Belgian military 
attaché. 

“My dear Minister, why always 
find flaws?” Mrs. Beaumont could not 
refrain from observing, with a blush. 

“Dear, beautiful lady, that Dane 
with his scientific mission, that Dane 
who was unknown to his own Lega- 
tion, never impressed me very favour- 
ably, if you care to know what I 


some new 


really think about him.” 

“Perhaps we shall see him return 
in the uniform of an officer in the 
Uhlans,” said a diplomat, with all 
the jealousy of an inferior dancer, 
The Russian minister smiled Wisely, 

“His Excellency, our friend and 
host, looks as if he knew a good deal 
more about it than any of us,” re- 
marked a French secretary. “What 
does he think?” 

After dinner, when the ladies had 
retired to the drawing room, the dip- 
lomats present gathered in the Rus- 
sian minister’s study. There was a 
Frenchman, an Englishman and the 
Belgian military attaché. Cigars. were 
passed. It was the intermediate sea- 
son and black dinner coats alternated 
with the last of the white mess 
jackets. The Europeans, holding 
fans in their hands, had a falsely 
Asiatic air. 

The talk ran on curios. One of the 
men specialized in collecting rugs, 
another weapons, a third lived only 
for monochrome paintings. 

“As we are between ourselves, | 
will show you a very rare piece,” 
said the Russian minister, drawing a 
key ring from his pocket and un- 
locking his strong box. He pulled out 
a package, done up in Chinese silk. 
Slowly, with his red, gouty fingers, 
he undid a double knot. On the top 
of the package were some papers. 

“It must be a valuable ‘bibelot’— 
it travels with a pedigree,” some one 
remarked. “The Chinese always have 
identification papers for their fine 
pieces, giving the names of all its 
different owners—” 

“This object has belonged to only 
one person, and if I don’t open the 
parcel wider, it is because I want you 
to digest your dinner peacefully. This 
object, I say, belonged to that same 
Stein of whom we were speaking a 
moment since. It is his head.” 

Under the yellowing papers, cov- 
ered with sand, could be discerned 
a black mass, mummified by the dry- 
ness of the desert. 

“Stein was an officer of the Ger- 
man General Staff, a spy,” continued 
the Russian. ‘We learned this, thanks 
to an intercepted telegram.—His or- 
ders were to go to the region of the 
tunnels near the Baikal lake, and blow 
up the Tran-Siberian Railroad. We 
warned some faithful Mongolian 
tribes that he was on his way there. 
As a sign of submission and loyalty, 
the chief of the clan has just sent me, 
by special messenger, the head of our 
impeccable dancer.” 

“Might we see what his letter case 
contains, my dear colleague?” quer- 
ied the chief of the British Secret 
Service, Major General Sir Erik 
BBs isis kt 

“Quite impossible,” answered the 
oblique Russian, with a smile “You 
would find in it the photograph of a 
lady who is dining here tonight— 
One of our fairest friends, and per- 
haps most celebrated for her virtue. 
And after all, of such women there 
are far too few—in Pekin.” 
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Serving with Distinction 


ACKARD has served 

the first families every’ 
where for more than a 
generation. 


Packard reputation, like 
Packard beauty, comfort 
and distinction, is a heri- 
tage from a long line of 
fine cars—each built for 
those who asked no 
compromise with price. 


And now the new 
series Packard Six is 
a worthy descendant 
of the cars which 
made the name 


‘Packard”’ a hall- 





mark of motor car excel- 
lence and good taste the 
world around. 


Yet the Packard Six of 
today is not an extravagant 
nor even an expensive car. 
For example the five- pas 
senger sedan is*2585 at the 


factory, and may be pur: 


chased on a business-like 
monthly payment plan. 


There is now no rea’ 
son why additional 
thousands should 
not have Packard 
cars standing before 
their doors. 
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—a charming and necessary adjunct 
to the well-appointed wardrobe. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Freaks 


(Continued from page 61) 


John Stanhope, a friend of the 
Hanfords’ and a man well known in 
fashionable New York, did not think 
as Porter did that Jasmine was made 
of wood. When she looked at John 
it seemed to him that he was being 
caressed by a warm breeze from the 
Orient. “And the dawn comes up 
like thunder out of China ’cross the 
bay.” 

Kipling knew. 

The Rabinowitzes drankand giggled. 
The Cadwaladers and the Van Husens 
were talking stocks and picking their 
teeth. They were having a hell of a 
time. Porter Hanford was disgusted 
with it all. What was it all about? 
He wanted to be alone. He was get- 
ting nothing out of life. He knew 
what John Stanhope wanted. Strangely 
enough, he didn’t care. Wood, wood, 
live wood. That was what Jasmine 
was. That wasn’t the kind of a wife 
he had hoped for. 

Then Porter Hanford slipped out 
into the night. 

No one at the dinner party missed 
him. John Stanhope was telling Jas- 
mine about a trip he once took to 
Polynesia. The girls there, and the 
men too, were innocent. They wore 
no clothes. They didn’t know any 
better. It was wonderful there. No 
conventions. No laws. “Ain’t we got 
fun!” 

BOOK A—CANTO NINE 


And so, Porter Hanford leaned 
against the post in that improvised 
dime museum and looked at Zip, the 
spotted bush man, the original pinhead 
from nowhere. Zip was eighty years 
old and had a head like a tack. The 
museum shillaber was talking. “He 
makes up his own language as he goes 
along. Woggle, gimbel, oople, pliff, 
supke, pim! He is happy all the live- 
long day. Zip will now take a few 
classical poses—Ajax defying the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Napoleon at 
the battle of Bay Rum. Rebecca at 
the pump. Washington crossing his 
fingers!” 

Then the black idiot picked up a 
little ukelele and plucked it with his 
long talons. Plunk, plunk, tom, tom. 

Was Zip thinking? Do our college 
boys think? Tey play ukeleles too. 
A vision flashed across Porter Han- 
ford’s brain. There they all were—at 
that dinner party of his—walking, 
sitting, gurgling, grunting. All were 
Zips. That whole gang up at his 
house, including Jasmine and John 
Stanhope. All were grinning, no-brain 
Zips. Then he began to think. 


Africa with its millions of 
monkeys, all giggling and 
scratching. 

Cocoanuts and bananas. Yes, we 
have no bananas. 


Husband monkey; wife monkey; 
baby monkey. Hopping from tree 
to tree. Doing the Charleston 

to the jazz of the winds. 


Joy. Laughter. Delight. All free. 
All free—for the monkeys. But 
Porter had to pay for his delights— 


and pay for all of his gang as well— 
Jasmine, John; John, Jasmine. The 
price of something or other. Who 
knows what? 


“Mrs. Damascus, sword-swallower 
le luxe. Orville La Roque, the Lob- 
ster Boy. Mazie Schultze, the Putty 
Woman. Vladek Putzerov, the Con- 
crete Man from Siberia, who sleeps 
on a barbed-wire mattress. J. Vander. 
holt Pell, the Gentleman with Three 
Bodies.” So the shillaber was shouting, 

Porter thought of Jasmine, with her 
cold, wooden, perfect figure and then 
of this collection of jetsam and flot- 
sam with their poor twisted bodies, 
But they were warm—warmer than 
Jasmine. The museum was warm, In 
fact it was terrible. 


CANTO FIVE—THIRD BOOK 


Porter was weary. He had looked 
too long at the freaks. He wandered 
out of the museum and _ stood on 
Forty-Second Street in the rain. Be. 
fore his eyes a great electric sign 
flashed its beckoning message. “THE 
LIVELY LEGS OF NINETEEN 
TWENTY-SIX: THE BIGGEST 
KICK OF THE SEASON.” 


There were other signs about him 


in electric lights. The street was 
ablaze with blinking  lights-shows: 


tooth-paste, stockings, cigars! And then 
signs over all the eating places, restaue 
rants, cafes, chop suey joints, cafe- 
terias, orange juice counters, dumps of 
all kinds. It was nauseating. Imagine 
all this stuff placed in one pile. It 
would cover St. Louis completely. 
The people of St. Louis, swimming 
through oceans oi chow-mein. The 
Mayor of St. Louis going down for 
the third time in a sea of orange juice. 
An avalanche of coffee and cake. Cof- 
fee drinkers. Cake eaters. Enough 
paper napkins to cover Seattle. O 


God! 
BOOK FOUR—OR SIX 


Porter Hanford looked back over 
his shoulder through the museum door, 
A big negro had stepped inside, and 
thrown an overcoat over Zip. Then 
he picked him up and took him home. 
Was the big negro his brother? Where 
did Zip live? Imagine Zip sleeping 
at the Ritz, though there were a lot 
of dumb-bells and half-wits at the 
Ritz, too. Zip must have had a father 
and mother somewhere. Sisters and 
brothers too. Were they getting some 
of that easy money of Zip’s? A pin- 
head can’t just walk out of his house 
into a museum. It takes a lot of in- 
fluence to become a popular freak. 

Think of it. Zip wears a one-piece 
wild-man’s suit and a bum overcoat. 
His ukelele couldn’t have cost him 
more than a dollar. Maybe the whole 
thing is phoney? He might be a stock 
broker—in the daytime. 

Porter gazed at the heavens but the 
stars only said, “The Lively Legs of 
1926: the Biggest Kick of the Season”. 


CANTO SEVEN—BOOK NINE 


A blue limousine drew up in front 
(Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Freaks 


(Continued from page 61) 


John Stanhope, a friend of the 
Hanfords’ and a man well known in 
fashionable New York, did not think 
as Porter did that Jasmine was made 
of wood. When she looked at John 
it seemed te him that he was being 
caressed by a warm breeze from the 
Orient. “And the dawn comes up 
like thunder out of China ’cross the 
bay.” 

Kipling knew. 

The Rabinowitzes drank and giggled. 
The Cadwaladers and the Van Husens 
were talking stocks and picking their 
teeth. They were having a hell of a 
time. Porter Hanford was disgusted 
with it all. What was it all about? 
He wanted to be alone. He was get- 
ting nothing out of life. He knew 
what John Stanhope wanted. Strangely 
enough, he didn’t care. Wood, wood, 
live wood. That was what Jasmine 
was. That wasn’t the kind of a wife 
he had hoped for. 

Then Porter Hanford slipped out 
into the night. 

No one at the dinner party missed 
him. John Stanhope was telling Jas- 
mine about a trip he once took to 
Polynesia. The girls there, and the 
men too, were innocent. They wore 
no clothes. They didn’t know any 
better. It was wonderful there. No 
conventions, No laws. “Ain’t we got 


fun!” 


BOOK A—CANTO NINE 


And so, Porter Hanford leaned 
against the post in that improvised 
dime museum and looked at Zip, the 
spotted bush man, the original pinhead 
from nowhere. Zip was eighty years 
old and had a head like a tack. The 
museum shillaber was talking. “He 
makes up his own language as he goes 
along. Woggle, gimbel, oople, pliff, 
supke, pim! He is happy all the live- 
long day. Zip will now take a few 
classical poses—Ajax defying the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Napoleon at 
the battle of Bay Rum. Rebecca at 
the pump. Washington crossing his 
fingers!” 

Then the black idiot picked up a 
little ukelele and plucked it with his 
long talons. Plunk, plunk, tom, tom. 

Was Zip thinking? Do our college 
boys think? They play ukeleles too. 
A vision flashed across Porter Han- 
ford’s brain. There they all were—at 
that dinner party of his—walking, 
sitting, gurgling, grunting. All were 
Zips. That whole gang up at his 
house, including Jasmine and John 
Stanhope. All were grinning, no-brain 
Zips. Then he began to think. 


Africa with its millions of 
monkeys, all giggling and 
scratching. 

Cocoanuts and bananas. Yes, we 
have no bananas. 


Husband monkey ; wife monkey ; 
baby monkey. Hopping from tree 
to tree. Doing the Charleston 

to the jazz of the winds. 


Joy. Laughter. Delight. All free. 
All free—for the monkeys. But 
Porter had to pay for his delights— 


and pay for all of his gang as well 
Jasmine, John; John, Jasmine. The 
price of something or other. Who 
knows what? 


“Mrs. Damascus, sword-swallower 
le luxe. Orville La Roque, the Lob. 
ster Boy. Mazie Schultze, the Putty 
Woman. Vladek Putzerov, the Con. 
crete Man from Siberia, who sleeps 
on a barbed-wire mattress. J. Vander- 
holt Pell, the Gentleman with Three 
Bodies.” So the shillaber was shouting, 

Porter thought of Jasmine, with her 
cold, wooden, perfect figure and then 
of this collection of jetsam and flot- 
sam with their poor twisted bodies, 
But they were warm—warmer than 
Jasmine. The museum was warm. In 
fact it was terrible. 


CANTO FIVE—THIRD BOOK 


Porter was weary. He had looked 
too long at the freaks. He wandered 
out of the museum and _ stood on 
Forty-Second Street in the rain. Be. 
fore his eyes a great electric sign 
flashed its beckoning message. “THE 
LIVELY LEGS OF NINETEEN 
TWENTY-SIX: THE BIGGEST 
KICK OF THE SEASON.” 

There were other signs about him 
in electric lights. The street was 
ablaze with blinking  lights-shows: 
tooth-paste, stockings, cigars! And then 
signs over all the eating places, restaue 
rants, cafes, chop suey joints, cafe- 
terias, orange juice counters, dumps of 
all kinds. It was nauseating. Imagine 
all this stuff placed in one pile. It 
would cover St. Louis completely. 
The people of St. Louis, swimming 
through oceans oi chow-mein. The 
Mayor of St. Louis going down for 
the third time in a sea of orange juice. 
An avalanche of coffee and cake. Cof- 
fee drinkers. Cake eaters. Enough 
paper napkins to cover Seattle. O 


God! 
BOOK FOUR—OR SIX 


Porter Hanford looked back over 
his shoulder through the museum door. 
A big negro had stepped inside, and 
thrown an overcoat over Zip. Then 
he picked him up and took him home. 
Was the big negro his brother? Where 
did Zip live? Imagine Zip sleeping 
at the Ritz, though there were a lot 
of dumb-bells and half-wits at the 
Ritz, too. Zip must have had a father 
and mother somewhere. Sisters and 
brothers too. Were they getting some 
of that easy money of Zip’s? A pin- 
head can’t just walk out of his house 
into a museum. It takes a lot of in- 
fluence to become a popular freak. 

Think of it. Zip wears a one-piece 
wild-man’s suit and a bum overcoat. 
His ukelele couldn’t have cost him 
more than a dollar. Maybe the whole 
thing is phoney? He might be a stock 
broker—in the daytime. 

Porter gazed at the heavens but the 
stars only said, “The Lively Legs of 
1926: the Biggest Kick of the Season”. 


CANTO SEVEN—BOOK NINE 


A blue limousine drew up in front 
(Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


OOOO OOS ER , 


A MESH MARKING IN 
A KRO FLITE BALL SO 
CAREFULLY TUNED TO 
A NEW INTERNAL 
CONSTRUCTION AS TO 
GIVE GREAT DISTANCE. 


IT IS THIS LENGTH, 
JOINED TO COMPARA- 
TIVE INDESTRUCTIBIL- 
ITY, THAT PLACES THIS 
BALL SO CLEARLY BE- 
YOND COMPETITION. 


IT HAS BEEN OUR PRIVILEGE TO FURNISH THE 
WINNING GOLF BALL OVER THE PAST TWO 
YEARS IN ELEVEN OUT OF THE TWELVE NA- 
TIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS PLAYED IN BRITAIN, 
AMERICA AND CANADA—AMATEUR AND OPEN. 
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Radiola 28, (at 
right) eight- tube 
“4 Super-Heterodyne, 
z} including eight 
a Radiotrons. . $260 


RCA poy gre 
104, (at left) with 
power ampli lifer and 
battery eliminator, 

operates the ses entire- 

Ly without batteries— 
a any 50-60 cycle, 
110 volt lighteng cir- 
cuit. Complete in its 
cabinet. . . $245 


A. C. Package, 
adapting the Radi- 
ola £ use without 
A, B, or C batteries, 














Cjeta 


whole orchestra 
at actual volume 


- RCA Radiolas achieve reality by duplicating volume as well as tone 








ERE is radio dance music that you 

can dance to in a great hall. It is 
loud and full as the orchestra itself— 
talk or dancing cannot drown it out. And 
with all its tremendous volume, each 
note is clear, each instrument true! 


Even in a small room where you would 
not turn on all the volume, half the il- 
lusion of reality in listening to music 
depends on having reserve power. But this 
was never possible before. An ordinary 
radio set has a definite volume limit for 
‘learness. Too often it is operated be- 
yond that limit and it is always on the 
verge of distortion. Because it has no 


reserve power, the ordinary set renders 
a sudden fine climax of music with a 
crash! 


But now you can turn up the volume as 
loud as you please, and the voice is still 
true and undistorted. In the new RCA 
Radiolas, new vacuum tubes and power 
amplifiers give power enough and to 
spare. There is no more straining to get 
the quietly spoken word. There is no 
more need to call on the imagination to 
supply tones lost to the ear. Low notes 
are mellow and full. High notes are 
sweet and clear. Music and speech are 
real and actual in tone and volume! 


Radiola 28 is an eight-tube Super-Het- 
erodyne that needs no heralding of its 
performance. With all its delicate ac- 
curacy, it is operated with a single con- 
trol! With the new RCA Loudspeaker 
104, it is operated entirely without bat- 
teries—just by plugging in on the house 
current. 


This new loudspeaker, with its power 
amplifier and battery eliminator, em- 
ploys an entirely new principle of repro- 
duction. With the Radiola 28 beside 
your chair, and this remarkable new loud- 
speaker in a distant corner of the room, 
tune in to new thrills in radio! 
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a Record 
Breaking Year 


and a still 


Greater Year to Come 


With sales in excess of 250,000 cars, Dodge Brothers, Inc. have 
just completed the greatest year in their history. 


Had it been possible to produce cars in sufficient numbers, their 
increase over 1924 would have been even more substantial. 








This year the production problem has been mastered. A 
$10,000,000 expansion program stands completed—and the enor- 
mous output of 1925 will be nearly doubled! 


Production on this stupendous scale makes possible the astound- 
ing low prices announced January 7th. 


It makes them possible even though the car is better today than 
ever before. These are but a few of the vital refinements— 


Rich and attractive new colors. 
Absolute smoothness of engine operation. 
A new snap and elasticity of operation throughout. 


Smart and stylish new body lines. 
Complete vision from every angle of the sturdy 
all-steel body. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car has always been an exceptional 
product. With these refinements, at these new prices, it is with- 
out question the greatest value Dodge Brothers have ever 
offered. 


A DODGE BROTHERS , 
SEDAN AT THIS PRICE¢ 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


Donsce BROTHERS INC.DETROIT 


Donoce Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DoDGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 






































of Men Who Introduce | 
SINGS Fashions | 


<=AT sporting events that assume the appearance of 
social functions—where the society photographer 
§] holds rank with the officials of the game—there 
you will find those well groomed people who have discov- 
| ered how much deVore half hose can add to the smartness 
of individual ensembles. 











For the man whose social position demands that he wear 
correct clothes in every detail for each occasion deVore is 
HI | the only satisfactory answer to his hosiery requirements. 
u| deVore collections are adapted for sport, style, evening 
|| and formal wear. The range of patterns and color combi- 
| nations appeals to the taste of, in fact, every well groomed 
male—the ultra-smart university man or the precise, con- 
| servatively-dressed member of the most exclusive clubs. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Notes of a Man’s Life 


(Continued from page 47) 


After we had dined several people 
came in and there was more talk. 
I talked foolishly, trying to appear 
clever. At last the evening passed and 
I was shown to a room. I had never 
slept in such a room before. Sleep 
would not come. 

I thought of the woman’s eyes, of 
her husband’s eyes. After sitting for 
a long time by a window I got up and 
ran about the room touching every- 
thing with my fingers. 

I touched the bed hangings, the 
chairs, the carpet, the window cur- 
tains. Many single things in the room 
had cost more money than I had been 
able to earn by years of labor with 
my hands. 

That did not matter. I did not 
feel at home, did not feel comfort- 
able. When all the house was asleep 
I tiptoed into a hallway. A servant 
caught me creeping along a hallway. 
I stammered some poor excuse, that 
I wanted to go into the grounds for 
a walk. 

Outside the grounds were lovely 
but there was a high iron fence and 
I was still uncomfortable. I climbed 
the fence and just as I reached the 
top looked back toward the house. 
Through a window I saw the woman 
standing in her night dress in a room. 
She had been weeping. It was an un- 
happy household. Had that driven 
me away! 

Leaping down from the fence I 
walked for a long way in a dusty 
road. I had left my bag with my 
few belongings. Beside the road was 


a railroad and in a creek some men 
were fishing. They had set out night 
lines and had built a fire. They were 
drinking and as I passed broke out 
into a song. It was one o’clock. 

That is all. Nothing else hap. 
pened. I got on a train and went to 
another town where I slept in a work- 
ingman’s hotel. The furniture was 
ugly and I did not like that but I had 
got back among people to whom | 
belonged. 

I belong to men who work with 
their hands, to Negroes, to poor 
women, the wives of workers, heavy 
with child, with work-weary faces, 
Often I think them more lovely than 
any aristocrat, any man or woman of 
leisure I have ever seen. That they do 
not understand what I feel and do not 
know their own beauty when it flashes 
forth does not matter. I belong to 
them whether they will have me or 
not. 

As to the rich man and his wife, I 
met them once in another house and 
they acted strangely. The man was 
angry and the woman embarrassed. She 
had still her own kind of impersonal 
beauty but it did not touch me. We 
were left alone together for a moment 
and she wanted to speak of what hap- 
pened. “You know how to be cruel, 
how to punish people,” she said sud- 
denly, but I thought she had missed 
the point and I did not answer. 

Surely cruelty had not been my 
intent. 

A working man’s wife would have 
understood better—perhaps. 


The Sixth Capsule 


(Continued from page 64) 


One capsule—the sixth—remained. 
She showed the box to her mother, and 
remarked that she had lost her faith 
in the medicine, and would throw it 
out of the window. The poor lady, 
her mother, advised her to take it that 
night, and she promised to do so. 
When her three room-mates re- 
turned that evening from a concert 
they found Helen in bed. She woke 
and said that she had been having 
“such lovely dreams of Carl,” and 
that she wished the dreams might go 
on forever. It was the first stage—the 
pleasant excitement—of morphine 
poisoning. She soon became numb, 
and found difficulty in breathing. 
Her friends rubbed her head until she 
revived slightly, when she asked them 
if they suppoced it possible that the 
medicine Carl had given her could do 
her any harm. She was advised by the 
other girls to go to sleep, to which she 
replied that if she did, it would be the 
sleep of death. She was soon in a 
coma, from which it was impossible to 
rouse her; she breathed only twice to 
the minute. The principal of the 
school was summoned, and at mid- 
night the first of three doctors. They 
all recognized unmistakable symptoms 
of morphine poisoning, and_ tried 
every feasible method of resuscitation. 
Toward morning. Harris was sent 
for and questioned by one of the doc- 
tors. He explained the nature of the 
prescription, and was told that 1/6 


grain of morphine could not possibly 
produce such an effect. He showed no 
tenderness for the unconscious girl, 
but lively uneasiness about his own 
responsibility. Fold to go to the drug- 
gists and question them about the 
prescription, he went out, and pre- 
tended, when he came back, that he 
had been to MclIntyre’s and_ had 
learned from them that there had been 
no mistake. He made one proposal 
for Helen’s relief—tracheotomy, or 
cutting into the windpipe—a sugges- 
tion which the experienced physicians 
present disregarded, as probably fatal. 
Helen died at eleven o’clock in the 
morning; her relationship to him still 
unconfessed. He represented himself 
as merely a distant friend of the fam- 
ily. He wheedled and bullied Mrs. 
Potts into keeping the marriage a 
secret. The young student received 
some reproofs from his teachers for 
his unprofessional conduct in presum- 
ing to prescribe without a degree, or a 
license to practise medicine; but he 
also was the object of much sympathy 
for the unfortunate death of a patient 
through some other person’s “dread- 
ful blunder.” 

After the first few days of anxiety, 
it is probable that Harris felt that the 
skies had cleared, and that he could 
credit himself with another success. 
He had prudently absented himself 
from the funeral, “for fear he might 

(Continued on page 114) 
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NLIKE any other shaving 

preparation—simply be- 
cause it gives men the refresh- 
ing shave. Quite naturally it 
is favored by men who habit- 
ually seek the best. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; Cream, 
soc; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Veg- 
etale, $1.25; Facial Soap, soc. 


HOUBICANT 


ee 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
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A Women’s Golf Association 
(Continued from page 79) 


It is by no means the wish of the 
women golfers to exclude the public 
or entirely to abolish the cameras— 
they merely wish to arrange their af- 
fairs in such a way that the pleasure 
and comfort of the players can be 
consulted before any other consider- 
ation. The presence of the public, in 
the capacity of interested spectators 
who love the game, is most desirable, 
for it is the moral responsibility of 
every thorough sportsman to be will- 
ing to help others learn the game and, 
besides, a gallery is often exhilarating 
and stimulating to good competition, 
and brings out the best in the players. 
But golf is one game that is difficult 
to watch without interfering with 
the players. For this reason admis- 
sion charges are a safeguard. 

Golf has become an enormously 
popular game for women and de- 
serves a national organization equip- 
ped to guide its growth along lines 
designed to maintain its high amateur 
standards, yet, at the same time, an 
organization not so arbitrary as to 
deprive the players of a tremendous 
amount of pleasure in the form of 
keen competition. Personally, I can- 
not see why golf does not have the 
same provision made for the transpor- 
tation of teams that has been made in 
the case of all other amateur sports 
under the sun—such as tennis, college 
football and baseball, and interna- 
tional polo—in order to overcome the 
prohibitive expense of traveling the 
enormous distances so often met with 
in our country. 

Only three years ago, I lived three 
thousand miles from where the Na- 
tional Championship was to be played, 
and I pined to see some good women’s 
golf. There were plenty of men pro- 


fessionals around whom I could watch 
but good women’s golf is played only 
by amateurs who usually cannot af. 
ford to travel about the country ex. 
tensively. Knowing so_ thoroughly 
what it means to ambitious young 
players to see the champions perform, 
it is my hope that a strong national 
women’s organization, equipped with 
broad-minded and progressive officials 
and sufficient revenue, will evolve a 
plan to bring good golf to the far 
corners of the United States. 

It has been impossible to present the 
proposed plan for a separate women’s 
organization to the U.S.G.A. officials 
this year because of a legal obstacle. 
To hold each year a women’s cham- 
pionship is part of the constitution of 
the U.S.G.A. and this provision can- 
not be changed except at an annual 
meeting with thirty days’ notice. The 
point was brought to our attention too 
late to have the plan for a separate 
body considered this year. Rather 
than lose the ground already gained, 
a temporary plan was evolved whereby 
the women will take over, this year, 
the entire machinery of their national 
tournament, finances and all, under 
the supervision of the U.S.G.A., as a 
trial for the season of 1926. 

This plan has been presented to the 
Men’s Executive Committee, and it is 
altogether likely that they will ap- 
prove of it. It will give the women 
excellent experience and afford them 
a year in which to improve on the 
plan for a wholly separate association 
in 1927, 

Once the women golfers are man- 
aging their own affairs in America, the 
game is certain to become more pro- 
gressive, more varied and more intere 
esting. 


Freaks 


(Continued from page 94) 


of the New Amsterdam theatre and 
four people stepped out. But the car 
did not move on. A policeman told 
the chauffeur that he was blocking 
the traffic. “Hey, George, git along 
there or I’ll be handin’ ya a ticket.” 
The Hanford’s chauffeur’s name was 
Basil. But how should the officer 
know that? But George—or rather 
Basil—did not move. 

Porter, only a few feet behind the 
motor, was looking through the rear 
window of the car. He saw Jasmine 
and John Stanhope locked in a passion- 
ate embrace. Porter’s wooden woman 
had become a hot coal in the arms of 
another man. What should he do? 
Luther Hammingway, out in Ogden, 
had killed his wife and her lover for 
the same thing. His friend Burgess 
Opp of New Orleans had taken poison 
for less. He would rush up and accuse 
Stanhope of stealing his wife. Yet, 
had Stanhope really stolen his wife? 
Porter began to feel that he had never 
really owned her. 

Then the couple in the car, aroused 
by the glaring lights about them and 
the cop pounding on the window, 
slowly emerged from the motor. Jas- 
mine was radiant. Porter, standing 
there a few feet away, was like a man 
in a dream. Where was his manhood? 
In France he had gone over the top 
four hundred and nine times and now 


he stood there, limp, like a craven 
fool. 


Blood, death, maimed, dying, horror, 
dirt, disease. Did the uniform make 
him brave? 

Does a dinner-coat rob a man of his 
courage? 


Jasmine spoke. “John, I am so 
happy. Tomorrow! At your apart- 
ment. Remember; at the same time. 
Pll not be late.” 

John, his apartment, at the same 
time! 

Then John Stanhope sang a song 
as he entered the New Amsterdam 
Theatre: 


“Yes, sir, she’s my baby, 

No, sir, don’t mean maybe, 

Yes, sir, she’s my baby no-o-ow.” 
Basil drove around the corner to 

wait. 


BOOK FOUR, EIGHT, 
SEVENTEEN 


Porter Hanford caught the first boat 
to South America. Two  stevedores 
watched him as he went up the gang- 
plank. One of them spoke! “Let’s 
go up-town to-night and get some 
women.” 
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Top-(@oats of Spindrift 
FOR SUNSHINE AND STORM 


SPINDRIFT—the name alone now is sufficient to excite the 
comment of men who appreciate fine materials. 


SPINDRIFT is the very finest Scotch wool. From the heath 
of Scotland where the finest wools are grown, comes 
SpinpriFt. Only the choicest long strands are combed 
and carded for SPINDRIFT. Its luxurious*looks”’ and “feel” 
bespeak its quality. Yet with all its pleasing softness and 
richness, SpinpRiFT sheds even a heavy rainfall. 


With its wide shoulders, long broad lapels and close fitting 
at the hips, the St. Charles—a type created by Scheyer— 
is a modish coat. You ioo, will want one, in one of the 
many distinctive shades and patterns of SPINDRIFT. 


Write for the name of the Scheyer dealer in your 
town. Communications will be promptly attended 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


SCeaBTER, INC. 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 











VANITY FAIR 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 52) 


it was the end of the play.” 

“No, madam, it’s the end of Act I. 
There are three more acts.” 

“But you’ve read four already.” 

“Those were scenes, madam, not 
acts. There are sixteen of those in the 
whole play.” 

“For crying out loud!” observes the 
star, taking the juvenile’s hand again 
in a resigned manner. 

“Shoot, Rog” says the director, 
“and make it snappy. We don’t want 
no frills.” 

Mr. Blackman now proceeds to read 
the second act, which is even more 
pathetic than the first. Irene and her 
ice-man have twins now, and _ this 
makes her life even more unbearable, 
although she loves the little ones. A 
terrible blizzard and unheard of cold 
weather descend on Fresno and this 
ruins the ice business, so they move to 
Los Angeles where people use a lot of 
ice—in all weathers. 

But bad luck dogs Carlo and Irene, 
for Los Angeles is in the throes of a 
purity campaign and that spoils the 
ice business that Irene 
herself and the twins into the movies. 
There she runs into the English lord, 
who is a star now. He says that she 
would make a very fine screen actress 
but he is doubtful about the twins, 
looking as they do, rather like a 
couple of miniature ice-men. He makes 
the nefarious suggestion that she should 
desert Carlo and the twins, and come 
to seek out her Destiny with him. But 
she is still proud; so, with her head 
high and a twin under each arm, she 
goes with Carlo back to Fresno, where 
the ice business is once more on its feet. 
But she feels worse about everything 
in Fresno, and, at the end of Act II 
there is a violent scene in which she 
realises she hates the ice-man and is 
even a little bored by the twins. She 
rushes out into the night screaming 
“East is East.” 

Mr. Blackman is obliged to loosen 
his collar now, as he finishes reading 
Miss Partridge is be- 


too, so gets 


the second act. 
coming quite elated. 

“Well, I must say it’s getting very 
interesting,” she remarks, “and that 
Irene part certainly was made for me.” 

“IT should like to know,” demands 
the ingénue, looking a little sour and 
not very ingénue, “just where I come 
into this play. So far it seems to be 
a monologue for Miss Partridge.” 

“That girl’s an ungrateful cow,” 
whispers Miss Partridge to the English 
juvenile, “I gave her her first chance, 
and now look at her nerve.” 

The author assures the young lady 
that she has a very good part in the 
next act, which he will now read. 

“Jump the next act, Rog,” inter- 
jects the director, “We'll have to cut 
it out anyway, there’s enough here for 
three plays.” 

“But that’s impossible,” gasps the 
horrified author. “It won’t mean any- 
thing if it’s not complete.” 

The director makes a sound which 
might be construed in a variety of 
ways, and the ingénue giggles. 

“Pll tell ’em the rest of the plot, 
Rog. Never mind reading it. There’s 
going to be a show in this theatre to- 
night and we gotta hurry.” 

The company is really rather re- 


lieved and the author protests in vain, 

“Now, folks,” says Mr. Stilton 
“Irene quits the wop and the two 
Katzenjammers, and beats it to Los 
Angeles to look for the English lord, 
who isn’t a lord at all and was really 
born in London, Ontario. She finds 
him putting his slick stuff over on an 
innocent little chorus girl (the in- 
génue begins to look interested here) 
from one of the burlesque shows then 
in town. 

“Irene is just in time to save the 
innocent young girl from a life of 
shame, when her husband, the ice guy, 
who has followed her from Fresno, 
jumps in through the window with a 
gun and shoots the English lord. En- 
ter the cops and pinch the wop. Then 
Irene and the English man, who re- 
covers all right and really loves her, 
both beat it back to Fresno to find the 
two kids, who have been taking care 
of each other all this while, and from 
there they go back East to New York 
and the cocktails which Irene has been 
worrying about for so long. Mean- 
while Carlo, the ice guy, gets five 
years for assault, which is kind of a 
dirty deal in my opinion. Irene now 
makes up with her father, old man 
Vandenlump, and introduces the En- 
glishman as her husband, and the old 
man takes a shine to him, thinking 
he’s not such a bad egg for a wop ice- 
man, though he’s kind of puzzled over 
the twins. Then five years pass and 
Carlo gets out of jail and swears ven- 
geance on Irene and the Englishman 
and follows them from place to place 
all over the world and the thing ends 
in a scene in Monte Carlo where the 
Englishman has lost all of Irene’s 
money and the ice-man is upon them 
with a brace of guns. However, it 
turns out fine and dandy, for the wop 
falls into the Mediterranean, and that’s 
that. Rehearsal to-morrow, folks, at 
eleven.” 

You see, Mr. Stilton is a busy man, 
which is why he had to explain two 
whole acts in less time than it took 
Mr. Blackman to read half a scene. 
The latter, however, is terribly upset 
about it. 

“You have left out half the best 
scenes, Mr. Stilton,” he objects. “There 
is a beautiful scene on the desert when 
the twins are lost and . hd 

“Well, it’s a pity they didn’t stay 
lost,” retorts the director. “How the 
devil Pm .going to cast them two 
Katzenjammers I don’t know. We 
may have to cut them out entirely.” 

“But that’s impossible. But for them 
the play would end in the first act. 
And then you got the end quite wrong. 
Carlo doesn’t fall into the Mediter- 
ranean at all. It’s Irene who throws 
herself in because life is too compli- 
cated, and Carlo and the Englishman 
make friends.” 

But Miss Partridge does not like 
this at all. 

“I think Mr. Stilton was right,” she 
insists, “and even if he was wrong, I 
never played in a play with an un- 
happy ending, and I don’t propose to 
start in now.” 

“I guess,” remarks the ingénue in 
a fed-up way, “that it would be a 
very happy ending if Irene drowned 
herself.” 
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Packed fora MONTH 
The last click, as you press down the Picked for a WEEK 


lid, tells you that the Revelation nou 
fits its contents exactly. 





LOOM VOL 


Picked fora WEEK-END 


hb 


SUIT CASE 


DA EY 


Throughout the world experienced travelers use the Revelation Suitcase because: 















































1. Of the economy and convenience in having one suitcase that 
serves every purpose. 





. As there is always room for more, all packing troubles are 
eliminated. 
. The name Revelation on a suitcase guarantees strength, dura- 
bility and efficiency for twice the life of ordinary luggage. 
In London, where the appearance of one’s luggage is a first consideration, the discriminating traveler 
(such as H. R.H. the Prince of Wales) may be identified by his Revelation Suitcase. 


Prices range from $12.50 to $250. at better class Saks’, Franklin Simon’s, Stern Brothers’, 
department stores and luggage shops throughout Gropper’s Fine Shops, etc..) If your local dealer 
the country. (In New York, for instance, at cannot supply you, write us for catalog and name 
Altman’s, Lord & Taylor's, Rogers Peet's, of nearest agent. 


E. N. KENNEDY, Inc. 


6 West 32nd Street, New York 























ELL—I don’t expect to live more 

than one thousand years. I'll take 
an enclosed car for my wheel chair 
days. Right now give me a Playboy— 
and make it carmine. A friendly pilot 
in a coon skin coat—a road that never 
ends—and I don’t care where we go. 


JORDAN Motor CAR COMPANY, Ine, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Designed for the Man 
Who is Discriminating 


At once you sense the difference in a Tom Wye. 
The original patterns, exclusive tailoring and strik- 


ing colorings fulfill fashion’s Spring demands. 


For country wear or any kind of sport, a Tom 
Wye Pullover, Knitted Sport Coat or Lumberjack 


—is a distinctive pleasure. 


Superb quality, fitted to a nicety, priced right. 
At Haberdashers, Sporting Goods Stores and 
Department Stores. Look for this quality label. 


TOM WYE INC., WINCHENDON, MASS. 


Ont yWyye 


KNIT WEAR 
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© Upside looking down 


The gentlemen in Maxwell Anderson’s comedy 
of hobo life probably wore Banister Shoes. Where 
else can all the old Banisters go? Like a famous 
car, they never wear out—well, hardly ever. 




















Quality in a shoe is three dimensional. Inside 
looking out—comfort. Below looking up—wear. 
Andespecially, upside looking down—good looks. 
Banister Shoes will stand close scrutiny in all 
three directions. 





Let us give you the name of the nearest dealer 
and send you a booklet showing the latest styles 
of Banister Shoes as now being worn by well 
dressed men. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


_ BAY TOTER 


Jhoer 
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Since I S45 the | \ Choice of Gentlemen” 
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ANNAPOLIS 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO 
CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
CoLUMBUS 
DALLAas 
DayTon 





men 
branches 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Soviston 





NEW YORK 


Derrroir 
Hartrrorp 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas Ciry 
LovulIsvILLE 
MeEmpPHIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
New Haven 
NORFOLK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 


and we 
except 
Stores in 


PALM BEACH 
PLAZA BUILDING 
Country Roao 


of the 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


THIS Establishment has been 
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VANITY FAIR 


Negro “Blues” Singers 


(Continued from page 67) 


“Vo treated me wroig; 
I treated yo’ right; 
I wo’k fo’ yo full day an night. 


Yo? brag to women 

I was yo’ fool, 

So den I got dose sobbin’ Wahted 
Blues.” 


And now, inspired partly by the 
lines, partly by the stumbling strain of 
the accompaniment, partly by the 
power and magnetic personality of 
this elemental conjure woman and her 
plangent African voice, quivering with 
pain and passion, which sounded as 
if it had been developed at the sources 
of the Nile, the crowd burst into hys- 
terical shrieks of sorrow and lamenta- 
tion. Amens rent the air. Little 
nervous giggles, like the shivering of 
venetian glass, shocked the nerves. 

“TPs true I loves yo, but I woun't 
take mistreatments any mo.” 

“Dat’s right,” a girl cried out from 
under our box. 


“All I wants is yo? pitcher in a 
frame; 

All I wants is yo” pitcher ina frame ; 

When yo? gone I kin see yo? jes? 
duh same.” 


“QO, Lawdy! Lawdy!” 
beneath us shook with 
sobbing. 


1 a) 
he girl 


convulsive 


“Pse gwine to staht walkin’? cause 
I gota wooden pah o’ shoes; 

Gwine to staht walkin? cause I got 
a wooden pah o? shoes; 

Gwine keep on walkin’ till I lose 
dese sobbin’? Wahted Blues.” 


The singer disappeared, and with 
her her magic. The spell broken, the 
audience relaxed and began to chatter. 
The band played a gayer tune. 

Once again, Bessie Smith came out, 
now clad in a clinging garment fash- 
ioned of beads of silver steel. More 
than ever she was like an African em- 
press, more than ever like a conjure 
woman. 

“Pm  gwineter sing dose mean 
ornery cussed W’o’khouse Blues,” she 
shouted. 


“Everybody's cryin’? de workhouse 
Blues all day, 
All long, 
All-*iong .. . .” 


A deep sigh from the gallery. 


“Been wo'’kin’ so hard—thirty days 
is long, 

long, long, 

long, long 


The spell once more was weaving 
its subtle sorcery, the perversely com- 
plicated spell of African voodoo, the 
fragrance of china-berry blossoms, the 
glimmer of the silver fleece of the cot- 
ton field under the full moon, the spell 
of sorrow: misery, poverty, and the 
horror of jail. 


“T gotta leab heah, 
Gotta git duh nex’ train home . 


Way up dere, way up on a long 
lonesome road; 


Duh workhouse ex up on a long 
lonesome road 


Daddy used ter be mine, but look 
whose got him now; 

Daddy used ter be mine, but look 
aho'se got him now; 

Ef yo’ took him keep him, he don’t 
mean iio good nohow.” 


II 


If Bessie Smith is crude and primi- 
tive, she represents the true folk-spirit 
of the race. She sings Blues as they 
are understood and admired by the 
coloured masses. Of the artists who 
have communicated the Blues to the 
more sophisticated Negro and white 
public, I think Ethel Waters is the 
best. In fact, to my mind, as an art- 
ist, Miss Waters is superior to any 
other woman stage singer of her race, 

She refines her comedy, refines her 
pathos, refines even her obscenities, 
She is such an expert mistress of her 
effects that she is obliged to expend 
very little effort to get over a line, 
a song, or even a dance. She is a nat- 
ural comedienne and not one of the 
kind that has to work hard. She is not 
known as a dancer, but she is able, by 
a single movement of her body to 
outline for her public the suggestion 
of an entire dance. In her singing she 
exercises the same subtle skill. Some 
of her songs she croons; she never 
shouts. Her methods are precisely op- 
posed to those of the crude coon shout- 
er, to those of the authentic Blues 
singer, and yet, not for once, does she 
lose the veridical Negro atmosphere. 
Her voice and her gestures are essen- 
tially Negro, but they have been 
thought out and restrained, not pret- 
tified, but stylized. Ethel Waters can 
be languorous or emotional or gay, ac- 
cording to the mood of her song, but 
she is always the artistic interpreter of 
the many-talented race of which she 
is such a conspicuous member. 


IIT 


When we listen to Clara Smith we 
are vouchsafed another manifestation 
of the genius of the Negro for touch- 
ing the heart through music. Like 
Bessie Smith—they are not sisters de- 
spite the fact that once, I believe, they 
appeared in a sister-act in vaudeville 
—Clara is a crude purveyor of the 
pseudo-folksongs of her race. She 
employs, however, more nuances of 
expression than Bessie. Her voice 
flutters agonizingly between tones. 
Music critics would say that she sings 
off the key. What she really does, of 
course, is to sing quarter tenes. Thus 
she is justifiably billed as the ““World’s 
greatest moaner”. She appears to be 
more of an artist than Bessie, but I 
suspect that this apparent artistry 1s 
spontaneous and uncalculated. 

As she comes upon the stage through 
folds of electric blue hangings at the 
back, she is wrapped in a black eve- 
nine cloak bordered with white fur. 
She does not advance, but hesitates, 
turning her face in profile. The 
pianist is playing the characteristic 
strain of the Blues. Clara begins to 
sing: 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Plus or Minus 


Mororine brings us two great benefits—benefits 
of inestimable health value—fresh air and fresh 
vision. Why then doesn’t motoring refresh us — 
why do we finish our ride feeling minus instead 
of plus? Simply because motoring brings about 
another condition which more than offsets our 
gain. This condition is muscular tension. We are 
always holding and bracing, or always ready to 
hold and brace. Our motoring history has taught 
us to be ever alert and prepared against a bad 
toss. But here remember, it isn’t necessarily the 
toss that hurts, it’s the fatigue of holding and 
bracing in anticipation of a toss. On this trip or 
on that trip the toss may never come, but we 
never know and hence we are always ready— we 
dare not relax and sit back and rest—we finish 
our ride, minus. And there you have the reason 
for Watson Stabilators. And the reason Watson 


Stabilators rank first is because Watson Stabilators 
work best. They hold back each toss in propor- 
tion to the force of each toss. .No force can pass 
Stabilators to get at you. That is positive. Little 
by little your confidence in Stabilators is built up 
to the point where you trust them implicitly —you 
relax, sit back and rest. You have now retained 
all the benefits from fresh air and fresh vision and 
have added to them the greatest of all health 
givers—relaxation. Your ride has not only gotten 
you there and gotten you back, but you finish, 
plus. You have converted your thousands and 
tens of thousands of miles from a process of tear- 
ing you down into a process of building you up. 
The value of this change is beyond figures—the 
cost insignificant. No motoring man or woman 
or family should be deprived of these real and 
lasting benefits of true motoring. 


JOHN WARREN. WATSON COMPANY, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
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WATSON 
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TREND 


as shown by the 
1925 New York Salon 


Two major trends in Automobile 
construction were unmistakable. 
1st—93 outofthe total of 95 cars 
shownwere standard equipped 
with some form of recoil con- 
trol. Thus again is made clear 
the passing of the day of free 
springs. 

2nd—34 out of the total of 93 
cars equipped (361%) were 
standard equipped with pro- 
portional control — Watson 
Stabilators. Thusagain is made 
clear the passing of the day of 
hit or miss control. 

So, in four short years, propor- 

tional control, as given only by 

Watson Stabilators, has jumped 

into first place with a stronglead. 


Are not your thousands of mo- 
toring miles worthy of the most 
you can get out of them?—You, 
too, should motor relaxed. 
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Southern & California 


W EAR 


Flannel suits tailored in the latest 
model with jacket particularly well 
adapted for wear with plain flannel 
trousers. Also separate jackets of blue 
or brown. Cravats of linen, crepe, or 
foulard, with handkerchiefs to match, 
Bathing suits. The hats illustrated are 

the mew LEGHORN avd PANAMA. 


ILLUSTRATED Bi.OCHURE UPON REQUEST 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 MAIL ORDERS 


ER-[RIPLER & [O. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*SIXTH STREET 
New York 

















regardless of what he finds. He bids 
two clubs. 

When four clubs overcall three dia- 
monds, Z sees it is time to shift, as 
four spades is game, and game in dia- 
monds is now remote. He bids four 
spades. This alarms B,. who sees that 
Z may have no clubs, in which case, 
barring the luck of the dummy, they 
will not drop, but he can still make 
five, which he bids, as that is game. 
Z goes to five spades, to save game 
and to take a chance that dummy has 
something. Now B makes his shift 
and bids five no-trumps. 

Dummy remains in its place, be- 
tween Z and Y. The four concealed 
cards are the four and three of hearts; 
five and four of diamonds. On the 
play, the first lead of clubs marks Y 
with jack ten eight, so that B has to 
give up the hope of his heart discard 
in order to get dummy in twice to 
come through the clubs twice; but he 
makes five odd. 


BIDDING BY POINTS 
The latest of all ways of playing 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks against any 
defence. This is how they get them: 

Z leads the seven of diamonds and 
Y lets it hold. Z follows with the 
club ten, A plays the jack, and Y dis- 
cards the spade five, instead of trump- 
ing. B sheds a spade. A leads a 
small trump, putting B in, and B leads 
spade eight, which Z covers with the 
nine. 

If A trumps low, Y overtrumps and 
leads either of his diamonds, which 7 
trumps with the queen of hearts, and 
Y’s jack of trumps is safe whatever 
A does next. 

Observe that if Y trumps the club, 


“All day long P’m worried; 
All day long Pm blue; 

Pm so awfully lonesome, 

I don’ k :0w what to do; 

So I ask yo’, doctor, 

See if yo kin fin” 
Somethin? in yo? satchel 
To pacify my min’. 


Doctor! Doctor! 


(Her tones become poignantly 
pathetic; tears roll down her cheeks. ) 








eamemmaaar tatrn uimgneete ani HE. 


Write me a prescription fo? duh 


HUN 02000009 Blues 


VANITY FAIR 


Auction Bridge for Three 


(Continued from page 80) 


three-hand is not to mention the suits 
at all, but to bid as many points as 
one will undertake to make in trick 
values, undoubled. This must be some 
number between 6 and 70, each bid 
being higher than the last. 

In the distribution just given the 
dealer would start with a bid of 6, 
This might be on anything. B goes 
at once to 18, which might be spades 
or clubs or no-trumps. Z bids 20, and 
B keeps to the multiple of spades to 
conceal his hand, bidding 27. Then 
Z bids 30, abandoning the idea of 
diamonds. B now knows Z is all 
spades and diamonds, and to force 
him to bid a little slam, which B will 
double, B bids 50, which holds. He 
declares no trump, expsses dummy, 
and makes his bid, 50 below the line, 
by the play already given. 

Bidding by points can, of course, 
be applied to any form of the three- 
hand game, and it has even been tried, 
with some degree of success, in the 
ordinary game for four players, but 
lacks team work in bidding. 


FEBRUARY PROBLEM 


instead of discarding, B will over- 
trump and A will trump a spade, 
leading ace and a small trump, so 
that he must make his ten of trumps 
later. On the other hand, if A trumps 
the spade in the trunk play with the 
ace, Y discards, and A loses both his 
small trumps, as Z will trump the 
club if A leads it. 

If A returns the club, instead of the 
trump at trick 3, Y discards and B 
trumps. B leads a spade and A trumps 
with the same result as in the trunk 
play. If B does not trump, Z trumps 
and leads a small trump, and all A 
can make is the ace of trumps. 

If Z leads the trump instead of the 
club for the second trick, the defence 
is to let A trump B’s spade lead with 
the eight of hearts, and follow with 
the jack of clubs, which Y must 
trump, making A’s ten of trumps safe 
for another trick, together with his 
ace. 
If Z leads the spade nine for the 
second trick, the defence is for A to 
trump with the six of hearts and lead 
the jack of clubs. If Y trumps, B 
will over-trump. Now B has a win- 
ning spade to lead, on which A will 
discard the small club. If Y trumps 
the spade, A makes two of his trumps 
against any play. 


Negro “Blues” Singers 


(Continued from page 106) 


Duh mean ole Blues.” 


(Her voice dies away in a mourn- 
ful wail of pain and she buries her 
head in the curtains.) 

Clara Smith’s tones uncannily take 
on the colour of the saxophone; again 
of the clarinet. Her voice is powerful 
or melancho'y, by turn. It tears the 
blood from one’s heart. One learns 
from her that the Negro’s cry to a 
cruel Cupid is as moving and elemen- 
tal, as is his cry to God, as expressed 
in the Spirituals. 
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than words—of your good taste, your love of 


the genuine and above all your love of beauty. 


Picture the exquisite tea set, shown above, on 
your own table. Would it not delight you and 
your guests? 

There is a wealth of tradition in its design— 
the Mary II pattern. And into its every outline 
and ornament is wrought the true aristocracy 
oe of fine living—the charm and unforgetable 
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her beauty of “Treasure” Solid Silver. 
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THE WEDDING that has the note of authority in all 
its appointments is announced on Crane’s Kid Finish. 
Crane’s Kid Finish is to wedding invitations what the other 
Crane Writing Papers are to social correspondence. They 
have passed the judgment of strict social censors. Their 
beauty is a delight; their correctness a social asset. And they 
are American papers, made in mills almost as old as these 
United States, with a tradition for making writing paper 
for exacting and distinguished purposes. 





CORDLINEAR 
EARLY PURITAN 


CRANE'’S KID FINISH + LINEN LAWN CARRILLE 
ARGENTONE - GREYLAWN QUARTERED OAK 
OLD STYLE RAVELEDGE VELLUM 
The visiting cards of husband and wife must match in the engraving style, the color 
of the engraving and the shade of the cards. Crane’s Satin Finish or Crane's Kid 
Finish, extra super-fine quality, in pearl grey shade, is the standard for correctness. 


EATON, CRANE © PIKE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


Why Not An Inefhiciency Week? 


(Continued from page 76) 


my hands are still glistening wet, and 
presently locate it suspended in a 
glass globe right before me. After 
I have tried to lure it out of that 
globe in every conceivable way, I 
accidentally turn the whole affair up- 
side down and empty a huge blob of 
soap into the palm of my hand, among 
other places. 

The problem now becomes acute; 
I must balance the soap in my hand, 
and at the same time turn on the 
water. After juggling the soap from 
my left hand to my right hand, and 
then back to my left hand, I thrust 
the soapy hand carefully under the 
faucet, and squeeze the handles to- 
gether with my other. After the en- 
suing flood of water has more or 
less subsided, and I can see where I 
am again, I discover that most of 
the soap has been washed away. The 
remainder I succeed in dashing into 
my eyes as I reach for the paper 
towel; and at this point I discover 
that the grim reaper, Efficiency, has 
passed this way, and even the towels 
have been organized. 

Here, then, is a square, taciturn, 
sullen, nickel-plated box in front of 
me, with paper towels inside; and 
here before it am I, with my hands 
dripping and soap in my eyes. And 
if bets were called now with the 
reader I think it is safe to assume the 
odds on the box would be 100 to 1, 
with no takers. The cards are stacked 
against me from the start. 

In an absurd burst of credulity, I 
first reach inside the slit and pinch 
off a quarter-inch of the protruding 
towel, which instantly turns to damp 
dough and clings to my fingers. I 
wipe it off on my trousers; and then 
I grope my way slowly around the 


European 


box, seeking aimlessly to work little 
handles and gadgets, exploring in- 
teresting locks and bolts, and mur. 
muring softly to myself. I try to 
slide the name-plate sideways; I try 
to get down into the affair from the 
top; in the course of my investiga- 
tions I even grasp the box in both 
hands and shake it violently. By this 
time my hands are practically dry 
from the exercise; and as I turn away 
in disgust and let go the box, a single 
towel placidly floats out from the 
slot like a fledgling leaving the nest, 
volplanes gracefully towards _ the 
floor, zigzagging once or twice 
through the air, and comes to rest at 
last against my shoe, where it nestles, 
gently panting. 

And I break from the room scream- 
ing. 

In other words, (and here is the 
nub of this article at last, and no one 
more pleased than I), the curse of our 
modern civilization being what. it 
is, I think that we ought to do some- 
thing about it. For example, I sug- 
gest an Inefficiency Week. For seven 
days we should go in and out through 
old-fashioned doors — (applause), 
write letters in long-hand (mingled 
jeers and catcalls), light our cigars 
with matches and toast our bread over 
the fire (fist-fights and_ heckling), 
wash our hands with an old-fashioned 
cake of soap and dry them on an old- 
fashioned towel (pandemonium). At 
present this is only a very vague and 
sketchy plan indeed; but when it is 
worked out, it will strike a body- 
blow at the efficient organization of 
our daily routine. 

And I am sure we can find some 
Efficiency Expert who will handle the 
practical details. 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 88) 


foreign she will reap a richly de- 
served reward in the shape of a de- 
crease in her own exports. Already, I 
am told, they have diminished +00 per 
cent. 

The Brussels Show, now running, is 
not of any outstanding interest, as 
most of the exhibits have already been 
seen at the Olympia Show in London. 
Most of the exhibitors are, naturally, 
foreign, France leading the way with 
38 makers and America following 
with 25. Third comes England with 
14, Italy and Austria having 10 and 
2apiece. Great Britain is “represented” 
by the Morris-Bollée, which has a 
Hotchkiss (and, therefore, French) 
engine. This car is one of W. R. 
Morris’ many products, being built 
solely for French use at the former 
Bollée factory at Le Mans, France, 
which Morris purchased last year. 

A genuinely new production is the 
new 14 h.p. Delaunay-Belleville, with 


a four cylinder engine, having a bore 
and stroke of 75 x 120 mm. (roughly 
3 x 434 inches) and overhead valves. 
The brakes operate on the front 
wheels and on the transmission, the 
usual rear wheel drums being left out 
of the design. The hand brake is also 
on the transmission. 

Another interesting car is the super- 
charged French B. N. C. This is fitted 
with a tiny engine of 63 x 88 mn. 
(about 2% x 3% inches) of slightly 
more than one litre cubic capacity. 
The crankshaft is enormous, the en- 
gine power, at 4,000 revolutions a 
minute, being increased by the use of 
the charger from 28 to 53. The 
charger is known as the Cozette. The 
diameter of the exhaust pipe is actually 
greater than those of the cylindeis. 
Startling road performance is reported 
for this featherweight space-devouret, 
whose wheelbase measures exactly 
92% inches, the track being 45 inches. 
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Jane (a pretty maid, who has forgotten to put the ginger ale on the ice): 


“WELL, I MUST SAY, MR. JENKINS, I DON’T SEE WHAT YOU ARE SO PUT OUT 
ABOUT — YOU CAN PUT ICE IN HIS OLD DRINK, CAN’T YOU?” 


Jenkins (descended from a long line of butlers): 


“YOU’RE A NICE GEL, JANE, BUT H’I’M H’AWFULLY H’AFRAID THE MASTER 
WILL BE SERIOUSLY PERTURBED. ’E ’AS SAID TO ME REPEATEDLY, ‘JENKINS, 
CHILL THE BOTTLES, BUT NEVER PUT H’ICE H’INTO CLICQUOT CLUB PALE 
DRY; H’IT’S BLASPHEMY TO DILUTE SO DELICATE A DRINK.’” 


Connoisseurs appreciate the fugitive delicacy of Clicquot 
Club Pale Dry. It is a drink for the sophisticated taste. 
The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts. 



























A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EXPRESSION OF THE 
FRENCH CIVILIZATION 





A FEW DISTINGUISHED OWNERS 
OF RENAULT CARS 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MOTHER MARIA 
CHRISTINA OF SPAIN 

HIS MAJESTY KING MANOEL OF PORTUGAL 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


—,-———— 


His Grace The DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G. 

His Grace The DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G., G. C. V. O. 
His Grace The DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON 
The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY 
The Most Hon. The MARQUESS CURZON, K. G., P.C., 

GCS.LGCLE 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNMARE, V.C., M.V.O. 
‘The Right Hon. The EARL OF BRADFORD 





The Right Hon The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K. P. 

Admural of the Fleer, EARL BEATTY 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT BURNHAM 

The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, K.C.V.O., 
D.D., P.C. 

The Right Hon. LORD BERWICK 

The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE 

The Right Hon. LORD INVERNAIRN 

The Right Hon. LORD HEWART, K.C. 

Sir JOHN AIRD, Bart. 

Sir ALFRED HERBERT, Bart. 

Sir HARDMAN LEVER, Bart. 

The Hon. Sir JOHN WARD, K.C.V.O. 

The Hon. Sir HARRY STONOR 

Sir E. MARSHALL-HALL, K.C. 

His Excellency THE VICEROY OF INDIA 


RENAULT CARS FULLY 
EQUIPPED, TAX INCLUDED 
FROM $1850 TO $12,000. 











RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YORK-SERVICE AND PARTS-776-786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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Wren it’s evening—and 
your little home resounds with the joys of 


hospitality—when it suddenly seems that 


no other happiness compares with receiv- 


ing and welcoming friends 


—have a Camel! 


“ft oa] 





No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest 

Turkish and domestic tobaccos.' The Camel blend is the triumph of expert 

blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest, made especially in 

France. Into this one brand of cigarettes go all of the experience, all of the 
skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world. 


© 1926 


WHEN loyal friends come in for 
the evening. And you are busied 
with the pleasures of making 
them feel how welcome they are. 
When friendship and hospitality 
become the brightest joys in all 
the world—have a Camel! 


For no other good thing may 
be so widely shared as Camels. 
Camels make every true friend- 
ship truer, add the royal g!amour 
of their own goodness to the 
essence of hospitality. There 
never was a cigarette made that 
put as much pleasure into smok- 
ing and giving smoking p!easure 
to others as Camels. Camels 
never tire the taste or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste, no matter 
how freely you smoke them. Mil- 
lions of experienced smokers just 
wouldn’t buy or offer to others 
any other cigarette but Camels. 


So, this night when friends 
come in to share the warmth of 
your fire and your friendship. 
When the realness of your wel- 
come brings happiness to all— 
then taste the smoke that is 
friendly to millions. You may 
know you are smoking and serv- 
ing the world’s finest cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 





» 


anos 





Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know aad enjoy Camel 
quality, is that you may try 
them. We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 








Dual-Valve SIX , 


Open Cars $5250, Closed Cars $7000, at Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 
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- GUEST ROoM suddenly be- 
comes the most important room in 
the house upon the arrival of a dis- 
tinguished guest. 


As hostess you feel that all your 
genius in home making will be 
judged by the beauty and comfort 
brought together in this one room. 
And when the guest is a woman 
versed in all the mysterious arts of 
home planning, the occasion is all 
the more significant. 


What a relief, then, to know that 
the guest bed is beyond criticism 
because it is faultlessly dressed in 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and pil- 

. low cases. You know that your 
social lioness, wherever she may 
have been entertained, has never be- 
guiled sweet dreams in greater com- 
fort than you offer her with 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE. 

For the texture 
of WAMSUTTA PER- 

, wa CALE is softer and 

smoother to the 
touch than that 
of any other 
sheeting made. 
Both sheets and 
































AS HOSTESS, YOU FEEL THAT YOUR GENIUS 
AS A HOME MAKER IS ON TRIAL 








pillow cases are finished with that fine care- 
fulness of detail that was once associated only 
with the finest imported linens. All hemstitch- 
ing is especially protected by the WAMSUTTA 
tape selvedge so that it cannottear at the edges. 
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Judged by fineness, lightness 
and length of wear, WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE is really quite inexpensive. 
It wears like linen, yet does not 
cost so much for laundry, and it 
does not wrinkle so easily. 


Your best stores will show you 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE in a variety of 
effective styles. The green and gold 
label is your assurance that you are 
buying “guest room quality.” 


IS WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
EXPENSIVE? 


If there could be a ‘“‘wear meter”’ at- 
tached to WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and 
pillow cases and the amount of wear 


could be measured and paid for just as 


you do for your electric light current, you 
would find wAMSUTTA surprisingly eco- 
nomical to use. The famous Millard 
laundry test has proved WAMSUTTA PER- 
CALE to be much stronger than 24 other 
brands representative of the best sheet- 
ings on the market, Measured by its 
length of service, WAMSUTTA PERCALE is 
really most inexpensive. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 





SHEETS & PILLOW CASES C The finest of cottons 
cAlways look for the green and gold 











WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 
WAMSUTTA MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD 
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A Bathing Set of Engadine 





Bathrobe 


To Southern beaches and North- 
ern bathrooms, these gay robes 
‘add color and comfort. Engadine, 
an imported flowered chenille is 
the material; velvety white, with 
splashes of vivid color; well cut 
for freedom of movement; well 
tailored for service. Sizes 32 to 44. 


$3850 


Order by number—AD123-B 





Slippers 


Slippers to match of the same 
material, with leather outsole 
and corded edges, lined with soft 
absorbent toweling. So reason- 
ably priced that, for beach wear, 
several pair can be ordered at a 
time, thus insuring dry ones when 
wanted, and foiling the wearing 
effect of the sand. Sizes 3 to 7. 


Order by number—AD123-S 





Towel Set 


Engadine towels and wash cloths. 
Towels in a smaller size to throw 
over a shoulder or drape from the 
“wae of the robe, banded with 

owers at each end. Wash cloths 
with a colorful bouquet to match 
the towels, the slippers, and the 
robe. In sets of 4 towels and 4 
wash cloths. 


$ 12-50 


Order by number—AD123-T 





INIT ORPORATED'! 


750 FIFTH AVE 
NEW WORKIN™ 


LINENS 
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“The Fight” 


(Continued from page 78) 


invincible. In the first half Comp- 
ston did have two chances and he 
could not quite take them. At the 
seventeenth hole in the first round he 
had a putt, and not at all a long putt, 
to take the lead and that although he 
had at one time been three down. He 
missed it. At the ninth hole in the 
second round he had squared the match 
once more and had’ to put an iron 
shot on to the green to win the hole 
and become one up. It was not a diffi- 
cult shot; nine times out of ten he 
could have laid it by the hole. More- 
over, if he did not, there was plenty 
of room to the right: a shot pushed 
out would still have meant a certain 


‘half. There was just one thing that 


he must not do; he must not hook into 
a small patch of heather to the left. 
And that was just the one thing he 
did. It was a bad mistake and the un- 
relenting Fates of golf did not for- 
give him. The ball settled down in a 
bad place in the heather. Compston 
took two to get out: he lost the hole 
instead of winning it: he was one 
down instead of one up. It may be said 
that this is much ado about nothing, 


that the difference between one down 
and one up, with forty-five holes to 
play, is very slight. But had Compston 
won that hole and been one up there 
would have seemed something sym- 
bolic about it. In their previous matches 
Mitchell had had the lead, in ore case 
a very long lead, and Compston had 
worn him down. If Mitchell had 
again been caught and passed this time, 
might it not have appeared to him like 
the writing on the wall? It is im. 
possible to say. He was not passed and 
from the moment of that respite he 
went right away. He was the better 
golfer and I think he would have won 
in any case, but that one hole gave 
him a tremendous forward thrust upon 
the road to victory. 

After the battle Mitchell was asked 
for his views on it, and gave a char- 
acteristically modest answer. He said 
that the club-maker in*Duncan’s shop 
had just made him a new driver, which 
gave him great confidence. There is 
a touch of human nature in that. We 


all know how on some rare and blessed . 


occasion a new driver has seemed a 
magic wand and has inspired us. 


The Sixth Capsule 


(Continued from page 98) 


break down” and Helen had been 
buried near her home in New Jersey. 
Some weeks later, The World, with 
those methods of journalism which 
sometimes result in outrageous inva- 
sions of privacy, and sometimes in the 
furtherance of justice, dug up and 
published a complete history of the 
marriage of Carlyle Harris and Helen 
Potts. The district attorney’s office 
arranged for the exhumation of her 
body, and an autopsy. An account of 
this pathetic event may be found in 
the autobiography of the physician 
who performed the autopsy, Allan 
McLane Hamilton. The examination 
discovered morphine, but no quinine, 
and led to the theory that the sixth 
and fatal capsule had been prepared 
by Harris himself. His plans had be- 
gun to go to pieces, but he was frank 
in demeanour, and often bold. He 
appeared—like Mr. Molineux—be- 
fore the authorities, and announced 
that he was at their disposal. His offer 
was soon accepted, and in the follow- 


ing winter, he was put upon his trial. 

The case was of sensational interest 
throughout the nation. One of Har- 
ris’s defenders was a brilliant young 
attorney named William Travers 
Jerome. The leading prosecutor was 
Francis L. Wellman. 

Public opinion was divided as to the 
guilt of the prisoner. He had his 
warm advocates, and his mother stood 
by him faithfully. In her terrible 
position she must be judged leniently, 
but the fact remains that she filled the 
press and the public ear, not only with 
protestations of the innocence of her 
angel boy, but also, as time went on, 
with unjustified attacks upon the fam- 
ily of Helen, and even upon the dead 
girl herself. 

The prosecution presented a closely 
reasoned case, in which the many items 
of circumstantial evidence fitted as 
beautifully as some well reticulated 
suit of armour. It cut from under the 
defence almost every possible explana- 

(Continued on page 119) 


The Little Servant Girl 


(Continued from page 73) 


been about half past seven by the time 
she reached the banks of the Danube. 
There was a heavy fog and the lamps 
were burning in the huts on the banks. 
The Danube shivered, as it flowed 
along quietly, slowly, very sleepily 
as if it were expecting to turn in for 
rest beneath the ice. Its water was 
gloomy and dark, almost hid behind 
the dense winter morning fog. Mount 
Gellert was covered with snow and 


sorrow was floating about in the air 
from the other bank of the river, and 
sorrow came from the island, too, 
and sorrow was flying about every- 


- where, and all the sorrows settled 


on Bessie. Bessie went down the steps 
and poked the toe of her shoe in the 
Danube. No one was hear. Bessie 
stopped smiling, and dropped into the 
water like a clumsy little animal. In 
a moment she had disappeared. 
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Tue sparkle of glass, its reflection of candleflames and flowers 
give the fascination of light“and shadow to the dinner table. 
Decoration is no problem to the hostess who understands 
that the simple arrangement of four candlesticks and a bowl 
of flowers can be indescribably lovely—roses in a shining blue 
bowl or yellow candles and daffodils with cool green glass. 
Choose Fostoria in harmony with your silver, linen and china. 
You may like the stately grace of gold-encrusted ware; the 
conservative aristocracy of hand-blown crystal, delicately 
etched; the gleam of Mother of Pearl or Spanish luster iri- 
descent ware; or the glory of clear colored. . . . One of the 
most wonderful things about Fostoria is that it need not be 
very expensive to be very beautiful. Sold in the better stores. 
Send for ‘‘The Little Book About Glassware,’’ delightfully 
illustrated and yours for the asking. Address Dept. VF3, The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Centerpiece set of 
flower bowl and 
block, two compotes 
and four candle- 
Sticks is made in 
amber, canary yel- 
low, crystal, green 
and Fostoria blue, 
with the new wide 
band of etching... 
pieces may be bought 
separately... each 
piece leaves our fac- 
tory bearing this 
brown and white 
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ROM one of the finest makers in Th 
England come these pajamas and ati 
bathrobes. If you demand the utmost h 
smartness and durability as well as per- va 
fect comfort in your rest-time accesso- I 
ries, you will appreciate them. ful 
The pajamas are tailored from the best oft 
English broadcloth—coloured silk finish sing 
stripes on white background: blue, ters 
green, tan, lavender and red. Price $10. gen 
postpaid. nar 
The bathrobes are hand made of the wit 
finest light-weight British flannel for ! 
year round wear. Backgrounds are light in) 
blue, tan or grey with a choice of con- : 
trasting stripes. Price $20. postpaid. FOR SPORT WEAR ST Se: oa 
In ordering. please mention chest measure. approxi- A very smart pair of golf shoes with tongues, leather be 
mate height and weight and colour preferences. soles and rubber cleats from Fortmason, and a cor- Sor 
rect yachting shoe of white buckskin with black 
tubber soles; obtainable from Saks & Co.-Fifth Ave. fas 
AUGUST . 
Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 For the W ell Dressed Man a 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. wa 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS (Other Shoes on page 86) 02 
_ a —— a JHE Well Dressed Man depart- and white or black and white buck- ore 
piace - =e ment of Vanity Fair has made skins, 1 pair of lightweight brown lay 
TROPICAL CLOTHES f ; Vv a list ot the number of shoes and boots oxfords for summer wear, 1 pair of be 
H ° E . N . ie : E y essential to the wardrobe of the cor- lightweight black oxfords for summer she 
FOR THE SOUTH For Gentlemen of Discernment rectly turned Outman, and the total wear, l pair of brown buckskin shoes, kee 
Custom-Tailored $45. up - comes to eighteen pairs. Now eighteen 1 pair of house slippers for lounge . 
If you are going South this win- pairs of shoes and boots sounds like wear, ! pair of rubber soled shoes or ce 
ter you will appreciate the neces- a big order, but in the case of the man _ sneakers for tennis, 1 pair of riding col 
sity of having a winter wardrobe whose wardrobe is built up slowly boots. the 
of tropical clothes. over a period of time, and who is The classical oxford is strictly a ae 
During many years we tave catered to a lice really particular about his clothes and shoe for town wear and, further than pe 
and smartness in a thes for southern weat. creature comforts, it is not unusual to that, it is a shoe to be worn with a pa 
For business and social functions we present find approximately this number of neat, smart suit of hard finished als 
ogee ee seach shoes in his boot closet, though he may _ worsted or cheviot rather than with a the 
made to your order actually be unaware of the fact. The suit of tweed or homespun. A double- ~ 
oe ph ~ neha pom following list may be disputed in a breasted suit in any such material is on 
terials, from $45. ' few items according to a man’s in- _ better worn with an oxford than with po 
cap Page ap Sissies dav igiin on tak wiene. Blalf come, pursuits and requirements, but any other cut of eit The laced cloth ‘ 
sentative in your city peaked lapels. Has distinctly mascu- generally speaking, this is the number top boot is also correct to wear with on 
will call. line shoulders cut broad permitting of shoes the really particular man re- such a suit and while it is more of a Ee 
Suns of | _ i fullness and freedom of movement. quires: 1 pair of pumps, | pair of | dress shoe than a low oxford, it is not dl 
Finest Woolens $135. B Plus 4 knickers tailored to order. dancing shoes, 1 pair of black patent as formal as the cloth top button boot. ap 
LA / fA | Up to $65.00 leather oxfords, 2 pairs of brown Ox- Brogues and semi-brogues also come 
& Yor Oh al fords (of medium weight), 1 pair of | under the class of shoes for town ls 
al black oxfords (of medium weight), wear, though they should be worn iz 
S Ry S GY 1 pair of black or brown semi-brogues, | with suits of decidedly informal char- oi 
on O ons : aft MU. 1 pair of heavy brown full brogues, acter and rougher materials than those si 
eg re toy eel 562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 1 pair of spiked or rubber soled golf | which are most correctly worn with sti 
wih aie ae Florida Entrance on 46th Street shoes, 1 pair of white buckskin shoes oxfords. They are the link in foot- si 
= : with rubber soles, 1 pair of brown wear between town and country. a 
e ” | 
Here is the newest shirt! | 
OW the smartest shirts are plain | MONOGRAM 
white. Conforming to this latest ten- 
dency we offer a model with several im- | (Tcadamevknd and Gopyrieted) 
portant features, in the finest imported | 
shirtings. M PP 
It is made with soft collar attached to | ATCH ACKS 
fasten with plain gold pin. To insure a : dns 
ages fit ~~ trim appearance each shirt With Your Own Initials 
s fashio y our e enc sto 5 : 
Aosaagedl Aes coer gy Rage ¢_An inexpensive refinement to replace the usual un- fa | 
It may be had ready to wear. sightly matches. Adds a touch of distinction to the | ; 
Special points are—The smart comfortable bridge and dining table and vanity case. 
cut - the —o _ back = _ | 
and the new slightly narrower cuffs—either 
single, to eaten, fi double to fasten with | 3.50 for 50 PACKS ~ 5.00 for 100 PACKS 
links. Your three-letter monogram em: Packed in aTin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 
broidered without charge lends particular | 
individuality. — . | THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
Prices postpaid for the 5 eo Pig oe agg euteor (CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
model illustrated (Color moncgram. (Print out). Monogram obtainable only in block 619-F Madison Avenue, New York 
| is plain white in each letters (blue) as illustrated. B. ALTMAN & CO., New York Win. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
; — ple - 8. AYRES & CO., Indianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. Louis 
madras $5.50. Irish linen HU TCHIN SON & C O. oe aioe 
| $6.50. English twill Established 1809 Distributors apply to 
broadcloth $6.50. 15 East 40th St., New York Tas Monogram Match Co, 319 De Young Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 
Fee ee a ee RRS SE SY SE eee Sel Ee eee. . 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions , 7” 7, fess 
: THE AHOPS OF VANITY VAI 8G 
(Continued from page 81) 
suit or dinner jacket have also under- dentally, these seem very much smarter | 
gone a slight change and most men when they are cut absolutely square WHITE OXFORD SHIRTS 
now favour a very stout ribbed silk, than when they are round. = ° ° ’ 
in which the ribs are very pronounced. Watch chains seem to be coming that will not shrink! 
This ribbed silk hascompletely replaced back into fashion and for evening 
satin and never underany circumstances wear a — = platinum oe ae HERE is a refreshing smartness to 
should a velvet collar be worn. out any pearls, forming a very narrow a white oxford shirt that gives it a 
Dress trousers are still made very line across the waist. preferred place in the wardrobe of a 
full and the pleating of the waist The silk hat is still worn in the gentleman. 
often shows below the waistcoat. A evening by the best-dressed men and As a background for scarves of any 
single line of braid, about three quar- very few wear an opera hat, although colour, for trimness, wear, and comfort, 
ters of an inch wide, is now more it is very much more convenient for a really fine white oxford shirt is ideal. 
generally worn than the two very theatre-goers. There isa growing tend- We present a Polo Shirt with soft col- 
narrow strips a quarter of an inch encyinLondonnowadaysto weara black lar attached and barrel cuffs, carefully 
wide which were very popular last year. felt Homburg hat in the evening which tailored of os — ey that 
A well cut dress coat should keep should have a black silk band and the has been thoroughly washec and 
ame - : . shrunken. The original perfect fit is 
in place without any artificial aid and — edges should be bound with a compara- thus always retained. 
if pulled together the sides of the tively broad binding. This hat is worn Also available in neckband style with 
eat should just meet but should never with a dinner jacket and of course is French Cuffs for those who prefer them. 
be held together by a link button. not correct with full dress clothes. ; es epliieetiie: Sewell: Stile 
Some men have a very small strap Socks for evening wear are in- state collar size, sleeve length, 
fastened at either side of the inside of | variably black and there is absolutely me... ee 
the coat and these two straps pass no exception to this rule; there should " Postpaid 
through a small slit made in the waist- be no clock and no embroidery and 
coat and fasten at the waist inside the no colour of whatever kind; and of Albert Leonard George Juc 
waistcoat. These certainly keep the course a plain white linen handker- dicate 
coat in place while dancing, but they chief is essential. Black silk socks are 608 Madison Avenue New York 
_buck- are a little bit apt to make the front _ by far the smartest; but, as an alterna- - 
brown lapels stick out which should always tive, a very thin lisle thread should 
air of be avoided, and a really well cut coat be worn, which many men find more 
ee should never need any artificial aid to comfortable for dancing purposes. 
$i ) b 
| shoes, keep it in place. Handkerchiefs are now worn with a TAILOR AND IMPORT EP 
lounge There is one new fashion for eve- very large openwork monogram which wy? 
psd Ss ning wear and that is to have the dress again for evening wear should be 
riding collar made of the same material as worked in black and not in colours. 
the shirt and when this is worn the Evening overcoats undergo very 
ictly a white dress tie should be made of a_ little change, and, as mentioned in 
v than perfectly plain fine linen without any Vanity Fair a short time ago, the 
with : pattern whatsoever. White ties are most fashionable models for winter VAN SuCKALE 
inished also undergoing a small change and and early spring wear are made of a e ; 21 vd af Se 
or = they are now worn very much nar- _ plain black material with an astrakhan ESTO. 1908 
ouble- he ee : callars ane : < : 
rower than previously. The well- cellar, and should be lined with quilted CIVILIAN 
aati ; ee ; 3 and SPORTS 
rial “ dressed man avoids trick ties as far as silk. It is cut on the same model that A De Luxe Motor Accessory CLOTHES 
n with possible, nothing looking so smart as has been in fashion for some years. Many of the finest cars have 
1 cloth a genuine bow with all four ends It should be slightly waisted and sin- adopted the Cig-a-dor as standard ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 
r with complete. The one-ended ties are  gle-breasted, but should not have a slit ni ce : 
e of a nearly always too small in the mid- at the back. There are a few men a porngaiee eelaped ea Ps Serving an Eminent 
itis dle as the end which is tucked in is who now wear this model with a prema 2 hag all pining Clientele of the Fell 
) come tow nats gives an untidy effect. plain velvet ali bat, nae general iently combined in the one unit. Dressed New York 
aad The less jewelry a man wears the rule, if the collar is not of fur, it Walnut finish with triple nickeled Business Jan 
) she better, but studs and links form a most should consist of the same material as trimmings. 
vorn * wes Le ire oth] feer ‘ 
piers important part of the well-dressed — the coat. There is x possibility that in $12 Postpaid 
Gries man’s evening wardrobe. Black onyx the coming spring the evening cape (Without Lighter $8.50) 570 FIFTH AVENUE 
vith surrounded by small rose diamonds may be worn by some of the younger BOE 
Bc still seem to be the most popular de- men; it has a great deal to commend LOWE MOTOR SUPPLIES Co. NEW YORK 
signs for both links and studs. Inci- it and, when well cut, looks very smart. 1723 Broadway New York 
226 Ee Ee a nN 
BOSS & CO. “Rickermon. 
: SPECIALIST IM ARTISTIC DIVERSION 
Builders of RESENTS: 
BEST GUNS ONLY (OPENED HALLOWEE N- ALREADY A Fad!) 
7, 
13 Dover Street Aa 
LONDON, W. 1. L fy 
A > 
(one minute from Ritz & Berkeley Hotels) e .* 
smaatcy DINNER 
TEA=ROOM 
= ARTIST SUPPER AND 
Mr. Bob Robertson, a principal WORLD=FAMOUS | |"imusine. © Wance Ce 2 DE-LUXE. 
¢ of Messrs. Boss and a famous PIRATES COUNTY Bt 
i shooting coach will visit 
THE COMMODORE HOTEL BEA , FAIR - HORSE 
NEW YORK &C Fol. renee a : le o~ s 
early in April Sack Suits SPRING-7492 STUYVESANT-9290 - STUYVESANT-2770 
: 2 ameaat ; Dinner & Supper EDDIE WORTH Table d’héte & a la carte 
He will be in attendance at owe Lonny 58 aumesrenae aud quiet AND HIS pp aces 
" armony of Luxenberg clothes come Neu TArrer —— aie ae 
MESSRS. VON LENGERKE through the skillful uniting of conser- PIRATE COUNTY FAIR ORCHESTRA B ORSE 
& DETMOLD'S, vative style and smart fabrics. f ae wisi _ LUE HOR 
349 MADISON AVENUE $32 50 to $42 50 BAND Percy ee BLUES 
oe “—~ eat _—— : DANCING CHAS. ‘‘CHIC” SALE DANCING 
strate his met of fitting SAYS: 
guns and teaching shooting. pntged LUXENBERG oa. SEVEN TO ONE ‘'Somethin’ really neew! by jimminy SEVEN TO ONE 
A F 37 Union Square New York crickets, its the golderndest pluce 
1 ever I see!” 
wich Means V hg ep (Bet.16th and 17th Sts.) ; ; ; 
hice wi, Steets. Dass. Write for free style booklet New York’s only American night club 
wr dedrde atte THE COUNTY FAIR 
i nie ne, be, ae 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 








13” high 





Venetian ‘Rose Vase 


A charming creation in crystal clear 
glass, inspired by the famous painting, 
“Bacco Giovane”’ by Caravaggio, in 
the Galleria degli Uffizii of Florence. 
Delicate, lovely tinges of Amethyst, Sap- 
phire, Emerald, and Amber add just enough 
colour to enhance the rare beauty of contour. 
$15 
Safely packed for shipment elsewhere, 
$1 additional. Specify colour 

BENELLO BROTHERS, INC., 

584 Madison Avenue, New York 
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* Charming 
Colourful 
KNIVES and 
FORKS 
direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
4 up-to-date 
hostess. 
| $5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Red 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 
aie 
$5 for six knives, or six forks, postpaid 
The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 
MRS. F. M. CARLETON 


21 East 55th Street 
New Yor 








Psycho-Analyzing Drama 


(Continued from page 53) 


impressed by young Denmark’s 
vengeances on behalf of his father’s 
ghost. But, when Hamlet is put on in 
modern clothes and told to parade his 
predicament up modern avenues, you 
realize as never before that the young 
Prince is a sufferer from that “central 
complex.” 

The envenomed anguish of his 
scenes with his mother, the jealousy 
which heats up into hysteria and vio- 
lence, the derision which is only a 
corroded adoration . . . every word 
from his stung lips is a symptom, 
every rash, disconnected twitch of his 
sword-hand is a proof. They used in 
other days to argue long concerning 
Hamlet’s sanity. Some even went so 
far as to discover that he was a woman 
in disguise. They had no Freud to 
guide them. Shakespeare himself did 
not need one. 

This science of the soul—authors 
had an inkling of its ends long before 
the doctors could justify its means. 
In the midst of writing this article J 
went, the other night, to witness a 
dramatization of The Scarlet Letter, 
a simple, well-intending affair which 
was wise enough to use Hawthorne's 
own words in the great scene between 
the old physician and the young 
minister. And it startled me to hear 
this from Roger Chillingworth: 

“A bodily disease, which we look 
upon as whole and entire within it- 
self, may, after all, be but a symptom 
of some ailment in the spiritual part 
. . . Thus a sickness, a sore place, if 
we may so call it, in your spirit, hath 
immediately its appropriate manifesta- 
tion in your bodily frame. Would 
you, therefore, that your physician 
heal the bodily evil? How may this 
be, unless you first lay open to him 
the wound or trouble in your soul?” 


The celebrated savants of Vienna, 
Ziirich and Washington whose lives 
are dedicated to the proposition that 
all illnesses begin and end in the psyche 
have never said it better than Haw- 
thorne did, seventy-five years ago. 

But, as playwrights go, the most 
remarkable of the pre-Freudians was 
Ibsen. He was unerring in the diag- 
noses of his characters. He was ab- 
solutely uncanny in his employment of 
sexual symbols. His approach to his 
scenes, their woe and waste and clash- 
ing egoes, is the approach of one who, 
before Adler, Jung or any of them 
came along with text-books to sub- 
stantiate it, understood subtly and 
thoroughly the grievance of the in- 
hibition, perceived the perverse prob- 
lem of self-belittlement, could meet 
the social and psychical sicknesses on 
their own, intimate ground. What, 
after all, was his favourite word, 
“daemonic,” but a capsule of his 
knowledge of the inner man? 

But ever and again you must realize 
that, had Ibsen only had the scientific 
jargon at his tongue’s tip which psy- 
cho-analysts of today employ, he 
would have been one of them, active, 
accredited and undisputed. His whole 
outlook on life and those who pos- 
sess and labour with it is a psycho- 
analytical one. His roughest notes, 
scribbled together in advance of his 
actually setting to work upon creating 
dialogues and dramatic situations, 
show how deeply and understandingly 
he was concerned with that “accentu- 
ated fiction” which is the guiding idea 
in the neuroses of us all. His letters 
and diaries give the hint of how keenly 
he could interest himself in cases, in 
tragedies of unusual inner tension, 
long before they suggested themselves 
to him as food for plays, 
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Do you sutt your 
background to yourself? 


Are you as modern as a phrase by Michael Arlen, 
and your rooms haunted by some Victorian aunt? 
Do you adore hot Spanish pennons, and find your- 
self among trappings of Georgian pallor? 

Rooms that are wrong are as hostile to the comfort- 
able expansion of your ego as an unbecoming hat. 

If you like, Felicia Adams can interpret you in 
terms of fabrics, furnishings, color. She can build 
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We carry oné of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ = 
shipping goods to U. S. Speci- 
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American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
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The Sixth Capsule 


(Continued from page 114) 


tion of the death, except that by mor- 
phine wilfully and maliciously ad- 
ministered by the prisoner. It showed 
motive, in his desire to rid himself of 
his secret wife, of whom he had said, 
to a witness, that he would kill her 
and himself rather than have the mar- 
riage become public. It showed a cruel 
and callous disposition by his sugges- 
tion to another girl, with whom he 
was carrying on an intrigue, that she 
marry an old man with money, after 
which he would enrich her and him- 
self by compassing the old man’s death 
with a “pill” which he would give 
him. It disposed of the theory of the 
druggist’s “awful mistake”, by dem- 
onstrating through the testimony of 
the two clerks who prepared the cap- 
sules, the care with which they were 
compounded. The analysis of the one 
remaining capsule which Harris was 
able to produce—he had lost the other 
—instead of working in his favor, 
proved the druggists to have been 
accurate. Suicide was shown to be an 
untenable theory; she was cheerful and 
in good spirits. The idea that she had 
some idiosyncrasy which could make 
1/6 grain of morphine fatal; or that 
she had an unrecognized kidney dis- 
ease which was aroused by that small 
amount of the drug, was disproved by 
the fact that she had already taken 
three capsules, each containing the 1/6 
grain morphine named in the prescrip- 
tion. ° 

The defence was reduced to sug- 
gesting that the death might have been 
due to kidney disease, and its expert 
witnesses—none of whom had ever 
seen Helen Potts, alive or dead—were 
produced, to create a doubt in the 
minds of the jury. Against them the 
prosecution offered the unanimous and 
emphatic testimony of the doctors who 
for hours worked over the dying girl. 
They said it was an unmistakable and 
profound case of morphine poisoning. 
Dr. Hamilton testified that the autopsy 
showed no signs of kidney disease. 
The prosecuting attorney, Mr. Well- 
man, in a remarkable cross-exami- 
nation, discredited the chief medical 


witness for the defence, and Mr. 
Jerome collapsed in court, from over- 
work, and disappointment. 

The jury, in about an hour, reported 
a verdict against the prisoner. The 
Court of Appeals unanimously sus- 
tained the verdict,. and Governor 
Flower, having access to still other 
and more convincing testimony than 
was permitted to the jury, refused to 
commute the sentence. Two other 
condemned men, Pallister and Roehl, 


escaped from Sing Sing, about this 


time, and offered to take Harris with 
them. He declined, and they went to 
their deaths in or near the Hudson 
River. Harris continued to discuss his 
case, and coolly to protest his inno- 
cence. His family, especially his 
mother, made every effort in his be- 
half. She later wrote a book called 
The Judicial Murder of Carlyle Harris. 

In his last moment he asked per- 
mission to speak, and said quite calmly: 
“I have no further motive for con- 
cealment, and I desire to state that I 
am absolutely innocent of the crime 
for which I am to be executed.” He 
then seated himself in the electric 
chair. 

How, it is asked by some persons, 
can a man make such a statement, un- 
less it be true?’ I think that there are 
at least three reasons, any one of 
which, or all of which, may furnish 
the motive. One is, that men have 
been saved at the last minute,—while 
there is life there is hope. Governors 
are often soft-hearted, and may relent. 
A confession may spoil everything. 
Next, there is a man’s family to be 
considered; it may save them some 
measure of disgrace if they can say 
that the dying man protested his inno- 
cence to the end. The third reason is 
the wish to deny satisfaction to jury, 
judge and lawyers who are responsi- 
ble, in his estimation, for his plight. 

Harris’ mother had his coffin pre- 
pared a day or two in advance. The 
plate was engraved: 





CARLYLE W. Harris 
Murdered, May 8, 1893. 
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Skinner's 
Satins 


We supply this label to clothing 
manufacturers for garments that 
are lined with Skinner's Satin 
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SHE TUXEDO! So important to the man Your Tuxedo is a coat you want to last sev- ~ 
of today. So constantly his companion _ eral seasons. With the lining, the facing and the 

"for evening affairs. The garment of gar- sleeve linings of Skinner’s Satins, you are sure 
ments demanding perfection of tailoring and of wearing quality anda rich appearance. 
refinemert. 





; In your spring topcoat and business suit 
Lined and trimmed with Skinner's Satin! otk oles: tee Ghiaes Gate A dade ond 
Every man who knows what's what is satisfied weight for every purpose. If buying ready- 


with nothing less in his dinner coat. eer ad. to-wear, look for the Skinner label. If order- 
tailor or manufacturer who is satisfied wit ing from a tailor, 


nothing but the best materials, puts in Skinner's 
as a matter of course. “LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, suits and furs. Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins 
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(The NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 
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The fine, springtime freshness 
of new furniture endures sec 
when Duco guards ite 


Be necmis would be many more 
lovely heirlooms today, if our 
grandmothers could have said .. . as 
women proudly say today... “It 
is finished with Duco.” 


For the beauty of the new Duco- 
Period furniture is an enduring beauty 
... Thedays of constant watchful care 
are past. . . and the checking and 
dulling which made furniture grow un- 
gracefully old are no longer necessary. 





Ask your dealer to show you some 
Duco-finished furniture and explain 
the unusual, wear-resisting qualities 


of this finish... 


—each piece will bear this mark— 
which you should look for, and find... 


BUCO 








RNITURE is finished with g ine du Pont DUCO & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 











by many manufacturers; among whom are the follow- Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., or Everett, Mass.; 
ing. For information, address E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Cana 
Active Furniture Co. Colonial Mfg. Co. General Novelty Furn. Co. The Lane Co. Steinway & Sons 
Allegan Furniture Shops Zeeland, Mich. Bernard Gloekler Co. Level Furniture Co. Sterling Furniture Co., 
Art Metal Construction Co. Conrades Mfg. Co. Frank A. Hall & Sons J.incoln Chair Co. Greensboro, N.C. 
Automatic File & Index Co. | Continental Piano Co. Hanson Furn. Co. John J. Madden Co. Stomps-Burkhardt Co., 
Baker & Company Davis-Birely Table Co. F.S. Harmon & Co. Maher Brothers Superior Cabinet Co. 
S. Bent & Bros. Decorators Furniture Co. Helmers Manufacturing Co. Martin Furniture Co. Supreme Furniture Co. 
Bentley & Gerwig Furn.Co. DeKalb Furniture Co. Herrick Manufacturing Co. Mueller Furniture Co. Tindall-Gerling Furn.Co. 
Bradley-Weaver Co. Doten-Dunton Desk Co. Innis-Pearce Co. Newark Ohio Furn. Co. Tindall-Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Brickwede Bros. H. D. Dougherty Co. Jamestown Mantel Co. Niagara Furniture Co. /agemaker Co. 
Cappel Upholstering Co. Easton Furn. fg. Co. Jasper Office Furniture Cg, Orinoco Furniture Co. Welch-Wilmarth Corp. 
Celina Specialty Co. Empire Chair Co. Raven Radio, Inc. White Furniture Co. 
Chelsea Mfg. Co. Johuson City, Tenn. Schirmer Furniture Co. Wilhelm Furniture Co. 
Claes& LehnbeuterMfg.Co. Englewood Desk Co. Seaburg Mfg. Co. Winchendon Chair Co. 
Colonial Furniture Co. J O. Frost's Sons Shaw-Walker Co. Zane Mfg. Co. 
High Point, N.C. 
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THE NEW GRAY GOOSE TRAVELER 


Already hailed as the first Sport Touring 
Phaeton to achieve that rakish elegance 
of line which has won for the Wills 
Sainte Claire Roadster such enthusiastic 
acceptance in smart circles everywhere. 


The top folds down flat and close to the 
body extending ‘out over the trunk rack 
A“ inastraight line, and is booted in Burbank, 
edged in black—an advanced feature that 
is characteristically Wills Sainte Claire. 
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Spring and Summer Models 


Made of the finest fabrics ob- 
tainable from the mills of Eng- 
land and Scotland and tailored 
into garments of enduring cor- 
rect style, they are now on 
display at the leading stores 
throughout the country, ready 
for you to put on, wear and enjoy. 


Hickeu<Freeman Jo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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 eaiag indeed are the lines of this charm- 
ing tailored hat. In its very simplicity 
the woman who saunters with the mode 
will discern its smartness and sense the 
oresence of that distinguishing mark of a 
good chapeau tailleur + + the label of KNOX* 


The Women’s Shop of 


IKINOX 


THE HATTER 
NEW YORK 


452 FIFTH AVENUE at Fortieth Street 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, Madison at Forty-fifth 
161 BROADWAY, Singer Building 
WALDOREF-ASTORIA, 34th Street at Fifth Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVENUB 


* Here’s the newelt KNOX achievement—an intriguing light weight felt with a new antelope 
finish to Speak for its smartness and a grosgrain band trimming to accentuate its Kyle. In 
all the newer colors decreed for Spring and priced at twenty dollars. The fur scarf of baby 
fox in cocoa, platinum and natural color and the KNOX coat of imported English velour 

complete an ensemble good taSte will admire and economy approve. 
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The Vanishing of Power 


(Continued from page 70) 


severity. This ineffective and spo- 
radic persecution achieves the oppo- 
site of what was intended, and the 
blood of a few capriciously chosen 
martyrs is the seed of the Swarajist 
church, 

Inspired by very diametrically op- 
posite principles, the leaders of Bolshe- 
vism and of Fascism have reverted to 
“the good old rule, the simple plan” of 
using to the full all the power they 
possess, in order to gain their ends. 
When they persecute, they do the job 
thoroughly; the Spanish Inquisition is 
their model, not the Roman Empire. 
They rule, with a vengeance. We 
demecrats and scrupulous humani- 
tarians look on at the process with 
come distress. In time, it may be, we 
too shall find ourselves compelled by 
the force of circumstances to follow 
their example. Who knows? I for one 
make no claims to prescience. 

My own feelings about the whole 
matter are mixed. Possessing no power 
myself, and having no ambition to 
possess any, I yet live among the power 
holders and feel my fate bound up 
with theirs. I am one of those, in 
whom the sight of a policeman in- 
spires comfort, not terror; he is there, 


I know, to protect the likes of me 
from the onslaughts of the disinherited, 
But, like most of the other members 
of the present power holding classes, 
I am also a humanitarian. The new 
morality, which I imbibed in child. 
hood, has become organically a part of 
my spirit. I find it all but impossible 
to think of my fellow beings except in 
terms of it. I cannot help feeling that 
it is not right and just that the power 
holders should exploit to the full their 
superiority over the disinherited. At 
the same time, I see very clearly that, 
if they do not, they will cease very 
soon to possess power and that another 
class—perhaps less morally scrupulous 
—will inherit what they have given 
up. That other class will probably be 
hostile to the late possessors of power 
and their likes, including myself. My 
moral instinct bids me approve of the 
self-restraints and scruples of the 
present power holders. My reason 
warns me that the results of their 
abdication may be extremely disagree- 
able, both to them and me. 

What to do, what to think? I leave 
the question suspended in the vacuum 
of doubt. My hope is that I may never 
be called upon actively to answer it. 


What Physical Culture Did 


(Continued from page 62) 


had got my dander up. 

“Who is this—this ‘man??” 
manded. 

“Spare us your alcoholic exhala- 
tions, Arthur,” murmured Fritzi, pal- 
ing. “This is Lionel Leonard.” And 
with that, this Lionel walked up to 
me and brought his muscles into play. 

“Hit me!” he said. 

Well, I hit him good and hard on 
the chest, and then we all sat down 
and chatted, and pretty soon Lionel 
wanted me to pull his hair. 

“Pull my hair!” he begged. But 
I had had enough of fisticuffs, and so 
I just passed the whole thing off as 
a joke. 

“My,” I said admiringly, “those 
big muscles of yours must certainly 
make a hit with the ladies.” 

“My mother is my sweetheart,” he 
replied simply. 

“Would to Heaven you had his 
murmured Fritzi, bustling 
about in wifely fashion when our 
visitor had left, “and, just think, he 
did it all himself, becauze he told 
me that two years ago he was a mock- 
ery of a man and now he is as God 
would have him. He is the proprietor 
of a muscle-conservatory in Jackson 
Heights,” she added dreamily, and I 
could see the love-light in her eyes. 

Well, things went on like this for 
a couple of days, with Lionel coming 
to see us every so often, and once he 
would have stayed all night only we 
had no spiked beds, and then the third 
time he came he brought along his 
cornet. 

Fritzi greeted him with a glad cry, 
and it seemed for a while like we 
would never get it settled whether 
Lionel was to play the cornet or do 
a Swedish Twist, but finally the Muse 


I de- 





sinews,” 


of Melody won, and, with his muscles 
rippling beneath his coat, Lionel 
brought brain and brawn to bear upon 
a rendition of At Dawning, while 
Fritzi blushed and trembled by his 
side. 

I have never been one to care for 
the cornet, and so I said “good- 
night” in gentlemanly fashion, and 
went out of the house for a stroll. 

Alas! When I returned I found a 
letter on the table telling me the bit- 
ter truth. Love once more had had 
its way, and Fritzi had flown with 
Lionel Leonard, the Brute-Man, 

I think I was a little mad. You 
who have loved and lost may per- 
haps know a little of what I suffered 
as I raged up and down the room, 
cursing myself for a luckless fool. 
Suddenly, my eye fell upon a maga- 
zine lying open upon the table. A 
“magazine”! In my thoughts I called 
it by an uglier name as I tore it in 
half with its grinning pages of muscle 
advertisements, its articles upon 
physique. Savagely, I flung it from 
me, and as I did so, a page fell out 
and lay upon the floor at my feet 
where, quivering in every nerve, I 
read it. FORTY DAYS AGO THEY 
CALLED ME “OLD BULGY.” 

“I was a Laughing-Stock. Wher- 
ever I went, people pointed at me 
and said, “There goes ‘Old Bulgy’! 
But I resolved to put an end to this 
nuisance. Forty days of clean, out- 
door living, and I was a Lion among 
Men. I rippled, I hove; a new 
strength flowed into me in a life- 
giving stream, I was a MAN! IS 
YOUR BODY GETTING AN EVEN 
BREAK? 

Are you a Weakling? A Wisp? 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Gi THE WOMAN of genuine social distinction, only a very few 
perfumes are acceptable . . . Among them is Rigaud’s Un Air 


Embaumé, a truly continental fragrance of most intriguing person- 
ality . . . Parfum Un Air Embaumeé and the various other aids to 
loveliness, bearing this same delicate scent, are allcreated in Paris... 
Doubtless you know them. a ~ ‘ “ * 
Of course, you know from the newspapers that inis was the perfume 


selected to scent the Vanderbilt house at the time of the recent 
Consuelo Vanderbilt-Earl E. T. Smith wedding. 
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ADLER: R@HEST 
TOPPERS 


— outer garments of medium 
weight, Adler-Rochester 
models of the type shown above 
have held recognized leadership in 
style and drape for many years. 


The Suit or Topcoat you buy may 
carry the Adler-Rochester label, or 
that of a fine outfitter to whose speci- 
fications Adler-Rochester tailored 
it. In either case you are assured of 
quality unsurpassed in styling, fab- 
ric, and scrupulous workmanship. 


ADLER: R@CHESTER 
Clothes 


Made by 
LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER 


Incorporated 
ROCHESTER 


MONTREAL - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
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Theosophy in a Barber Shop 


(Continued from page 66) 


selves. Because of these and other 
considerations which may better be 
left untold, Squizam turned in pursuit. 

He perceived with satisfaction that 
the lady whom he followed was walk- 
ing on the Avenue That is Fifth, 
from which no one ever turns. A 
little impatiently Squizam went into 
action, When he had arrived at the 
lady’s side, he inclined his head and 
held the brim of his hat, as though 
against a strong wind, meanwhile 
beaming a lopsided beam at the in- 
different lady. 

“Oh, oh,” the lady cried and looked 
at Squizam with passion, as she drew 
aside her veil. Now, when she had 
drawn aside the veil, Squizam gazed 
upon her and saw that she was very 
fair. But he saw, moreover, that 
there were tears in her eyes. “Why 
do you weep:” said he. “I weep,” 
she said, and her voice was a goblet 
in which the crystal tears had gath- 
ered in a silver puddle, “because I am 
really a lawn-mower—” What!” 
cried Squizam in a great voice. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured sadly, 
“I am not what you think me. My 
crime was that I was the most beauti- 
ful woman in the kingdom (I was 
not a lawn-mower then). But my 
soul was not my own, for it had 
passed into the fifth petal of a daisy— 
the fifth, that is, reading counter- 
clockwise from the petal with a worm 
on it. One day the Caliph was walk- 
ing in a meadow of daisies. He was 
trying to decide whether to play his 
mouth-organ from right to left or 
from left to right. At the moment of 
indecision he stepped on the petal 
which was my soul, and my soul 
screamed aloud, so that the Caliph was 
startled and played his mouth-organ 
from left to right, when he had just 
determined to play it from right to 
left. Can’t you guess my punishment? 
I was turned into a lawn-mower and 
made to torture my own soul ... .” 

She looked up in time to see the back of 
Squizam’s head vanish over the horizon. 

Next day Squizam went in vain 
among the female slaves who were 
peddling themselves in the market- 
places and nowhere could he pick the 
fig from the fig-tree. And Squizam 
sat him down in an alley-way just off 
the Way that is nothing if not Broad 
and pulled his dreams up farther 
around his ears. For no reason at all, 
he raised his eyes. In a window above 
him was a lady of whom all might 
be said that was said of the other, 
except that it would be said better, 
what with practice. Squizam’s glance 
fell into her eye. She put her hand- 
kerchief to her face and trumpeted 
three times. Then, extending before 
her one finger, she put it into her right 
ear. Finally she bit into a red apple 
and drew back from the window. 

Distraught with love was Squizam 
so that his limbs melted beneath him 
and he went straightway to Olive and 
told her all that had happened, asking 
whether out of her female lore she 
could reveal to him the meaning of 
the lady’s symbols. Whereupon Olive 
considered for a space and said: “It is 
clear that this woman is a good 
woman, for, see, she blew her nose. 
That she covered her nose with her 
handkerchief signifies that you must 


wait until night covers the earth and 
that she trumpeted three times that 
you must come to her tomorrow night 
at three a. m. Her putting her finger 
into her right ear means that you must 
meet her at that time in the right- 
hand entrance of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the apple, Squizam, 
is her declaration that you will arrive 
at your soul’s desire.” 

At three the next morning Squizam 
was waiting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, but the lady did not 
come. Olive pointed out that she was 
testing the ardour of his love. The 
next night at the same time as on the 
first night, he was underneath the win- 
dow. His inamorata threw at him a 
cup of tea with one slice of lemon. 
Olive interpreted this as meaning that 
he must come at one o’clock on the 
first rainy night, wearing an Eton 
collar. That night he looked up at the 
window and saw her again. She was 
carrying in one hand a glass vase full 
of water and in the other three flowers, 
A moment later he saw her with a 
book; and later again she opened an 
umbrella. Each night she had been 
speaking to him in the beautiful sym- 
bolism of her love and each day, he 
felt, he had betrayed her by taking her 
secrets to Olive. Now he would de- 
code her messages for himself. The 
result was that at three hours (three 
flowers) after midnight (the vase full 
of water) he was at the Public Library 
(book) casting about for a way to 
climb to the roof (umbrella). 

Squizam had gone, by heroic effort, 
but twenty feet in his upward as- 
piring, when there shattered the air 
the screaming of police whistles and 
three eunuchs of the night arrived and 
commanded him to descend. Squizam 
replied, “I hear and obey.” And so 
he fell asleep on his prison cot. 

It. was still no more than the be- 
ginnings of a dream. Yet Squizam 
saw a Presence of which all that he 
could be certain was that it was white 
and starched and round and that in a 
moment the vaccination in the form of 
his laundry-mark would shape itself 
out of the murk. The figure assem- 
bled. It was Olive. Squizam made a 
convulsive movement and Olive flung 
herself around his neck. In that mo- 
ment she was transformed, though she 
remained white and starched and round 
and with his laundry-mark. She was 
still around his neck, but her soul had 
migrated into an Eton collar. In the 
horror of it, Squizam awoke and 
clutched at his throat. ... 

When Squizam was let out of jail, 
he was afraid to go home, lest he be 
charged with the disappearance of 
Olive. For many days he went about, 
singing love verses to a soiled Eton 
collar and twisting strangely. He was 
trying to change himself into a collar- 
button, so that he might properly join 
Olive in the last embrace. 

“The morals of this story, sir,” said 
the Barber, “are that all theosophists 
are barbers, which is why the cult will 
never die; that no young man should 
ever, ever yearn, or he will have 
novel written about him. And, by the 
way, sir, you need a tonic badly and I 
should like to tell you the story of—” 

But at this prospect, I arose and 
went away. 
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Dessert Knives - 6 for $21.00 


Dian Feil. heat Gorham Master Craftsmen of today. Etruscan is 


one of these, which your jeweler will be proud to 
show you with other Gorham designs. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK; N. Y. 


cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmith’s Guild of America. 











Suits by Hickey-Freeman, Rochester 


Do you look hice 
either of these Men? 


No—of course not—your complexion is different; 
you haven’t the same color eyes, your hair is an- 
other shade—you’re you— individual! 


Then why try to dress like them... .and thousands 
of others? Why wear the same monotonously dull 
clothes so many others wear? 


Be individual—wear colors that are as different 
as you are. For there are thousands of shades to 
choose from —rich blends of color that are a joy 
to look at and that are just right for you—your 
individual colors. Wear color—plenty of colors 
—but be sure they are harmonious—be sure they 
are your colors. Just as these two patterns and 
tones are right for these two types, so you'll find 
your colors among the hundreds of colorful weaves 
in Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool Fabrics—rich, har- 
monious shades that are just right for you and 
are expressive of the season or the occasion. 


Virgin Wool FABRICS 
LE Mithsds/ 


PRESIDENT 
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STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


The Story of Little Red Riding Hood 


(Continued from page 75) 


And so they came to be married, 
with witnesses, a borrowed ring and 
a kiss from the magistrate. Then 
they returned to the Wolf’s cosy little 
nest, to the intimacy of his lair, to 
partake of the feast of love, now ren- 
dered more decorous because love's 
table had been laid with the holy 
white cloth of marriage. 

But the little girl with the Red 
Cap did not keep her peace of mind 
for very long. 

“Ah, my dear,” she said to her hus- 
band about three days after their 
wedding, “I am now your wife in- 
deed, but the heart of man is as 
changeable as the moon; I have read 
that love in a man’s heart wanes 
within a month.” 

“But my love shall never wane” 
said the Wolf with deep conviction. 

“Yes, but Iam afraid that it might. 
You may grow tired of me and di- 
vorce me. What shall I do if that 
comes to pass, poor little innocent 
girl that I am, after giving you my 
beauty, my youth and my incompar- 
able innocence? Where can I find a 
fool who will marry me without them, 
particularly if I grow old and ugly? 
Oh, I’m so unhappy, oh, I’m so un- 
happy .< .”’ 

The Wolf quite understood that 
Red Riding Hood was right in what 
she said. So he made out a deed of 
gift to her making her the sole pro- 
prietor of his Luxurious Lair, and of 
his Estates in Newport and Lenox and 
(in fact) of everything that he pos- 
sessed in the world. 

“Ah,” Red Riding Hood said, “that 


»”» 


is so nice of you. But I think I had 
better be on the safe side. There 
might be an earthquake to upset my 
Luxurious Lair, or a flood to ruin my 
estates. I think it might be wiser to 
sell everything that I now own and 
place my money in a bank in the 
city, at an interest of four and a half 
percent.” 
And she did precisely that. 


Then the poor old Wolf was rather 
badly off. He had no money of his 
own; his wife held the purse-strings 
and what little he earned with the 
sweat of his shaven brow was only 
just enough to pay the premium on 
his life insurance (for he had _ in- 
sured his life for a million dollars 
for the benefit of his wife and for 
any offspring that might yet be born 
to him). 

He had moments, when he was 
truly desperate, when he cursed him- 
self for having had his claws trimmed, 
his fangs pulled out, his fur shaved, 
his estates transferred and his life 
insured. But there was no help for 
all that now. Had he only been 
younger, as so many of the wolves 
were who were beginning to telephone 
to his precious little innocent, he might 
have let his claws grow out again. 
There might still have been strength 
enough in his jaws to take Red Riding 
Hood by the throat, in a spasm of 
rage and outraged dignity, and eat 
her up and swallow her utterly. 

But, as it happened, it was little 
Red Riding Hood who was eating up 
the Wolf! 


What Physical Culture Did 


(Continued from page 122 


LET ME BUILD YOU, muscle by 
muscle, nerve by nerve, into a MAN.” 

With a sneer I picked up the rest 
of the magazine and looked through 
it. There was one article about 
a man, a furrier by profession, who 
had been more dead than alive until 
he went to live in a piano-box in an 
open field and at the end of six weeks 
he was cross-country champion. 

Well, I read this article again, and 
I thought of Lionel Leonard with his 
muscles rippling in the moonlight and 
my wife by his side, and, as I pic- 
tured the illicit scene, revenge, that 
sport of kings, grew slowly within 
me, and I came to a great resolve, as 
men will when hard driven. 

I had no piano-box, being always 
one to throw things out rather than 
let them lie around the house, but my 
mind was made up. I would make 
myself a physical giant, a fit mate for 
my erring wife, and the peer of that 
snake in lion’s garb—Lionel Leonard. 

The next day I had bought a 
piano. 

Well, two days later, I was en- 
sconced in my new box-home, not 
without some difficulty owing to the 
fact that the first field I picked out 
was an aviation field without my 
knowledge, and the next thing I 
knew, there was a loud explosion on 
the spot where I had placed my cook- 


stove, and after that there was no 
more cook-stove there than your cat 
has two tails, but a large aeroplane, 
and so I had to move. 

“Old Sol showered his blessing 
upon me as I bustled about fixing up 
my “dwelling” with “all the com- 
forts of home.” A sporting print, a 
pansy-bulb, a Little Wonder Muscle- 
Builder, and with a Yoicks! Tally- 
ho! I was ready for the fray. 

I ran most of the day and used 
my dumb-bells the rest of the time, 
and my Little Wonder Muscle- 
Builder. 

As time wore on, I planned how I 
would confront this Lionel who had 
stolen my girl-wife, how I would 
look him in the eye and say, “Well, 
young man, here I am with an added 
weight of thirty-two pounds and one 
ounce, and inches and inches of mus- 
cles, and what do you propose to do 
about that?” And then I would strike 
him. 

How could I know, that ere I was 
able to achieve this, Mother Nature 
was destined to put a finger in the pie? 

It was on a sullen Saturday evening 
with the angry clouds piling up 
the sky for all the world (as I have 
always thought in my crazy way) 
like a feather bed. I was sitting in my 
crude “dwelling” with my books and 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Readers of Vanity Fair are noted for spirited pursuit of the 
new, the bright, the different, in the seven lively arts. 

Berkley Knits for Spring express in coloring and design the 
same modern note of smartness, of vivacity and joie de vivre. 
At the better stores 
BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Sensible 
Stylish 
Snug 


FELTS 









Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver  Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 






Your dealer will have just 
the style and color Easie- 
phit Slipper vou want. 









softness. Price $7.00. 
Catalogue on request. 
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North Reading, Mass. 
Established 1855 
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SUNFAST HATS, 






Style No, 1210. 
Tan Kip OPeaga, 
full leather lined, 
hand turned, 
flexible leather 
sole. 
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FLANUL 


Models for town aid coun- 
try in following shades 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 


To be had in ail shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


SHOTS 
IPAL CITIES 


INC. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
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ROSTON 

107 Washington St. 
LROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 


RUFFALO 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

ith & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DET".OIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 





rowning King & Co— 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 104 Years 


The Hat illustrated is the new 


Browning King Strand for Spring. 
DISTINCTLY 
type of overcoat seen in Pic- 


cadilly and Upper Fifth Avenue. 


Englisn 


3road shoulders and easy fitting, taper- 
ing to smallness at the bottom—called 
the tubular stvle. This unusual effect 
requires modelling and tailoring of 
the highest order. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 


SEATTLE 
2nd Ave. & University St. 























VANITY FAIR 


Erich Von Stroheim 


(Continued from page 50) 


in twenty-odd reels. The alien hands 
cut it to conventional length. 

The man suffered during those 
months. That I know. It was as if 
a body of producers and shoddy 
scenario writers had ripped whole 
pages from the brain of a real cre- 
ative artist and made of them what 
their little minds conceived. 

A British foundation of Arts and 


have called him a “dirty Hun,” 

The Austrian said no word. His 
strong brain kept the anger in his 
soul. He turned and walked off the 
set—his military heels clicking. 

Now when an ex-comrade of horses 
like von Stroheim is insulted, some. 
body must apologize. But that was not 
considered at the time. 

As he left the set another director 
walked on. Loud 





Sciences wrote and 





asked von Stro- 
heim if it wouid 
be possible to buy 
the film in its orig- 
inal length for 
future generations. 
But Greed, in its 
original version, so 
far as I know, has 
been lost to the 








° ry. 
Jim Tully 
One of the Most Forceful and Ob- 
servant Interviewers Writing 
in America Today 
Begins in this Issue 
A Series of Twelve Studies of 
Motion Picture 
for Vanity Fair 
“Erich von Stroheim”’ is the First who 
of this Remarkable Series 


cheering — ensued. 
The new director 
bowed. But the 
cheering was for 
the departing Aus. 
trian. It came 
from the extra 
players—people 
needed _ the 
money desperately, 


Personages 














world. Many pow- 
erful reels were discarded. I know 
of but few books in contemporary 
literature that have gone so deep into 
life. Is it any wonder the Austrian 
suffered. 

Von Stroheim has moral and phy3i- 
cal bravery. During the filming of 
Greed Gowland refused to have a pro- 
fessional knife thrower hurl knives at 
him, Von Stroheim with “You yellow 
Englishman,” stood against the wall. 
The knife flashed through the air, ex- 
ploded an electric light and grazed 
von Stroheim’s ear. The stern ex- 
pression never left his face. But his 
example was not followed by Gow- 
land. A double later dared to do what 
the general had done. 

Mae Murray was furious with him 
when he directed her in The Merry 
Widow. Whether or not she was 
fond of intelligent direction, the 
quarrel reached its climax when the 
patriotic Miss Murray is reported to 


Tawdry misfits 
of life many of them were, but they 
had certain ethical standards. They 
refused to work until von Stroheim 
returned. 

The strong Austrian had iinpressed 
upon the extras the maze of his per- 
sonality. Somebody must have apolo- 
gized. He was called back to direct, 
The extra players then took up a col- 
lection and bought their bullet-headed 
general a present, set with jewels, 
Greater love have no men than those 
who take a chance of losing their jobs 
—for the sake of a discharged boss— 
and then go out and buy him a present 
upon his return. 

Von Stroheim’s last picture, The 
Merry Widow, is one of the best of 
the year. It is also a financial success, 

There are those who rejoice in 
Hollywood. 

The economic lash has trained many 
a fierce animal. Perhaps the lion is 
tamed at last. I hope not, 


What Physical Culture Did 


(Continued from page 126) 


my magazines, all about very inter- 
esting subjects, such as Hygiene of 
the Hair, and Should Cousins Marry? 
and so forth, and also a great deal 
concerning the mechanism of the Hu- 
man Form Divine. 

Well, as I was idly turning the 
pages, my astonished eyes fell upon 
the face of my Fritzi looking, oh so 
sadly, at me from out the printed 
page. She was posing for Sagging 
Muscles in one of those advertise- 
ments that say “Which of These Five 
Skin-Worries is Troubling You?” and 
then they have several ladies illustrating 
respectively Facial Blemishes, Tired 
Skin and Pouches, and so on. My 
poor Fritzi, I thought. So this is how 
Life has treated you. 

Well, as I was sitting with my 
head in my hands, suddenly there was 
a great vuff and a scream of wind, 
and the piano-box began to rock vio- 
lently, while through the open door 
I could see the giant trees sway and 
bend to earth in the furious wind and 
everything grew blacker than your 
hat, as the phrase goes. I hurriedly 
threw on my tarpaulins and rushed 
out of doors, for the elements are 
our brothers and we need fear no 
storm. And it was then that I no- 


ticed, struggling along the road, in 
the flickering light of a lantern, two 
dark and weary figures. 

Clinging to the shuddering frame 
of my “dwelling” for fear that I, 
too, would be swept away, I gave 
them a view-halloo! for I am not one 
to let travellers perish in a storm. 

“Come this way!” I shouted, above 
the din of the storm. 

Well, there are times when a man 
has need of his strength, and this was 
one of those times. For, when the 
wayfarers stumbled into view, it was 
Fritzi and Lionel Leonard, and Lionel 
was carrying his cornet. 

“Arthur,” murmured Fritzi in low 
tones, “you are changed.” Lionel said 
nothing but laid his cornet, in tired 
fashion, upon the grass. 

“Ho!” I cried, towering above 
them, “changed, am I? And so are 
you, my little Fritzi”’? And I pointed 
an accusing finger at her. 

“Arthur! For  pity’s sake! We 
wormed your whereabouts from the 
neighbors and I have come to tell 
you, dear, that I was wrong. Might 
is not Right, and I ought to know, 
for,”—she lowered her eyes in the 
flickering lamp-light, “I have been 

(Continued on page 134) 
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é desert camel is exposed to extremes of 
grueling heat and piercing cold In compen- 
sation, Nature gives him a matchless coat 
that repels the one and resists the other--: 
_;Wherever men of fashion congregate they 
wear, for warmth without burdensome bulk, 


100% Pure Virgin Camel's Hair Overcoats In 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 
Procurable At The Leading Clothiers’ 







Write For “The Romance Of Camels Hair Cloth” oy 
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Send For This Book 


GS N THIS meaty little volume, pocket 
size and handy, is a wealth of inter- 
esting information about Consolidated- 
built-boats. 


It outlines a superior design of pleasure 
craft for every purpose, from the Famous 
Playboat to the ocean going Motor Yacht, 
and emphasizes again the thought and 
care given to the designing and building 
of each Consolidated boat. 


It also tells of the Speedway Engine— 
the ultimate power plant—which has 
contributed in a large measure to the 
worldwide reputation of Consolidated, 
because it most successfully meets the ex- 
acting conditions of marine service. 


Send for a copy of this booklet today**Concerning 

Yachts”, if only tolearn of our Designing, Engin- 

eering, Overhauling, Repairing, Brokerage and 

Storage Departments—which may prove of much 
value and convenience to you. 





CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
Speedway Engine Sales Department 
A. G. GRIESE, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Western Disunion 


(Continued from page 56) 


New York N Y 

Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 
REGRET EXCEEDINGLY THAT | WILL 
BE UNABLE TO COME DOWN THIS 
WEEKEND AFTER ALL I HAVE TO 
ATTEND A FUNERAL IN CHICAGO HOPE 
YOU WILL UNDERSTAND 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL 


Port Washington Long Island 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL CANT COME 
AFTER ALL ARE YOU STILL FREE 
CLARA BAURE 


New York N Y 
Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 
NEVER FREER MANY THANKS WILL 
DRIVE DOWN FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
JACK RUSHING 


Mt Kisco N Y 
Mrs Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
COULD | POSSIBLY COME TO YOU FOR 


THIS WEEKEND 
MILDRED 


Westbury Long Island 
Miss Mildred Loveleigh 
Mt Kisco New York 
YES DEAR OF COURSE COME ANY TIME 
MARGARET GAY 


Mt Kisco N Y¥ 

Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 

DIAR CLARA AN UNCLE AND AUNT 
ARE SUDDENLY ARRIVING FROM CALI- 
FORNIA SATURDAY AND I HAVE TO BE 
WITH THEM SO | CANNOT COME DOWN 
PLEASE FORGIVE ME BITTERLY DIS- 


APPOINTED 
MILDRED LOVELEIGH 


Mt Kisco N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
HAVE GOT OUT OF MY WEEKEND WITH 
THE BAURES AND AM COMING TO THE 
GAYS ISNT THAT SPLENDID LOVE 
MILDRED 


New York N Y 
Miss Mildred Loveleigh 
Mt Kisco New York 
HAVE GOT OUT OF MY WEEKEND WITH 
THE GAYS AND AM COMING TO THE 
BAURES ISNT THAT SPLENDID LOVE 
JACK 


Mt Kisco N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
THIS IS TERRIBLE WHAT ARE WE TO 
DO 


MILDRED 
New York N Y 
Miss Mildred Loveleigh 
Mt Kisco New York 
DONT WORRY LET YOUR DATE WITH 
THE GAYS STAND I WILL CHANGE 


JACK 


New York N Y 

Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 

TERRIBLY SORRY BUT SUDDEN EMER. 
GENCY HAS ARISEN MAKING IT IM. 
POSSIBLE FOR ME TO COME DOWN 
FOR THIS WEEKEND TERRIBLY SORRY 
TO GIVE YOU SUCH SHORT NOTICE 
AND TERRIBLY SORRY NOT TO SEE 
YOU PLEASE FORGIVE ME TERRIBLY 


SORRY 
JACK RUSHING 


New York NY 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
MAY | COME TO YOU THIS WEEKEND 
AFTER ALL 
JACK 


Westbury Long Island 

John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 
HAIR TURNING GREY COME OR NOT AS 


YOU LIKE BUT FOR LOVE OF PETE 


DECIDE 
SYDNEY 


New York N Y 
Mis; Mildred Loveleigh 
Mt Kisco New York 
WILL PICK YOU UP IN THE CAR 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND WE CAN 
DRIVE DOWN TO WESTBURY TOGETHER 


LOVE 
JACK 


Mt Kisco N Y 
John Rushing 
111 East Eightieth Street New York 


SPLENDID LOVE 
MILDRED 


New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
MILDRED AND | WILL DRIVE DOWN 
TOGETHER FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
JACK 


New York N Y 
Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
ARRIVING IN TIME FOR LUNCH 


SATURDAY 
BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL 


Port Washington Long Island 
Mrs Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
CAN YOU AND SYDNEY COME OVER 


TO LUNCH SUNDAY 
CLARA BAURE 


Westbury Long Island 
Mrs Edmund Baure 
Port Washington Long Island 
MILDRED LOVELEIGH JACK RUSHING 
AND BERTRAM GEST-ATWILL WILL BE 
STOPPING HERE SOQ WHY DONT YOU 


COME OVER TO US 
MARGARET GAY 


Port Washington Long Island 
Mrs Sydney Gay 
Westbury Long Island 
THANK YOU WE WILL IT OUGHT TO 


BE A WONDERFUL PARTY 
CLARA BAURE 


EpiroriaL Note: It was! 
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rBLy through ups and downs 

6 . RESERVE fund of well-secured 


bonds will yield a steady secondary 
income free from the up and down 
= fluctuations of business. The man who 
owns a diversified list of sound bonds 


' has, in effect, income insurance against 





sland emergencies. 

te That’s why forward-looking business 
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issues which will fit your needs, National City Bank Building, New York 
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Appraising Eyes 
detect details—whether defects 
or marks of distinction. Your 
waistcoat is not entirely your 
perty—it belongs to critical 
eholders. Catoir Vestings 
have no fear of the most ap- 
praising eyes. Their silks and 
fabrics appeal to the instinc- 
tively discriminating. At shops 
that know genuine style. 





CATOIR 


VESTINGS - FACINGS 





VANITY FAIR 


The Position of Shakespeare 


(Continued from page 43) 


a “live proposition.” There are stray 
hole-in-corner performances of him, 
no doubt; but these do not jeopardize 
the general statement. Shakespeare,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “never has six lines 
together without a fault. Perhaps 
you may find seven, but this does not 
refute my general assertion. If I 
come to an orchard, and say there’s 
no fruit here, and then comes a poring 
man, who finds 


George Ade’s fable, I dislike crowds, 
For another, the Old Vic is out of 
the way, in a squalid slum and on the 
wrong side of the river. But one 
may understand what is happening, 
though one keeps one’s respectful dis. 
tance. South London, a dreary, ugly 
district, inhabited by dismal, prosaic 
people with starved imaginations, re- 
pressed desires and half-baked culture, 
has discovered 








two apples and 
three pears, and 
tells me, ‘Sir you 
are mistaken, I 
have found both 
apples and pears’, 
I should laugh at 
him: what would 
that be to the pur- 
pose?” Practi- 
cally, Shakespeare 





The Distinguished Dramatic Critic 
of the London Times 
a Monthly 
Article on The Theatre 
Exclusively to 


Contributes 


Vanity Farr 


Shakespeare! So 
B.B.C. (the 


the 
Ais B. Walkley British Broadcast- 


ing Company) 
have lately 
brought Mozart 
and Beethoven by 
wireless into every 
back shop and at- 
tic in the country, 
which now listen 

















has __ disappeared 
from our stage. I say practically, to 
save myself from the “poring” man. 
The great busy mass of Londoners who 
go to the theatre for enjoyment, donot 
ask for Shakespeare, and, accordingly, 
are not supplied with what they don’t 
demand, 

There were, to be sure, two re- 
vivals of Hamlet during the past sea- 
son, but in neither of them was the 
poetry, the mystery of Hamlet the at- 
traction, One wasa rather childish ex- 
periment: Hamlet “in modern dress”. 
People went to see how odd the Prince 
of Denmark looked in plus fours, and 
Polonius in a frock coat. When man- 
agers seek to draw the public to 
Shakespeare by presenting him in 
masquerade, they are plainly at the 
end of their tether. The other revival 
was for the beaux yeux of an Amer- 
ican actor, Mr, John Barrymore. But 
Mr. Barrymore was the attraction, not 
Shakespeare—Mr, Barrymore and the 
fair “extra” ladies who figured as 
nuns at Ophelia’s grave side, and about 
whom he told a story too good to be 
lost. He had reminded them at re- 
hearsal that they had to look like vir- 
gins, to which they replied, in some 
confusion, that they had been engaged 
as extra ladies, not as character actors. 
My statement that Shakespeare is no 
longer a live proposition still holds 
good, in spite of a successful revival 
of Henry VIII wherein the true Shake- 
spearian “purple patches” competed 
hopelessly with the crimson and gold 
patches arranged by Mr. Charles 
Rickets, A.R.A., after Holbein. Again 
the attraction was not Shakespeare but 
the spectacle. “The water from the 
Temple fountain,” said Charles Lamb, 
“makes a fine, refreshing drink—if 
blended with a little gin.” Shake- 
speare, to go down, must be blended 
with something alien and more potent. 

But someone will object that I am 
forgetting the Old Vic. There we are 
told, the “great heart of the people” 
beats nightly, at the cheapest prices, to 
every play of Shakespeare in turn— 
the whole caboodle, in fact. Well, I 
have never been there to see. For one 
thing, like the balloonist in Mr. 


to real music for 
the first time. Let the professional re- 
formers and philanthropists, the social 
propagandists, the boomsters, the boost- 
ers and uplifters and the rest of the 
busy-body mob make the most of these 
facts! They demonstrate, I dare say, 
that the world is being made if not 
safe, at any rate sweeter, for Democ- 
racy; but I do not see that they affect 
the position either of Shakespeare or 
of Mozart and Beethoven. They are 
facts that belong rather to tables of 
sociologic statistics than to the history 
of taste. 

What keeps Shakespeare alive in the 
modern theatre, is less a popular de- 
mand, the desire to ear him, than an 
individual “urge”, the desire to act 
him. He was at his Zenith in the 
period from mid-Eighteenth to mid- 
Nineteenth Century, say from Garrick 
to Macready. It was, conspicuously, 
a period of great acting: after Gar- 
rick, the Kembles, the Siddons, the 
Keans, Macready and Phelps, chiefly 
of tragic acting; for it was a two- 
bottle, inflammatory, sentimental and 
lachrymose, emotional, demonstrative, 
blustering (and, on the whole, rather 
vulgar) age; the very age for the 
buskined magniloquence and roaring 
passions of tragedy. When women 
swooned and shrieked, and maudlin 
men blubbered over Edmund Kean, 
Shakespeare (the child of a very 
similar age, two centuries earlier) 
came into his own. Today, I sus- 
pect we should regard Kean as a 
ranter; but the great histrionic tradi- 
tion associated with Shakespeare still ob- 
tains. From the tradition has been 
evolved a standard test, a kind of class 
list. Every actor ambitious of first 
class honours must “give his proofs” 
in Hamlet or Macbeth or Othello. 
We know these parts by heart, and ar: 
curious to see what his “reading” of 
them will be, and to compare him with 
his famous predecessors. So long as 
there is an art of acting, so lonz shall 
we see, over and over again, a play 
or two of Shakespeare. The rest we 
shall read in our study—on a wet 
day when the gramophone is out of 
order. 
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The Education of Harpo Marx 


(Continued from page 45) 
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steps of the Seville, flung him into a 
cab, rushed him to Coney Island 
where the act was booked for the 
week and fairly pushed him onto the 
stage. As there had been no prep- 
aration, he had nothing to do and, 
like the House of Peers throughout 
the war, he did it very well. It has 
been ten years since he has spoken 
a word on the stage (except one New 
Year’s Eve when he grew garrulous 
and spoke two) and now there is 
no one who can say more with no 
words at all except a fellow named 
Chaplin. He’s a good comedian, too. 

The history of the Marx Brothers 
in the vaudeville halls of the South 
and the Middle West is an exhilarat- 
ing chapter in the story of American 
vagabondage. For years they were 
billed as The Four Marx Brothers 
except on the rare occasions when 
they would be joined by an aunt or 
two. Then they would appear in 
the program as The Six Nightingales 
or The Five Tomtits as the case might 
be. I think Mrs. Marx’s most mag- 
nificent gesture was her rising to the 
crisis presented to her when, after the 
war, Gummo Marx came out of the 
army determined not to go back on 
the stage at all. Without batting an 
eyelash, this great lady announced 
(with an exaggeration amounting al- 
most to perjury) that her fifth and 
last was ready to take his place. 

So her set is still unbroken in The 
Cocoanuts but eighteen years had to 
slip by before her dream came true. 
She had always dreamed that she 
should see “The Four Marx Brothers” 
picked out in lamps on the Broadway 
night. It was not until the Spring of 
1924, however, that the workmen be- 
gan to erect such a sign over the 
portals of the old Casino Theatre. 
For this occasion, Mrs. Marx felt 
that nothing short of a new gown 


would do, for she intended to sweep 
majestically to the proscenium box 
on the opening night. In anticipation, 
she was standing on a chair while 
the dressmaker fluttered about her, 
when the chair failed basely at its 
not inconsiderable role and Mrs, 
Marx broke an ankle. Of course she 
attended the premiére just the same 
but it is admittedly difficult to be car. 
ried in majestically. 

The next day the New York papers 
admitted the Marxes to the ranks of 
the elect and, while whole families 
were rent in twain by the great de. 
bate as to whether Groucho Marx was 
funnier than Harpo, the latter grew 
pensive and decided to begin taking 
harp lessons after all. He went to the 
most celebrated Maestro in the city, 
found that the lessons would be $10 
for each half hour, decided he could 
make the Thanatopsis pay for them 
and started in. But the Maestro, hav- 
ing heard him play, swore there 
would be no way of his unlearning 
all the shockingly wrong things he 
knew about the harp. 

“Why,” said the Maestro, “there 
are one or two things you do I never 
saw any one even attempt before.” 

Indeed there was one trick of 
Harpo’s with the strings that quite 
baffled him. Harpo showed how he 
did it. The Maestro practised for 
ten minutes and mastered it. Then 
there was another. Harpo showed 
him that one too. The Maestro used 
up another ten minutes. 

“Well, well,” said the professor, 
cheerily. “Your half hour’s up. 
Gracious, how the time does fly!” 

And Harpo, much impressed with 
the big man’s art, paid his ten dollars 
and went his way. It was after he 
got to thinking about it next day 
that the course began to strike him as 
unpromising. So he never went back. 


What Physical Culture Did 


(Continued from page 128) 


through the Mill.” 

“Will you not allow us to rest a 
moment beneath your roof,” begged 
Lionel humbly, and I noticed his 
wasted form, and the great circles 
beneath his eyes. 

“Very well,” I agreed, my eyes 
twinkling with a mischievous idea, 
“but I am in the mood for music. 
You may both come in on condition 
that you, Lionel, will bring your 
cornet and play At Dawning. 

A glad expression suffused the faces 
of my sinful guests as Lionel bent 
to pick up his cornet, when, just at 
that moment a terrible puff of wind, 
stronger than any that had gone be- 
fore, blew him back and pinned him 
against the wall of my “dwelling” 
so that, reach he never so hard, he 
could not reach his cornet. 

“See, Fritzi,” I cried laughingly, 
“he is not even strong enough to pick 
up his cornet!” 

“Well, let me see you pick it up!” 
panted the puny Lionel, glaring at me 
in a, I must say, very ill-bred manner. 

“I? pick up a mere cornet?” I 
scoffed. “Ask me something difficult, 
my fellow!” 


“Very well,” said Lionel, “lift 
something else, then. Lift a tree— 
lift your piano-box,” he sneered. 

“Done!” I cried daringly above the 
tumult of the wind. The storm and 
my emotions had reached their height. 
And while Fritzi and her companion 
looked on agape, I placed my hand 
under the low door of the house. 

They say that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. I had no 
sooner placed my fingers upon the 
lintel than with a slight groan, my 
piano-box left the ground and sailed 
over the trees and out of sight. 

“My brute-man!” sobbed Fritzi, 
as she fell in a swoon. 

Well, that is about all. I have 
told Fritzi to look upon her pil- 
grimage with Lionel as a bad dream, 
for he has utterly passed out of our 
life. And it does seem that all the 
good things of life are coming my 
way. My bassinet business has grown 
along with my muscles, so that I am 
now manufacturing bassinets no long- 
er but four-posters, while Lionel, I 


have heard, is just a caper-sauce 
salesman going from house to 
house. 
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This Winter The Best Stores 
In Florida Are Featuring 





Sportocasins 


The Different Golf Footgear 





They are the premier footwear for golf and every other 
outdoor sport where comfort is essential. They fol- 
low the foot in any position and support it in every 
position. They are genuine Moccasins—the most 
comfortable footwear known. 

Sportocasins combine with their perfect fit and com- 
fort—Metropolitan good looks. 





You can get them at: 


Burdine’s The Ladies’ Emporium 
Miami St. Petersburg 
Edmars Pilgrim Shoe Store 
West Palin Beach St. Augustine 
Yowell-Drew Co, A. Henry White & Bro 
. he ge ch ne. 
Jent & Englis ‘ 
St. Petersburg Pensacole 


Edenfield & Brown 
x * ag Jacksonville 
Pioneer Department Store W. HH. Shultz 
Fort Lauderdale Winter Park 











Southard & Mitchell V. H. Edwards 
Sarasota Winter Haven 
David C. Coe Rowland’s Bootery 


Clearwater Deland 
Sunrise Bootery, Inc. 


Moore’s Style Shop 
Fort Pierce 


Lakeland 






What they are and what they have done 
is told by “A Sportocasin Why” and 
“Achievements.” 
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Guard 
against germs 
-this way / 


WITH the March windcome flying 


germs — and threatened infection. 


Make a gargle and mouthwash of 
Absorbine, Jr. your safe, sane and 
sensible protection. Just afew drops 
in water. Use it daily! Regularly! 


With this habit comes a sense of 
security. The magic bottle is a pow- 
erful antiseptic. Itsability to destroy 
germs is proven in laboratory tests. 


And for the smoker, a mouth- 
wash and gargle that is cooling, 
cleansing and refreshing — and re- 


lieves irritation. 


Absorbine, Jr. stands guard in the 
medicine cabinet of every home 


where precaution is the watchword. 


W. F. Younc, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


At all druggists’, $1.25 
or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle = es 
A sale pie 
tAn effective 





Absorbine se 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





Sore Throat 
Chapped Hands 








Other Timely Uses: 
Burns and Scalds 


Cuts and Bruises 
Strains and Strains 




















Mo 





REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 


Medicated 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 


Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
= to your measures, $12.00 
Reducing Corset Chin Reducer . . $2.50 
Neck & Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 
Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
——— sco + Oe 
Stockings, per pair - 12.00 
With Arch Supporters, y be ravine Ariss — 
additional - - - - + $2.00 [IIBRRSB Si terre Thy 
Made in either light or dark ff 
rubber; will not only reduce 
and shape the limbs, but 
give excellent 5 
support and a 
neat and trim 
appearance. 
Relieve swell- 
ing, varicose § 
veins and 
rheumatism 
promptly. 





Founded 1750 


| By Appointment to 


|| H.M. KING GEORC iv. 
H.M. KING GeO nAM AV 
|| H.M. OUEEN VICTORIA 











9 DOVER ST 
PICCADILLY. 
LONDON. W.1. 





| 
| 


Man’s Reducing 
Belt with coutil 


ack 9.00 

All Rubber $14.00 

Send ankle and calf measure. 
Write for booklet 


Warning! Send ankle measure, but do not send 
money in an envelope. Send check or money order. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South 11th Street 
— Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 

Buck & Rayner Stores 
Hollywood Mineral Springs 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CINCINNATL OHIO.” 
CHATTANOOGA. T 


Hollywood, Cal. 





Maker of Boots, | 
ar rs and Whips 

































26 rue Marbeuf 








Our Mr. H. E. HUMPHREYS will be at: 


Statler Hotel 
Congress Hotel 
Baltimore Hotel 
Statler Hotel 
Lincoln Hc tel 
Sinton Hotel 
ENN, Patten Hotel 
AIKEN, S, C, Highland P; 









ark 







Mar, 1st-2nd 
“  3rd-10th 
12th 
15th-16th 
17th 


19th 
22nd-27th 















FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd. 


By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE V 








FoRTMASON 
BRITISH BOOTS 


INCORPORATED 


ANNOUNCES 
the following models, 
for Spring wear: 


for Gentlemen 


The Tan Willow Walking 
Shoe 

The Tan & White Brogue 
The Patent & White Brogue 


for Ladics 
The new Crocodile Strap 
Shoe 
The Norwegian Golf Shoe 
with Scafe Soles 





These new models have 
just arrived from London 
and await your pleasure 


At 


I madison avenue 
NXEVV YORK 

The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, 
Ltd.,of London. Established over 200 years. 
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Body by Fisher. Three words that stand for the ultimate in fine and lasting 
body construction, in purity of design, in beauty and service of all 
interior trimmings. The simple phrase Body by Fisher car- 
ries a world of meaning in motor car satisfaction 


FISHER BODIES 








FISHER 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Read what one 
woman says: 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sirs: I am inordinately proud of my 
hair and when, about two years ago, 
I found I had excessive dandruff, it 
gave me considerable worry. I had 
read of Listerine for dandruff but did 
not know much about it. Finally after 
continued, tho futile, use of high-class 
shampoos, etc., I tried Listerine and 
like magic the dandruff disappeared. 
It just seemed to dissolve, and has not 
returned. It seems a sort of miracle to 
me and I am so happy about it I felt 
moved to write this. 


Sincerely, 








Miss — 
Sept. 6, 1925 Oklahoma City 
a I ’ ] ; | "? 
ts aimost a miracie! 
| OMEONE suggested it to her—or did she trouble. But regular applications of Listerine, 
see it in an advertisement? Listerine, for doused on clear and massaged in, soon made 
| the hair and scalp—particularly when youhave a difference that seemed almost miraculous. 
dandruff, and so many women—as well as Dandruff had disappeared! 


men—are troubled this way. ; ale 3 
, It is really wonderful the way Listerine acts 


Dandruff is most of a nuisance when your 
hair is bobbed. (At least you notice it much 
more then.) Her hair had been bobbed only 
recently. And that was when she discovered the 


when applied to the hair and scalp. Invigorat- 
ing, refreshing. And howit brings out that luster 
and softness that women want—and men like. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


and Listerine simply do 
not get along together 


DANDRUFF -~ 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Lone as it is, the list of the cele- 
brated musicians who use the 
Steinway represents but a small frac- 
tion of the number of Steinway 
owners. 
way commands the admiration of 
the greatest musicians. But it is 
equally true that the Steinway mer- 
its, and has won, the confidence of 
the public. 

To modest homes, to unassuming 
apartments, to simple studios, the 
Steinway goes each year in increas- 
ing numbers. Budgets are revised. 


It is true that the Stein- 


Small economies are made. And the 
day comes when the door swings 
wide to the Instrument of the 





There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a 
small cash deposit, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. 
*Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and Up sunpoisin 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway HaA.u 
109 W. 57th Street, New York 











Immortals . . . when its singing 
golden voice fills another home with 
the glorious art of music . . . when 
the work of the masters assumes a 
new and vivid beauty from the first 
thrilling touch of its keys. 

The Steinway is made in numerous 
styles and sizes to fit the acoustic 
conditions of your home. It is sold, 
as always, at the lowest possible 
price. It may be had upon the most 
convenient terms. It is a possibility 
for your home and for every home, 
not tomorrow, but today. 














